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A CATTLE 


The stock business upon the Western plains is 
an exciting and busy occupation. As the cattle 
run at large upon the range, the herds of many 
proprietors necessarily become mixed together. It 
is therefore requisite for the owners to be constant- 
lyon the watch that the cattle may not stray too 
far,and that their general safety be looked after. 
A sort of co-operative mutual care is exercised over 
the combined herds; a sufficient number of bulls 
are kept on the range by each owner, in proportion 
to the number of cows he owns, and at certain sea- 

Soits the cattle are gathered together at a stated 
Place, that the stock of different owners . .y be 
Separated, and the calves marked or branded. 
Every year there is what is known asa “‘ Round-up.” 

The owners of any one county or district are asso- 


“ROUND-UP” 
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| ciated together, with a captain and subordinate 
officers, who make regulations and arrangements 
for the ‘‘ Round-up.’’ The time and place selected is 
advertised or published, or the parties interested 
are notified, and on the day appointed a large num- 
ber of mounted men scour the country, and gather 
to the selected place all the scattered droves they 
can find in the neighborhood. These are driven 
and kept together in a close mass, as shown in the 
engraving. From out of this general herd the 
cattle are sorted according to the brands upon 
them, by which their owners can recognize them. 
Or as they are driven up, eack man and his herders 
‘cut out” or separate the stock owned by him, and 
drive them toa place by themselves, Here they 
are kept together by some herders, who, on their 
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trained horses, and with Jong whips, prevent them 
from straying off. This is the “Round-up.” The 
cattle are counted, those not marked are branded, 
those ready for market are driven off for sale, and 
the remaiuder are left to wander over the range 
until the next occasion. The branding or marking 
of the cattie is done by heated irons, made in the 
form of the inital letters of the owner’s: name, or a 
monogram which includes these letters, The ani- 
mal to be branded being caught with a lasso, is held 
or thrown, and the brand, heated so as to mark the 
skin, is held upon the flank or shoulder, until a 
permanent scar is made. The brands are registered 
in the county clerk’s office, and the mark is held to 
be an undisputed title to the ownership of* the 
cattle, Cattle without brands are public property. 
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Let everything that must be done be noted down, 
and finished in order, and the rest be done when the 
most convenient time comes. But it is by no means 
lost time to attend the County or State Fair. This 
ought to be made a special business. And when 
there, remember it will pay better to study the 
machines, implements, products, and stock care- 
fully, and attentively, than to run with the crowd 
to the horse races or the trotting ring. The annual 
fair should be made a business matter ; every farm- 
er, his wife, and children should have something to 
exhibit there, and should compare and judge for 
themselves all other exhibits. If no prize is gained, 
there should be no disappointment, vexation, or 
jealousy, but a determination to improve upon the 
effort next year, and if possible then to succeed. 


Hints about Work. 


Winter Grain, may yet be sown; ou good warm 
soils wheat may.succeed sown as late as the end of 
the month, and rye may be sown as late as early in 
November. Double the usual quantity of seed 
should be sown, to ensure a good growth. We have 
had an excellent and neavy growth of rye to cut in 
April for soiling, from a field sown in November 
with 5 bushels to the acre. 

Top-Dressing the knolls or poorer parts of the 
newly sown wheat fields, will be found useful. A 
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pit, and cover the heap with a quantity of the stalks 
before we leave the field at night. We think this 
safest and best. They are not touched by a light 
frost that might occur, nor scalded by the noon 
sun. As soon as they are dry, gather into heaps 
of 40 or 50 bushels, and cover, when they will be 
safe until heavy frosts come, when they should be 
pitted, or stored in a dry cellar. It is best to dig 
only in dry weather. Potatoes are high now, on 
account of the ravages of the potato beetle and 
the dry weather, in some sections. But on the 
whole the crop is large, and prices may not keep 
up when the supply becomes diffused and equal- 
ized. This may be worth considering by those who 
ean dig their crop early. 

The Potato Fungus.—It is now known that the 
spores of the fungus which causes the potato dis- 
ease, remain in the stalks.or tubers during the wit- 
ter. Where there is any disease, then it would be 
safe to burn the stalks, and pick out every diseased 
tuber to be boiled and fed to pigs or chickens. If 
this is done generally, the potato disease will prob- 
ably never become very serious in this country. We j 
have seen many diseased potatoes this season. 

Live Stoci.—With the new outlet for beef and 
mutton to the European markets, it is not probable 
that feeding good beeves will be unprofitable for 
some time to come. But none but the best stock 
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is suitable for shipment. It will be wise then to 
weed out all poor stock which costs as much to 
keep as the good, and keep only the best. Then 
these should be keptin the best manner. Just now 
js a good time to study over this matter and lay 
plans for the future. Good grades of all sorts of 
stock are without doubt the best kind of animals 
to have on any ordinary farm. 

Cows.—As the feed out of deors falls off, some- 
thing must be done for the cows. The leaves of 
root crops, or some roots, will be useful to keep up 
the flow of milk with cows that are still milking. 
But unless a special business is made of winter 
dairying, it will be well to have the cows dried off 
pefore the cold weather arrives. Frozen half-de- 
cayed green food is not healthful, and makes poor 
milk. It would be betterto put the cows upon dry 
feed at once, than feed waste rubbish to them. 
Cows forward in calf should be kept in fairly good 
condition, and no more, for safety. 

Calves and Yearlings.—Nothing pays so well as to 
keep young stock growing all the time. Good feed 
and good care are sure of a satisfactory reward. 
And now is the time te keep a sharp eye on the 
young animals and treat them generously. 

Sheep.—W 001 is low, but good mutton sheep still 
pay a good profit. The business of raising early 
lambs is likely to be always profitable. It is only 
where wool is the principal object that sheep keep- 
ers have reason to complain, and they even would 
be unwise to-throw away their flocks because of a 
temporary depression in wool. It would be better 
to weed out the poor ewes and half-bred rams, pro- 
cure full-blood rams, and grade up the flock. Then 
it will not only be easier to get through the hard 
times, but when the turn comes, as come it will, the 
profit will be the greater. See hints for last month. 

Fall Plowing.—While hand-work presses, it will 
be wise to hire extra help to keep the teams at work 
plowing stubbles, drawing out and spreading ma- 
nure on the sod intended for corn, hauling swamp 
muck, and doiag other necessary work. 

Labor can be procured cheaply now, and it is pos- 
sible cheaper than for several years to come. Im- 

_ provements that need to be made, drains, clearings, 
etc., may now be done at reasonable cost, and if 
any idle hands are around, they should be set to 
work as faras possible. In hiring men, give the 
preference to near-by residents rather than wander- 
ers, It is to the farmers interest to encourage a 
steady supply of respectable laborers around him. 

Roads.—Before the fall rains occur, roads should 
be repaired, holes should be filled up, hollows lev- 
eled, and what is most important of all, the drains 
should be cleared and put in good order. The sur- 
face of the road should be made smooth and suffi- 
ciently rounding to turn the water into the sidc 
drains, and these should not have so much declivi- 
ty as to become washed by the current. 

Wagons and other vehicles—While wagons and 
carts are dry, they should be painted, or if that is 
inconvenient at this season, they should be put un- 
der cover when not in use, until they can be paint- 
ed, A carriage should not be kept so near a stable 
that the pungent fumes of ammonia can reach the 
varnish. These deaden the varnish, and in time 
cause it to pee] off; then the carriage builder is 
blamed for that for which he is not responsible. 

Fvel.—The winter’s fuel should now be laid in. 
Coal should be hauled and stored, and wood cut 
and split, and piled ready for hauling. Wood cut 
now, if split fine, will dry thoroughly by Christmas. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
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After the harvest is over, and the late crops of 
roots stored, there will still remain the work of pre- 
paring the ground for next year’s crop. The severe 
drouth of the past season ought to be a warning 
to horticulturists to underdrain their land, and to 
make preparations for irrigation where it is possi- 
ble. The first outlay for irrigating will be con- 

siderable, but the almost absolute certainty of good 
crops every season will make it a profitable invest- 
ment. There should also be arrangements for 








storing in a convenient place all drainage from 
the house, waste water from the roofs of buildings, 
and all chamber slops and liquid manure ; these, 
if applied to the small fruits, vegetables, grass, 
etc., will prove very valuable, and utilize what 
would otherwise prove a nuisance. The storing of 
roots for winter must not be done before the 
weather becomes moderately cool, else there will 
be danger of decay. A root cellar, separate from 
that of the house, should be provided for vegeta- 
bles, to avoid the bad odors, if not danger of dis- 
ease, which may come from vegetables stored in 
the house cellar. 


_~-- — 
Orchard and Nursery. 


In all localities where the autumns are long and 
mild, it is decidedly better to plant trees, except 
stone fruits, in the fall. The soil isin better condi- 
tion, and the work can be more thoroughly done 
than in the uncertain weather of spring. The trees 
should be set as scon as the free falling of the 
leaves shows that their duties are over ; if set soon, 
the trees will become well established, or “ get a 
good hold of the soil,’’ as gardeners say, before 
winter sets in. Even if spring-planting is preferred, 
it is better to procure trees now and heel them in, 
to be in readiness for setting next spring; trans- 
portation is much safer at this season, and this 
plan will save much anxiety and hurry. A mound 
of earth a foot high, raised around each tree before 
the ground freezes, will serve better than a stake, 
and help protect it from mice. Prepare the land 
for spring planting. 

Heeling-in.—There is a wrong and a right way 
with this. Ifa bundle of trees is dumped intoa 
hole, with some earth thrown carelessly over the 
roots, probably the majority will be found dead in 
the spring. The right way is to open a wide trench 
12 or 18 inches deep, place in the trees singly at an 
angle of 45° or more, and cover the roots of each 
with mellow soil, taking care to fill in around com- 
pletely, leaving no spaces, and finish by banking 
up well, and provide a channel for the water to run 
off. The trees should lean towards the south, so 
that the branches will shade the trunks; if mice 
are troublesome, it is better to stand the trees up- 
right, and bank the earth all around them. When 
heeling-in is well done, the trees will pass the win- 
ter as safely as if in the nursery, and they are at 
hand whenever planting can be done. 


Seeds.—Prepare beds for sowing seeds of such 
fruit and ornamental trees as require to be sown at 
once, as many require the action of the frost to in- 
sure their germination. Seedlings from seeds 
sown last spring, may be taken up and heeled-in, 
to prevent injury from the heaving of the soil, or 
be well mulched with leaves. 

Nursery Rows may be manured by opening a fur- 
row between them, into which well rotted manure 
is put and covered. Turn light furrows towards 
the rows, to throw the water away from them. 

Harvest the late apples and pears, and barrel them, 
but do not put them in the cellar until the weather 
becomes cold. This year much of the fruit must 
be examined and assorted before sending to market. 

Drying of Fruits should be continued; where 
there is no drying apparatus, arrange racks near the 
kitchen stove to use in damp weather. 

Shade Trees.—Most varieties of shade trees, ex- 
cept Evergreens, may be’set out now, for the rea- 
sons given for fall-planting fruit trees. Don’t for- 
get to plant a “‘ Centennial ” tree. 

Manure.—People are slowly learning that fruit 
can not be taken from the land year after year with- 
out making a return, and that unless the orchard 
is manured, it in time becomes nearly useless. 
Stable manure, ashes, lime, or bones, are all valu- 
able, and may be applied now or in spring. 


Fruit Garden. 

The late varieties of pears, and grapes, and the 
quinces having been harvested, the main work now 
is to prepare for the next season’s crop. 
Fears.—Store in a cool room on shelves or in shal- 





low boxes, not exposed to light, and consume or 


market as they ripen. The late sorts may be treated 
like winter apples ; when they begin to soften bring 
them into a warmer room to finish. 

Grapes.—Only a few varieties keep well, and are 
best kept by packing in 5-Ib. boxes, after they have 
been picked a few days; keep at an uniforia low 
temperature. After the fruit is gathered, the vines 
should be pruned before cold weather, and tender 
kinds laid down and covered with earth. 

Strawberries.—Lf cultivated in rows, the runners 
should be kept cut off. Apply a dressing of well 
rotted manure between the vows. Set out plants 
for new beds in rich soil. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Prane by shortening 
the new wood, and thinning where too crowded ; 
make cuttings of new wood, and cut into lengths 
of 6 or 8 in., and set out in rich soil "4 in. apart, 
with one bud above ground. Pack the earth close 
around the cuttings. 

Blackberries and Raspberries do best when set in 
the fall, that they may get well established and 
commence growing early in the spring. Set black- 
berries in rows 8 ft. apart, and six feet in the rows. 
Raspberries need not be planted so far apart ; four 
feet each way is a convenient distance. 

indigiet 


Kitchen Garden. 


Harvesting the remaining crops, and preparing 
for those of next season, will make this a busy 
month. Plow or spade all land intended for vege- 
tables this fall, turning under a heavy coating of 
manure. It is not too late to drain, and it is not 
probable there will ever be a time when it can be 
done more cheaply, materials and labor being low. 

Asparagus.—When growth has ceased, cut the 
tops and burn them, unless seeds are wanted for 
new beds. Apply a heavy dressing of manure, 
which should lie uatil spring. 

Beans.—Gather all ripe beans. The ripe Limas 
are much superior to the common field bean for 
baking. Salt down the late crop of string beans. 

Beeis.—Pull before the frost has injured their 
sweetness. Pack those for table use in sand or dry 
earth, to keep them from shriveling. The tops are 
excellent for milch cows, and may be kept fresh 
several weeks at this season, if not put in large heaps. 

Cabbages.—Leave the winter sorts in the ground 
until freezing weather is at hand ; then take up 
and store in a cool cellar or in trenches in the open 
ground. If stored in the open ground, they may 
be stood upright in trenches, and covered with 
straw and boards when really cold weather comes ; 
or they may be set on the surface, roots up, and 
then be gradually covered with earth as the weather 
becomes colder. 

Cauliflowers.—Set any which are likely to head 
in a cellar or cold-frame. 

Carrots.—Dig and store those for family use in 
dry earth or sand in the root cellar. Those for 
feeding out may be put in pits or trenches. 

Celery.—Earth up gradually, taking care not to 
allow the earth to get into the heart of the plants. 

Cold-Frames.—These should be made ready at 
once for the reception of cabbage and other plants 
which are to be wintered over. 

Hot-Beds.—Prepare a supply of light rich earth 
for next spring, and store where it can be got at 
readily when needed. 3 

Lettuce.—Sow in cold-frame for wintering over, 
and a few rows in the open ground; cover with 
hay or straw before freezing weather. 

Onions sown in the fall require to be covered 
with bog hay or litter, to keep them from being 
thrown out by frost. 

Parsnips.—Dig enough for winter use, and store 
in earth ; the rest leave in the ground until spring. 

Rhubarb.—Divide old plants and reset in fresh 
soil, which has been previously heavily manured. 
A root or two may be put in the cellar and then 
started in the hot-bed early. 

Salsify and Scorzonera.—Treat same. as parsnips. 

Spinach.—Sow for spring use in rich soil, and ° 





keep that sown last month free from weeds. 
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Squashes.—Gather before heavy frosts and leave 

in heaps in the field a few days, covering with the 

vines at night. Use the greenest specimens first. 


Sweet Potatoes.—Dig as soon as the frost has 
touched the tops of the vines, taking care not to 
bruise or cut them. Allow them to remain exposed 
to the sun for a day, and then store in barrels in a 
room where a warm even temperature can be had. 


Tomatoes.—A few plants may be covered with 
mats, to protect them from the first frosts, and they 
will continue to bear for some time. Green ones 
are useful for chopped or other pickles. Make cat- 
sup if not already done. 


Turnips may be left in the ground until hard 
frosts, when they must be pulled, topped and stored 
in bins in the root cellar. The rutabaga sorts are 
best for family use, especially the White French ; 
pack these in earth, as directed for beets. 


Dry Earth.—If a store has not been provided 
during the dry season, a spot should be harrowed 
often, to promote rapid drying. Scrape up a sup- 
ply of dried earth for use in the stables and out- 
buildings. Store where it will keep quite dry. 

Spading.—Spade up all spots which can not be 
plowed, so that the soil will be made fine by frosts. 

oe a 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The present is a better time for laying out new 
walks, drives, and doing any such jobs, than the 
spring, when work is driving. After the plan is 
thoroughly made and all needed materials at hand, 
it will be comparatively easy to carry out the details. 


Walks need thorough work, and to have the 
foundations well laid at the start; at least two feet 
of earth should be dug out and the space filled with 
stones to within six inches of the surface ; then put 
on broken stone, and finally finish with good gravel; 
a walk or drive thus made will last, with the addi- 
tion of a little gravel occasionally, for a lifetime. 
Always make the center sufficiently higher than the 
sides, to allow the water to run off quickly. 


Bulbs.—This is the best month for putting in Hya- 
cinths, Tulips and other spring flowering bulbs. 
Cover with coarse litter before severe weather sets 
in. Store tender bulbs, such as Tuberoses, Gladio- 
luses, etc., in a dry place, where the mice will not 
injure them, carefully labelling the named sorts. 


Datlias.—Keep tied to stakes, and if covered cold 
nights with a cloth or even a paper, their bloom 
will often be prolonged for some weeks. After the 
tops are killed by frosts, ieave the tubers in the 
ground fora few days, to ripen; dig on a sunny 
day, label, and take to the cellar, handling care- 
fully, as they break readily. 

Frames and Pits should be in readiness to receive 
all half hardy plants. 

Pteonies.—The best time to set these is in the fall, 
when they are ina state of rest; divide and reset 
in good garden soil. 

Cannas should be taken up before the leaves are 
killed by frost and stored in a shed where they can 
dry for a week or so; finally store them where frost 
and dampness cannot injure them ; a good place is 
under the benches in a greenhouse. 

Hardy Herbaceous Perennials.—The fall is the best 
time to divide and re-set most of these, as many start 
so early in the spring that they cannot then be 
moved with safety. Hardy herbaceous perennials 
should, as a general thing, be moved and divided 
once in three years, to keep them at their best. 
When left longer, the roots get matted and the soil 
around them exhausted. 

Seeds.—Sow seeds of shrub: and perennials in 
boxes, which may be set in cold frames. 

Clematis may be raised from seeds which should 
be sown at once ; if they fail to start next spring, 
they will be quite sure to grow the following one. 
Many very handsome varieties can be raised from 
seeds of good named sorts. Some native species 
are worth trying. 

Bedding Plants.—Make cuttings of all to be saved 
ver winter, as it is seldom worth the trouble to keep 
old plants, when new ones can be made so readily. 











Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

Everything should now be ready, so that there 
will be no delay in removing tender plants to the 
house or greenhouse whenever the weather shall 
render it necessary. The heating apparatus should 
be in order, else many plants might be lost by frost. 
Do all needed glazing and make everything tight. 

Annuals.—Sow seeds of annuals for winter flower- 
ing now, aud keep in a moderately cool place, so 
that the plants will be stocky and healthy. 

Foreing Planis.—Where shrubs and herbaceous 
plants are forced for flowers, they should be taken 
up now and potted or planted in the cold frame or 
cellar, and then be brought into heat as required. 

Insects.—Before bringing a plant into the green- 
house, see that those left there are free from insects, 
and then that all that are taken in are first thor- 
oughly examined, and all insects removed. 

Climbers.—Tie up climbers to the rafters or wires, 
and cut back the too rampant growers. 

Bulbs,—Pot and put in a dark place ali which are 
to be grown for winter flowering. After they have 
formed roots they must be brought into the green- 
house from time to time, as wanted. 

Hanging Baskets.—Re-stock with such plants as 
are fitted for the purpose and let them stand a few 
days in the shade, until they become established, 
when they can be hung in the house or greenhouse. 

Ferneries.—Remove the old plants, keeping only 
such as are worth saving, and plant ferns, sela- 
ginellas, and such as require a moist atmosphere. 
The ferns from the woods seldom do well in a ease, 
as the fronds orleaves of most kinds die down to 
the ground on the approach of winter. 

Window Gardening.—Plants that have been turned 
out into the borders, or those that have been 
plunged, should be taken up before cool nights 
check them too much, and placed on a veranda or 
other partially protected place. In potting, cut 
back all rampant growth. Observe the directions 
as to insects given for plants to be taken into the 
greenhouse—indeed nearly all in relation to the 
greenhouse is applicable to the window garden. 

—_— OO rr + 9 oe 

Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


ei Sills 

Gold has been up to 1113g, and down to 109%, closing 
Sep. 12, at 110, as against 1113g on Aug. 12, and 111% 
on July 12.... With advices from Europe, reporting a less 
satisfactory general result from the foreign harvests, 
than had been anticipated, and toward the close boister- 
ous weather, reflected in the foreign markets, in the 
more confident demand for supplies and the firmer range 
of values,—our Breadstuff markets have been, as a rule, 
quoted stronger, especially toward the close, ona livelier 
business, in good part for export. Flour has been more 
freely dealt in and has advanced. Wheat has been in 
good request, but the meagre supplies available have 
been against active operations. Quite liberal purchases 
have been reported of new crop winter, to arrive, mainly 
of new crop amber and white Michigan, which closed 
more firmly. Corn fluctuated freqnently, but closed in 
favor of sellers, on a brisk trade, chiefly for export. Rye 
has been more inquired for at a sharp rise in prices. New 
crop Western Rye, to arrive, has been quite freely pur- 
chased for shipment to Germany. Barley and Malt have 
been offered with reserve and have been quoted higher, 
but quiet. A free movement has been reported in Oats, 
value of which also improved....Provisions have been 
quite freely dealtin; hog products have been much 
lower; Butter, Cheese, and Eggs, dearer....Wool has 
met witha much readier sale to the manufacturing in- 
terest, and prices of desirable lots of domestic product 
have advanced decidedly, closing strong....Cotton has 
been quoted /ower,on a moderately active movement.... 
Tobacco has been in better request, for home use and ex- 
port, at firm rates....Hay, Straw, Hops, and Naval Stores 
have. been in fair demand....Petroletam has advanced 
materially, on reduced offering and an increased call for 
supplies from nearly all sources of inquiry..... Grass 
seeds have been in some demand, but at reduced figures. 
Timothy closed here at $1.70@$2.00; rough Flax, $1.43@ 
$1.44; new Clover nominal at 10c. bid, and up to 15c. ask- 
ed. New Clover has been sold at Philadelphia down 
to 10c. per ....Ocean grain freights have been fairly 
active, closing strong....Grain rates by steara to Liver- 
pool, closel on the 12th Sep. at 84%4@8%d; to Glasgow 
at 7%@8'4d ; toLondon at 814d ; to Liverpool, by sail, at 


tga; London, by sail, at '74¢@8d. per bushel. Provis- 
ions by steam to Liverpool, 40s.(@55s. per ton; Cotton 


at 5/,,.@%d. @ . Grain tonnage for Cork and orders, 
at 58.1014d.@6s. per quarter. Grain rates from San Fran- 
tisco to Liverpool, quoted at 55@65s. 
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The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care. 
fully prepared specially for the American A ’ 
from our daily record during the year, show at a gl 
the transactions for the mouth ending Sept. 12th, 1 
and for the corresponding month last year: ™ 
i. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW yor K MARKKTs, . 
RECEIPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, i. Bart 
25 «I's +48 1n"th294,,000 1,617,000 4,117,000 221,000 “Stone” git 
26 d'S dest mn°Ul305,000 2,451,000 2,060,100. 112°)00 65,000 1.698008 
SALKs. Kiour, Wheat. Corn, — Rye. Bartle sed 
25 d's dhis m'th481,000 2,302,000 3,349,000 253,000 “16:00 somes 
26 d's lst in'U412,000 21684,000 2,10;,000 “39,000 "O° 118.000 





2. Comparison with same period at this site 2 last yeap 
Reomirre. Flour, Wheat. Corn. BR : 

291,000" 1,617,006 4,117,000 221%000 “Bini ont. 
28 days 1843. ‘314 000 4,913,500 3,918,000 29,000 41,000 i 
SALKs. Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rue, Tinsley "i 
25 days 1876. .431,000 2,302,000 3, 319,000 253,000 6,300 1 1 oni 
28 days 1875. .318,000 5,774, 000 4 163,000 19,006 seve 1,973,000 000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oase, 

bush. bush. bush, a i Lege ; a 


Sept. 11,1876. .2.582,944 935,136 60,281 52 2,801 
Aug. 7, 1876, .2,831,299 904,557 94,960 
May 8, 1876..1,563,826 172,090 16,365 83,501 
Apr. 10, 1816. 3. 393,074 232,140 68,429 200,381 6,282 436,942 
Jan. 10, 1876. 80 D2 8 Oui, 82 100,741 325,191 1,080°300 307438 
Dec. % 1875. .5,8 6,962 99,908 305,961 1,252,005. 958354 
May I, 18%5.. > 960 80t 1, 312.904 16,124 16,587 545,209 229,655 

4. Expor ts from New York. Jun. 1, to Sept.8, : 
—- W _ Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
682,000 28,100 458,260 460,200 

































bu 
1876.1 $31, = 18, 308 11,277,000 
1 ore 140, 394,632 152,333 225 VP 
1874. 5 24. 462/895 15, 829) 600 953,050 3,320 Bett 
1873. "O00 067 12' 166,224 9,818,745 451,093 19,226 26,591 91: on 
Current WUOLKSALK Pricrs, 
an 14, 
Prick oF GOLD .. Linz Sept. 22. 
lLoun—Super to Kxtra State $38 cs ” 52 $385 @ 5% 
Super to Extra Southern.. 365 @85i 88 @850 
Extra Western........... oe 4 40 @9% 460 @9% 
Iextra Genesee....... - 52% @650 533 @6% 
ae ig Western 365 @435 38 @ 450 
Rye FiLour.... ... 27 @ilk 200 @55 
CORK DIBA Bs... ss -nbkencne ses a9 260 @3% 260 @330 
Wirat—All kinds of White. 120 @135 118 @1%8 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 7 @1380 9 @18 
Corn— Yellow .. . 5¢ @ 61 56 @ 58 
Mixed . sttssereesemere 48 @ 58% 50 @ 5K 
ii ee etathinane i i @ 63 4 @ 8 
Oatrs— Western. 45 37 @ & 
ee 48 2e@e 
ly ae 6 8 @ ® 
Bani bo hatainnlon 8 @110 
ay— Dale, #100 hs... sss. 5 @ 95 60 @1% 
STRAW, #100 8........... 0... 5 @ % 500 @ % 
Corrox— Middlings. # tb... 2¢X@ 12% 11x@ lly 
Hors—Crop of 18%6, #M ...... — @ 380 0 @ 
kf Seaeren 4 @ 20 4@ nm 
Fratuers—Live Geese, sid 30 @~ 60 30 @ @ 
Seep—Clover, # tb .... 146 @ 16% =110@ iI 
Timothy, # Dishel.. R 295 @ 17 @20 
Plax, # bushel............ 140 @142% 148 @14 
SuGAan—Refi’g & Grocery § # Ib 1K%@ 10% 8 @ 10% 
Mouasses, Cuba, #gal, 30 @ 42 30 @ 4 
New Orleans, new crop,® gal 47%@_ 60 5 @ 
Corrrr—Rio(Gold)........... UX¥@ lie WwYe@ 18K 
‘TOBACCO, Kentucky, &C., HI, 6 G@ Bb 5 @ & 
Seed Leaf, # bb. 5 @ % § @ & 
Woor—Domestic Flecce, # 18 @ 40 0@ 
Domestic, pulled, # B........ 16 @ 35 17 @ 8 
California, elip Re ee eee 10 @ % 122 @ ® 
TALLOW, @ Ib Aisa @astsat S%@ 8% 8%@ 8 
Or.-CakKk—¥ ton ag 88 00 @39 50 38 “0 @ &% 
Pork—Mess, # barrel re — @1940 1750 @17% 
Prine, DW WATTS ... ace.ccccse — @ — 150 @6% 
BeEF—Plain mess......... 900 @11 00 @10 
Lann, in tres. & bbis, #100 ® 1100 @1115 1115 @13 
"‘en—State. # th......... 16 @ 30 18 Bs] 
poor to ree | ih. 4G 2% 16 @ 
A Sin 3 @ 93 5 @ 
(s—® Dushel....... eos 0 @1 50 3 @20 
Canada, in bond, # bu % @ 8 9% @ 8B 
as—Iresh, @ dozen |. .... 14 @ 04y 0@ B&B 
aune 7—FOowI8.....-.-0.00-5 122 @ 16 14@ 
TOTHOV GO Whe. ocvcccscsececese 13 @ 1% 1 @ 
Geese, # pai .--eoeee 125 @17T5 123 @2R 
TORCES. DSA. c506 50005000 0006 56 @ 100 60 @10 
SROCMOLS STIS asada censnesccsa —- @ — @ 
Chickens. dry pick’d®........ 166 @ 3% 14, @ 
GROUSE, @ Pail... ........ec000. —- @ — 8 @ & 
SNIFB FEL COR icsseesees cece —-@ — 123 @180 
PARTRIDGE, # (Oz........... —- @ — 8 @10 
PLOVER, # doz.... —- @ — 1 3ik@1% 
Ducks, Wild,# p ees —- @ — 23 @ & 
Woopcock, # pair............ % @ 9 80 @ ® 
PIGEONS, wild, @ dozen...... — @ — —- @ - 
- tame, ® soqen. ... 100 @1% 12 @1% 
Cucumpers, # bbl. itibas —- @ — 510 @10 
TURNIPS © DDI......ccsccccceee 200 @250 100 @258 
CaB3\GES—# 100. 500 @800 3800 @80 
‘ bl 250 w@3s00 12% @250 
PoraToRs—® bbl 200 @350 150 @2% 
SWEET PoraTons—# bbl..... 300 @600 2% @8% 
RapDIsHES, # 100bunches.... — @ — 50 @10 
Lima BEANS, @ brg,.......... — @ — i @1% 
SrrinG BEANS, ® bag........ —-@— 50 @10 
CAULIFLOWER, ? 02 ........ —- @ — 75 @50 
ee ee ee 8@ 9 3@ 9 
WATERMELONS, # 100. .0.020.. 1500 @3000 500 @0w 
GREEN Pras, # bush......... 100 @115 10 @1% 
TOMATOES, # bskt............ ST446@ 1 25 50 @10 
BEETS, # 100 bunches......... 250 @80 20 @30 
EGG PLANTS, 1 doz.......... 9) @125 1 @1% 
GREEN Corn, # 100........... % @100  @1% 
NuTMEG MELONS, # bbI..... 200 @250 200 @30 
APPLES—#! barrel... .......00. 5 @ 200 is @20 
SQUASH. # DD]... .. eee w. 200 @ 8 00 50 @10 
PEarRs, # bbl. 150 @50 1% @10W 
Pracues, # basket.. 25 @ 200 50 @1% 
Pius, # Dbl........ . 800 @500 500 @i® 
SIRAPRS. GM... cccascceses es 6@ 9 2@_ 10 
WHORTL RBERRIEG, ¥bush..- 7 @150 150 @250 
MAPLE SUGAR, # B........... -@ - ~- & 3 
MAPLE Syrup, ® gallon..... -@ - +} Oe 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. re 
9,0 





Aug. 21.. 58 3,510 25,856 18,:86 5% 
Aug. 28 76 8,56 29,856 17,663 60,658 
Sept. 4.. 8.997 24,442 18,785 56,1 
Sept. 11. . 76 3,660 30,756 22,889. 68 
Total for 4 Weeks 38,786 232 14.731 110,410 88,123 242,282 
do. for prev.5 Weeks 49,347 503 15,861 141; 621 100.798 308,140 


Beeves. Cows. Gos Sheep. 


do. do. last Month... 9871 100 3,172 Oe 324 20,159 
do. do. prev's Month... 8,732 58 3,144 23,990 19,88 


Beeves.—The business for the past month has been 


Srome. 
Average per Week.. 039 
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somewhat changeable, without resulting in any gain, 
although a better feeling is manifest towards the close of 
our report. The advance marked in our quotations, has 
been gained from an improvement in quality, and the 
absence of the lowest grades, rather than from a higher 
salable value. A very important clement in the mar- 
ket just now, is the increasing shipment of the best 
éattle to Europe. Three shippers are now in the business, 
one of whom has 17 steamers fitted up with refrigerators. 
In 11 months nearly 9,000 cattle have been sent out, and 
asthe foreign market is only limited by the means for 
successful carriage and our supply, cattle producers should 
note this new feature of the trade. The market closes 
with a break in prices on poor grades, Texans selling at 
7@8\4c. 8 B., on stock estimated at 54 to 56 Ibs. dressed 
per 112 Ibs. live weight, against 9c. for the previous week; 
native steers were sold at 10}¢c. @ 57 ths. to the cwt., and 
the large sales at these prices look bad for future business, 
The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 

Range. Large Sales. Aver. 


WEEK ENDING 





6%@10%e. TK@ 9c. 9c. 
we T¥@iIOKC. Wi Ce 

. 14@10%e. 9 @l0%e. 

7 @ c. i4@1 ke. 





Cows.—To sell cows has been difficult work until 
the small receipts of the third week of the month, and 
advance in beef improved the demand. Prices are only 
steady at $40 for poor, to $75 for fine, averaging $50 to 
$65 per head..... Calves.—The demand from farmers 
for good calves for feeding, has helped the market, and 
prices are firm. One good lot of blooded calves sold at 
$15 cach to a farmer. Veals sold at the close at 74@9¢c. 
#@ b., live weight. Grass calves are in demand to go in- 
tothe country, at 34 @ 4\%c. ® b. or $6.50 to $11 per 
head.... Sheep and Lambs now go together, and 
many lambs have been purchased by farmers for stockers, 
at4c. @ I. This is a bottom price, and being reached, 
affairs mended. Fat sheep were selling at the close at 
5Xc., and of extra at 6c. # I. live weight, others sok 
from 544 down to 4c. #2 B., for very poor lots. The best 
lambs brought 7c. @ Tb., Ohio lambs 54 @5!zc. ® b.... 
Swine.—The market has been up and down through 
the month, closing at 743 @ 7c. for heavy dressed ; 3@ 
s\c. @ b. for medium, and 8%c. P b. for light, 160 ts. 
and down. Live Ohios of 183 Tbs. sold for $6.70 @ 100 bbs., 
and live State hogs brought 6c. # Bb. 

Prices of Feed. 







Ea. nang ccceccesd etn preparer aaévecesenn $18.00@ $20.00 
Middlings, per ton...... 19.00@ 21.00 
Geoend Feed, per ton......... soc-cccsccceccccece 15,.00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-c - 41.00@ 47.00 
Cotton- l-cake, per ten ce eeeeee BOI'@ 40.00 
Chandler’s Scraps, per T...........cceec eee ececees 38@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 
No.1. Pernv. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, @ ton..$56.50 
fi 56.09 





do, guaranteed, @ ton......... 0 

do do. rectified, per ton.......... 61.50 
Mapes’ Nitrogenized Superphosphate, per ton... 45.00@ 50.00 
: Plain Superpliosphate (mineral), per ton 30.00@ 35.00 

4“  Pone Superphosphate, per ton........... 40.00@ 45.00 

“ Prepared Fish Guano, per ton.......... 35.00@ 40.00 
Quinnipiac Fertilizer Co’s. Phosphate, per ton.. 40.60 
3 “* Dry ground Fish Guano, ton 45.00 

= aad Pine Island Guano, per ton. 45.00 
Fish Guano (crude in barrels), per ton.......... 24.00 
Bone Black, per ton..........06 -- +0 eee . 25,00@ 28.00 
Bone Pour, Per ton..........cjeccoseees ..+ 40.00@ 45.00 
Rawbones Ground (pure), per ton... . 383.60@ 40.60 
SEND, DOT COR cca.cc. .--veccescorccessac 22.00@ 25.09 
German Potash Salts, (25@35 per cent), per ton. 20.00@ 25.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 8.00@ 9.00 
5, eS Fae 1.25 


Wood Ashes, per bushel.... ....... ‘ean ..16 c@isg c. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib... 84c.@ 9 ¢. 


‘ - ¢ 
Chloride of Potass,(muriate of potash, 8Up.c.), 1b 24 C.@ 3c. 


DERE TIOGR, DOP 10.6 500905 s00050551 0000000000. 4 c.@ 4c, 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.). per Ib.... 5 ¢.@ die, 


Dried Biood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia.$3.00®@ $ 4.00 
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The Centennial—One More Month. 


a 


There remains all the glorious month of October and 
about 10 days in November before the closing of the 
greatest exhibition the world has ever seen. We hardly 
know how to say more, than we have already said, to in- 
duce all who can possibly manage to do so, to visit this 
wonderful exhibition. It is really worthy of auy sacri- 
fice that one may properly make to compass the means 
of visiting it. In extent it is overwhelming, in artistic 
beauty it has been surpassed by European exhibitions, 
but in instructiveness, in interest for all—no matter what 
ones tastes, it is very far the greatest ‘* Worla’s Fair,” 
yctheld. The American portion would be naturally the 
strongest in machinery, and it is certain that such a gath- 
ering of devices, in which iron, informed by ingenious 
brains, is made to do the work of hands, was never before 
known. Such another assemblage of machinery at work 
(and machine products), as are now congregated in the 
acres of the Machinery Building, and worked by the 
miles of shafting all moved by the famed Corliss engine— 
itself an exhibition—is scarcely possible in any other 
part of the world, and will not be seen in this country 
during the life time of most of us. Then there is the 
farm machinery in the Agricultural Building, equally ex- 


tensive in its way, and presenting objects for many days 


Study. Then the Main Building will give a careful ob- 
Server a better idea of the products and manufactures of 














the whole world, than many get in a journey abroad, and 
though there is much rubbish in the two immense ‘Art 
galleries, there is still much that is of great interest. 
The Horticultural, the Dairy aud the Government Build- 
ings have already been noticed; besides there are the 
Mineral, the Shoe and Leather, the Carriage, the Wagon 
and many other buildings, which, though called ‘ An- 
nexes,” are exhibitions of themselves. One can spend 
a day satisfactorily in visiting the various State buildings, 
some of which, like Kansas and Colorado, Arkansas and 
West Virginia, have each collections of more interest 
than one often finds at a County or State Fair. The 
writer, after his fourth visit of from 8 to 10 days each, 
finds that at each visit the immensity and excellence of 
of the exhibition grows upon him. While feeling that 
no one can say that he has thoroughly seen the whole, not 
if he began on the first and staid until the last day, we 
are sure, that every one who can possibly manage to visit 
the exhibition, whether for one week or more, or if un- 
able to manage that, gives only three days to it, will feel 
amply repaid—repaid not only in the inst:uction he may 
receive, but in the feeling of pride that he is an American 
citizen, in the 19th century of the world’s history, and at 
the end of the first century of his country’s history. We 
would repeat that the expense of living in Philadelphia 
is not large. We know of those who found good board 
and rooms for $8, or $10 a week, and we have had letters 
from private individuals offering to furnish lodging, 
breakfast and 6 o’clock dinner for $1.50 a day. One ac- 
customed to look out for himself in a strange place will 
have no difficulty in finding comfortable quarters. Go to 
the exhibition even at some sacrifice—it is an investment 
that will make large returns, 





containing a great variety of Items, incuding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


[= N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, cach subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, tem cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British 
America will continue to send postage as heretofore, 
for pre-payment here. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also, When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Scts of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at % cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents cach. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist,—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zeus who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, 2 distinguished cultivator of 
Missonri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of onr subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener or their workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of either edition, ora part of both. 


Death of Hon. Henry S. Randall, 
I..L.D.--This gentleman, so thoronghly identified with 
the wool-interests of the country, and President of the 











National Wool Growers’ Association, died on August 
14th, last, at his residence at Cortland, N. Y. He was at 
one time Secretary of State of New York, and ocenpied 
other public positions, and was the author of an excellent 
Life of Jefferson. He was best known to the agricultural 
community as an author on sheep husbandry, his works 
upon the Merinos being standard anthorities for that 
breed. He was for a long time an associate editor of the 
Rurai New Yorker. 


(28- Subscribe this month 
for all of 1877, and get 
November and December 
Numbers FREE. _@J 


Silk im Kansas.—Some months ago we 
noticed a pamphlet on silk culture by Mr. L. 8. Crozier, 
of Silkville, Ks. Mr. C. has recently sent us specimens of 
the cocoons and silk of his production, showing his sne- 
cess in that branch of industry, and, which interested ns 
still more—specimens of several new varieties of the Mul- 
berry, some of which have remarkably large leaves. 





A Wery Good Home School for 
Young Ladies and Girls.—Parents and guard- 
ians having Daughters or wards whom they wish to place 
where they will have all the care and kindness of a judi- 
cious and well regulated home, with sound, not fancifal 
or flimsy education, can find just such advantages by 
entrusting them to the care of Miss M. Macgregor, of 
Flushing, N. Y. This is a beautiful village, seven 
miles cast of New York city, with such connec- 
tions by railway as to give its residents all 
the advantages, day and evening, of lectures, 
museums, etc., that are enjoyed by city residents. 
Having had four children under Miss Macgregor's care at 
different times, within ten years past, we speak from 
personal experience and observation, in commending 
her as one of the best teachers we have ever known. 
She receives into her house eight or ten pupils who are 
taught in her day school with others, and out of school 
hours receive all the kind christian carefrom herself and 
her associate, Miss Quinby, that any one can possibly 
have when away anywhere from their own home. o. 3. 





Rice’s Spring Braces.—In the usual 
modc of using elliptic (steel) springs on wagons, buggies, 
and other vehicles, there is a severe lever strain upon 
their narrow attachments to the axle, and the spring-bar 
above—especially in going up and down hills, and in 
starting and stopping, C. L. Rice, of Scranton, Pa., has 
devised a steel-bar to extend from the rear spring to the 
reach, which seems to he well adapted torelieveand pre- 
vent this strain. It is attached to the spring bya curve, 
so as not to impede the free perpendicular action of the 
spring, while it braces it against sudden back or forward 
movements. It is not expensive. Further particulars 
may be found in the advertising columns. 





Bullictims of the Bussey Institu-« 
tion, in which are recorded the experiments and in- 
vestigations made at that Department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will not be distributed gratuitously as heretofore. 
Five “ Bulletins,” constituting Vol. 1, and containing 25 
separate papers have been issued and distributed. That 
the efficiency of the Institution, as an Experiment Sta- 
tion, may not be impaired by the expenditure of its funds 
in publishing and distributing future Bulletins gratui- 
tously, it has been determined to issue them at the price 
of %5 cents per part of 80 to100 pages. The Bulletin will 
in future be published by John Allyn, 30 Franklin street, 
Boston, who will receive subscriptions. The parts al- 
ready issued can be procured from’ the publisher for % 
certs cach; they contain matter of great value to the 
scientific farmer and horticulturist. and as the record of 
original investigations their value will yearly increase. 





Grater for Apples and Cider 
Press,—J. W.W.,” Framingham, Mass.—An exceflent 
grater for apples is one made by the Boomer & Boschert 
Press Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. A very powerfal 
press is made by the same parties on the principle of the 
toggle or elbow joint, worked by a screw, by which great 
pressure is exerted by a comparatively smail power. 

The Georgia State Morticultural 
Society.—We hawe on more than one occasion re- 
ferred to the activity of the people of Georgia in agri- 
culture and rural matters generally. A recent manifesta- 
tion of this is seen in the formation of a State Horticul- 
tural Society, which held its meeting for organization at 
Macon, Ga., on Aug, 15th, last. A report of the meeting 
shows that the most eminent horticulturists of the State 
were present, and the new society did much to insure its 
success by electing our friend P. J, Berckmans,of Augusta, 
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its first President. Mr. B., upon taking the chair, gave an 
address in which, among other matters, he cited the re- 
markable adaptability of the State to fruit growing ; from 
“the borders of Florida to the high mountains, it presents a 
wonderful diversity of climate, and allows of the produc- 
tion ef northern as well as peculiarly southern fruits, and 
its capabilities in the way of vegetable and ornamental 
plants, are equally great. Every horticulturist will join 
with us in wishing prosperity to the new society. 


Rifle Shooting ‘ Counting.’’— As 
there is now a good deal of interest in rifle shooting, and 
the newspapers are full of ‘scores’ made, etc., some of 
our readers wish us to tell them how the ‘counting up”’ is 
reported, to complete the 
fall information given in 
our illustrated article last 
December. There are 
two kinds of targets gen- 
erally used, Fig. 1 for 500 
to 1,000 yards or more. 
This has a black center, 
86 inches in diameter, 
though it looks like a small black spot at a distance of 
1,000 yards (3,000 feet). Balls hitting this center count 
5. A white circle is around this, 9 inches wide, or 54 
inches in diameter, in which shots count 4, and are 
ealled “centers.” The inner square is 6 fect each way. 
Shots in this, outside of the circle, are call- 
ed “inners,” and count 3. The two wings 
are 3 feet wide, and 6 feet high. Shots in 
these count 2, and are called “outers.” 
There are no 1 counts....The 200-yard 
target, Fig. 2, is 4 feet wide, and 6 feet high. 
The black bull’s eye, 8 inches in diameter, 
eounts 5. The circle around it, 26 inches So 
in diameter, called ‘“‘centers,” counts 4. The next 
circle, 46-inches in diameter, eounts 3, called “inners.” 
Shots in the target outside of the circles, count 2, 
called “‘ outers.” 




















Fig. 1. 





American Dairying .—A work on Ameri- 
can Dairying by L. B. Arnold, Secretary of the American 
Dairymen’s Association, has been published by the Rural 
Home Company. As might have been expected from 
the reputation of the author, this book treats of the 
dairy business in a very practical and plain manner. If 
the author had omitted the chapter in which he advances 
some questionable theories of the ‘‘ Animal odor” of 
milk and some curious speculations about the relation 
of “germs” to milk, the book would have been unob- 
jectionable. This, however, is the only portion of the 
book that is not of practical utility toan American dairy- 
man or woman. Sent from this office by mail for $1.50. 





Artificial Mother.—‘F. R. Q.,’”’ White 
Plains, N. Y. The artificial mother for young chickens 
described in the American Agriculturist for August is 
not, so far as we know, made for sale. It is so simple in 
construction that any one who can use carpenter's tools 
should be able to make one. Any worker in tin plate 
can make the heater. 

Fine Balsams.—Those who have seen only 
the common kinds of half-double Balsams,—or ‘“ Touch- 
me-nots,” as they used to be called—have no idea of the 
beauty of some of the improved strains. We thought we 
had seen quite perfect ones, but Mr. W. S. Allen, of 
Queens, L. I., recently showed us some that excelled any 
we had hefore seen. A white one, particularly, was very 
large, as full as the most double camellia, and of excel- 
lent substance, which makes it very useful for florists’ 
work. Mr. A., who cultivates these Balsams in large 
quantities for their seed, informs us that the finest flow- 
ers so rarely produce seeds, that they are worth a cent 
a piece at wholesale. 

‘Signal Service Barometer.’’—“C. 
W. G.” and several others, The article advertised un- 
der this name, is not a ‘* barometer”’ at all, nor is it any- 
thing of the kind used in the U. 8. Signal Service. Ac- 
cording to the circular it is only the old storm-glass that 
has been around as long as we can recollect—and that is 
no brief period. Now that the thing has started up anew, 
we have made one, and if, after observing it a while, 
we think advisable, we will give directions, so that 
those who care to do so, may amuse themselves with it. 


The Markrud Wagen Brake.— 

A committee appointed by the Elmira Farmers’ Club has 
tested the Markrud wagon brake, recently described in 
the American Agriculturisit, and has reported very favor- 

able concerning it. 

Coco or Nutegrass.—In response to our 
inguiry as to the methods of subduing this pest of the 
“southern fields, “F. G. 8.” writes from Robertson Co., 
Tex., that sowing the land with cow-peas, thickly for two 





years in succession, will both destroy the “coco,” and 
give a fine crop of cow-pea hay. This remedy is founded 
upon correct principles, and we do not doubt its success ; 
crowding and smothering an objectionable plant by a use- 
ful one is one of the best methods of getting rid of weeds. 

A Cranberry Weed.—“ A. J. A.,” Black- 
stone, Mass., sends a specimen to be named, of a plant 
which proves quite troublesome in cranberry meadows. 
It is known as Swamp-Loosestrife, Swamp Willow-herb, 
and Slink-weed, the last name on account of its reputa- 
tion, in some parts of the country, as a cause of abortion 
in cattle. Its botanical name is Neswa verticiliata, a 
shrub with willow-like leaves in the axilsof which are 
clusters of rose-colored flowers ; the slender stems, 2 to 
8 feet long, curve over and take root at the tips, after the 
manner of a black-cap raspberry, and thus spread rapidly, 
completely occupying the soil to the exclusion of other 
plants. We should judge that frequent mowing would 
keep it in subjection. 

Screw Stump Pullers.—“A. C.,” New 
Haven, Mo. A screw stump puller is made by Chamber- 
lin & Sons, of Olean, N. Y. 





Vergalieu Pear.—“S§.”’ writes from Hart- 
ford, Conn,, that having a Vexgalieu or White Doyenne 
pear tree, upon which the fruit, a3 in most Eastern local- 
ities, became cracked and worthless, he grafted over the 
tree and changed it into Bartlett. By an oversight a 
shoot of the original Vergalieu, which, being small, was 
mistaken for a graft was left. In time this twig became 
a bearing branch, and now yields an annual crop of per- 
fect Vergalieu pears. Our correspondent thinks that this 
change for the better, on the part of this Vergalieu 
branch may be due to fertilizing its flowers with pollen 
from the healthy Bartletts. We regard the change as duc 
to the new vigor imparted to the old trunk through the 
influence of the healthy leaves of the Bartlett ; that we 
need not look to the pollen as the cause is shown by the 
fact that many an old Vergalieu has been restored by 
pruning and fertilizing, and made to bear good fruit. 





Whale Oil Soap. — A Boston subscriber 
writes to know if this soap used upon vines will stain 
the faced brick walls. We have no experience meeting 
the case, but if the rains have free access to the walls 
we think they would wash them clean. Whale oil soap 
is dirty stuff. Whocan tell if it will be safe to use it? 





Thrush in the Feet.—“T. 5S. C.,’ See- 
konk, Mass. The usual treatment for thrush is to pare 
away all the lose horn around the frog, and inject into 
the cracks a strong solution of chloride of zinc, washing 
out the diseased parts thoroughly. Then fill the crack 
with some tow, steeped in the solution to prevent dirt 
from entering the hoof. Where the heels have been cut 
away too much, use a Goodenough shoe. 





Breaking up a Meadow.—"B. Bros.,”’ 
Linn county, Mo. Meadows after a few years are apt to 
run to stools, unless some fresh seed is sown upon them 
every year and a top-dressing of some fertilizer, such as 
wood ashes, is given. When this has been neglected and 
the meadow is very ‘‘ patchy,” it would be better to plow 
it up and re-seed it. If this is not convenient, we would 
harrow the ground well, and sow some fresh seed at once 
and give a dressing of wood ashes after the seeding. In 
the spring, when the ground is still soft, the meadow 
should be well rolled. A dressing of barn-yard manure 
—that from horses fed upon grain and hay is generally free 
from weeds—would be useful once in four or five years. 





Potash Salts for Wheat.—“W. WwW,” 
Richmond Co., Va. Potash salts and all other very 
soluble fertilizers should either be used very early in 
the fall or in the spring. It would perhaps be safest to 
use half the quantity to be applied at once and the re- 
mainder in the spring. When the winter is mild and 
thecrop is kept in a growing condition all the season, 
this rule is not intended to apply. 





How to Whitewash a Poultry 
House.—‘S. J.,”’ Chatham Center, N. Y., writes, ‘my 
way of whitewashing a poultry-house is as follows: 
first make double the quantity required to do the work 
in the ordinary way; place the whitewash in a tub or 
barrel near your hen-house door, then apply the wash 
with a garden-engine or a hydropult, witha boy to assist, 
and the house can be done in fifteen minutes.” 





A Record of Grade Essex Pigs.— 
“J. W. D.,” Jefferson Co., Iowa, sends the following ac- 
count of the feeding and growth of two litters of grade 
Essex pigs, by a neighbor, Mr.8.H. Brown. There were 
13 pigs experimented with, which came Oct. 28th, 1875. 
They had plenty of exercise, were fed upon corn and 
milk, had a comfortable place to sleep in, and plenty of 





dry beddi April 18th, 

edding. Api , 16, they weighed 
35 days from this time, until J rmad 3d, they Prac 
and 38 tbs. of corn, shelled and fed dry, (56 tg to . 
bushel,) and 1} bushel wheat bran; they also veieteie 
gallons per day of skimmed milk. June 34, when 7 m : 
and 6 days old, their fasted live weight was 2,744 the - 
an average of 211 tbs., showing a gain of 654 ts, Thes 
were watered regularly three times a day. The milk 
fed morning and evening after the corn. The mothe 
of the pigs are medium sized, from a Magie sow aire 
Berkshire boar. The sire is a thorough-bred Essex, 
June 3d, one of the heaviest weighed 234 ths, 





Feeding decayed Fruit and Pota. 
toes.—‘‘G. O.,” Hamilton, N. Y. If partially rotted 
apples or potatoes are boiled, they may then be fed to 
pigs without injury ; but not otherwise without danger 





Sundry Humbugs. 


“A reader’ seems to think 
that we give more attention 
to the minor swindles than 
we do to the large ones, and 
we admit that we have in. 
tentionally done so. The 
small frauds which have for 
their object the fleecing of 
their victims of all the way 
from a post-stamp up to $1 
and $5 are much more 
numerous than those in 
which the game is played 
for larger sums, and in the 
aggregate these 50 cent 
and $1 humbugs fleece the 
community out of vastly 
more than do those in 
which $100 and $1,000 are 
involved. These minor 
cheats appeal largely to 

== young people,and to persons 
of small means, to whom the loss of a dollar is of greater 
importance than the loss of the larger sums to those able 
to invest in them. If one has $100 ready cash to put into 
the hands of some curb-stone broker on Wall street, of 
whom he only knows through an advertisement, we do 
not feel a tithe the regret over his loss that we do over 
the farmer's boy or clerk in the village store who sends 
his dollar for some kind of a watch chain “ which can 
not be distinguished from and will wear as good as 
gold.’ The possession of large sums implies a certain 
amount of ability in making the money, or caution in 
saving it, which make us feel that they who have them 
should know better than to be caught by sharpers, and 
feeling that such should less need our warnings, we have 
given more attention to the other class.. Still there are 
cases in which those who have several hundred dollars to 
expend in a legitimate way—not in speculation with a 
view to rapid money-making—who are Jiable to be de- 
frauded. An example of this is in the 


PURCHASE OF BOGUS PIANOS. 


Many a farmer or mechanic would gladly make his 
home pleasant by encouraging his children in a love for 
music, and many such have looked forward to the time 
when the money, perhaps the gradual accumulations of 
several years put aside for the purpose, could be invested 
ina piano. Ashe expects to buy but one piano in his 
lifetime, he intends it shall be a good one, and does not 
mind paying a good price for a good instrument. He 
has read about the different makers and what is said of 
their productions, and makes up his mind that he will 
have a Steinway, a Chickering, a Steck & Co., or @ 
Decker & Bros., piano, each and all bearing a good repu- 
tation. If the intending purchaser goes to the nearest 
city and buys a piano as he would a barrel of flour, on 
the credit of the maker's name, it is about an even 
chance that he will get a bogus instrument, and one 
which, instead of lasting a lifetime, will be quite useless 
at the end of a year. A first-class piano is made with 
almost as much care as aship is built, and the best mate- 
rials in every part are put together with the greatest care 
and skill. The making of bogus pianos isa large and 
profitable business, as only the poorest materials are 
used, and though they are highly finished on the exterior, 
they are within a sham, and endure neither use nor at- 
mospheric changes. The purchaser may say that he 
bought it on the strength of the maker's name, buta 
careful examination of the letters, often obscured by 
flourishes, will show that he has a Steinmay instead of 8 
Steinway ; a Chickring for a Uhickering, and Stock & 
Co., or Becker & Bros. were hurriedly read as Steck & 
Co. or Decker & Bros. Frauds like these are frequently 
exposed in the courts of New York city, for the makers 
whose names are thus imitated, finding their business 
injured, are bringing the sellers of such bogus instru- 
ments into court. No doubt these imitation pianos are 
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to be found in almost every city and considerable town, 
and it is known that they have been largely sold by 
traveling salesmen in the rural portions of the South 
and West. One intending to procure a first-class piano 
will do well to consult our ‘‘Premium List,’ and see 

at facilities are there offered ; if the purchase is to be 
ile outright, too much caution can not be exercised. 
nie better to deal at headquarters, even at a distance, 
as the freight on an instrument—if genuine, has to be 
paid from the factory, by some one—or if it is proposed 
to purchase of an agent, in this day of fast mails, it will 
take but a few days to learn by writing to the maker if 
the alleged agent is an authorized one. .--Be cautious, 
not only as to pianos, but those other musical instru- 
ments 

MOWERS AND REAPERS, 

and other agricultural implements and machines, Last 
month we gave on p. 354, under the title of 


‘* VERY LIKE A SWINDLE,” 


a brief account of some operations in Connecticut, which 
have caused a number of farmers no little trouble and 
anxiety. The plan is sufficiently set forth in the article 
referred to, the special point being that farmers were 
induced to act as agents for a so-called “ Agricultural 
Works” in New Hampshire; implements were to be 
sent, the company agreeing to take back all not sold at 
agiven time, and pay all expenses ; but to make matters 
all straight, the agent is asked to give a note, payable at 
some distant time when it is supposed that the goods will 
be sold, and if they are not, why the farmer-agent has 
the agreement of the company to take them off of his 
hands. Strange to say, there were found even in this 
reputed the cutest of Yankee States, between twen- 
ty and thirty men who have acknowledged that they 
were foolish enough to give their notes. How many 
gave them and had rather ““pocket their loss” than ad- 
mit they have been swindled, we shall probably never 
know. The ‘‘ Works,” as soon as they got possession of 
the notes, immediately turned them into cash, for being 
from responsible farmers there was no difficulty in doing 
this. It is what the signers of the notes might have 
known that the holders would do. Now what did these 
note-giving farmers do?—Write and ask us to expose 
the “ Agricultural Works” in our Humbug column, re- 
questing us not to give their names? Not a bit of it! 
They did the manly thing, one which quite atones for 
their short-sightedness in giving thenotes. The sufferers 
held a meeting and resolved to help one another, and 
among other things said as follows: ‘‘ Whereas,” so- 
and-se (giving the names of the men active in the mat- 
ter) “have, by false and fraudulent representations and 
by certain dishonest and grossly deceitful practices, ob- 
tained from the individual members of this meeting cer- 
tain writings, notes, and agreements, constituting one of 
the most barefaced swindles that was ever practiced 
upon the farming communities of this State; now, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we, individually and collectively, to the 
utmost of our means, power and ability, will resist and 
defend to the court of last resort, any suit or suits at 
law or otherwise brought against us, or any of us, by 
any person, firm or corporation, for or on account of any 
of said notes, writings or agreements. 

“* Resolved, That we give notice by publishing these 
resolutions in the State papers, to any and all parties 
holding any of said notes, writings and agreements, that 
the same will be protested and resisted ; and also in the 
same manner warn all persons of this State of and 
against the swindlers above named.” 

We give space to this because it is an excellent ex- 
ample to farmers all over the country. Farmers in every 
community should know one another weil enough to be 
able to act together and , rotect one another, and we look 
upon the Grange movement as doing much good in this 
way ; but whether there is a Grange or not, there shonld 
be a neighborly feeling which will induce each farmer to 
stand by every other. The courts are quite sure to be on 
the side of justice—indeed, the exceptions are very rare, 
and it only needs that farmers who are swindled should 
take the stand sssumed by these in Connecticut, to give 
all swindlers the worst of it. Therefore we say to every 
farmer, 

DO NOT BE BULLIED OR BLUFFED 


by any lightning-rod man, any one who claims a patcnt 
tight on any gate or other thing you have in use; do not 
pay any note obtained under false pretenses, but when 
any of these fellows make claims of whatever kind, 
promise nothing, pay nothing, and sign nothing. If the 
claim is an honest one the claimant will allow time for 
investigation, and the very fact of his refusal of this is 
presumptive evidence of his dishonesty. There are prob- 
ably ten swindlers making claims on patents to one hon- 
estone. Every well-disposed farmer, if he finds that he 
has unintentionally infringed on the rights of another, 
will, when convinced, be ready to make reparation, and 
every well-disposed owner of a patent will be willing to 
convince another of his rights. When one of these bogus 





ones threaten, recollect that he can not hurry you, and 
that it will take along time to get his claim before the 
United States Court, the only court in which it can be 
tried. Apropos of this subject we would say to every 
farmer, if you have no 


NEIGHBORHOOD FARMERS’ CLUB 


or Grange, organize one this fall for mutual improvement, 
as well as for mutual protection. 


BAUNSCHEIDTISM. 


A correspondent sends us an advertisement of a 
‘* Practical Baunscheidtist,” and thinks it deserves a 
place in our Humbug columns. As we understand the 
matter, this treatment consists in pricking into the skin, 
by means of needles, a certain oil, called Oleum Baun- 
scheidtit. So far as the composition of this oil is kept a 
secret, it belongs to that class of “remedies” that we 
consider as humbugs. Inserting remedies into the circu- 
lation is something that should be done with the utmost 
caution, or serious effects may follow. It is bad enough 
for people to take medicines into their stomachs, but to 
introduce them beneath the skin is an operation that 
should not be performed, except by a physician. 


HOG CHOLERA MEDICINES. 


The New York Weekly Tribune allows a Kansas corre- 
spondent to protest in very strong terms against those 
quacks who offer a dose of medicine for hog cholera for 
$1, and a prescription for $10, and to offer farmers the 
very excellent advice to “give such medicines and sure- 
cure swindles a wide berth,” which we most heartily sec- 
ond. The hog is a most useful if not altogether a noble 
animal, and should not be made to take quack medicines 
in any form; it is well that the Zribune allows this plea 
to be made in favor of the hog. We judge that human 
animals are of much less consequence in the view of the 
Tribunz, as it continues to publish medicines intended 
for those that are quite as quackish and mischievous as 
those it condemns for swine. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF AN OHIO FARMER 
a few weeks ago in New York should be a warning to all 
strangers, not in New York only, but in all large cities. 
In such cities, and especially in New York, simply be- 
cause itis larger than others, many sharpers are always 
on the look-out for victims. The farmer in question 
asked two of these fellows on a ferryboat as to hotel 
prices; they at once offered to show him the hotels, took 
him to some low place, induced him to drink, and that 
was the last that he knew, until, on recovering his senses, 
he found that all his money and valuable papers, includ- 
ing checks, were gone. Of course the liquor was drug- 
ged, and equally of course the two fellows were not to be 
found. Unless a stranger is a good judge of character, he 
should, in a city like New York, ask information only in 
some respectable place of business, or of policemen. 
When men are 80 willing to offer their services, it is very 
sure to be the case that they have no good object in view. 


Cost of Making Pork.—‘A.,” New 
Springfield, O. To make it pay to feed hogs at 8c. a b, 
live weight, upon corn at 80 cts. a bushel, there must not 
only be kept the best kind of hogs, such as grade Berk- 
shire or Essex, but the feeding and care of the hogs must 
be most careful, skillful, and economical. It may be 
made to pay, but it is very rarely done. 











As to Renting a Farm.—“A. M.” 
Springfield, O. A good farm of 90 acres, in good grasa, 
should be cheap at a yearly rent of $300. It would bea 
very poor farmer who could not raise $10 worth per acre, 
and that would allow a rental of $300, or one-third of the 
produce, which is a usual rate in renting land. 





Timothy and Clover with Hunga- 
rian Grass.—‘J. F. W.,” Lancaster county, Pa. 
Hungarian grass is a very unsuitable crop with which to 
sow down grass and clover. Its close growth kills the 
young grass and clover plants. As to growing crops 
without manure or the means of procuring it, that will 
be uphill work and can only end in Joss. It is very prob- 
able that if rye is sown this fall, and plowed under in 
the spring, as you suggest, and clover sown then alone 
upon the well harrowed soil, might succeed. By cutting 
one crop of hay and leaving the clover until the follow- 
ing spring to be plowed under, a crop of corn might be 
taken. But there can be nocrops grown without ma- 
nure of some kind. 

Successful Rearing of Chickens. 
—H. T. Wadsworth of Sonoma Co., Cal., is now keeping 
800 hens and 500 chickens with satisfactory results. His 
method ensures success, and is precisely that which has 
been frequently recommended in the American Agricul- 
turist. The fowls are kept in separate houses, each of 
which holds 50. There is a good range in which the 
fowls mix together, but all return to their own roosts at 
night. The houses are sheds 20 by 14; eight feet high at 
front, and sloping to the ground at the back; having 
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open lattice work at each end for ventilation. The roosts 
are movable, six feet long, two inches wide, and oneinch 
thick, and are frequently taken down, cleaned, and soak- 
ed with kerosene, The sheds are kept thoroughly soak- 
ed with lime wash, with some carbolic acid in it occa- 
sionally. The sitting nests are treated similarly, The 
feed consists of shorts and bran; wheat and oats; boiled 
beef heads; chopped cabbages and corn-stalks and boiled 
potatoes alternated. Running water passes the sheds 
and-coops, Eight hundred hens consume 10 Bs. of 
wheat and 20 ibs. of oats daily; 26 dozen of eggs have 
been gathered in one day. The secret of success is 
cleanliness, a variety of good foodand pure water. With 
these requisites there need be no failure. 


Milk Fever.—“0.,” Petersburg, Va. Milk 
fever results from excessive stimulation of the milk pro- 
ducing organs, and is only prevalent amongst high-fed 
cows. The Jerseys, being bred and fed especially with a 
view to rich milk, are consequently more subject to in- 
flammatory disease in calving, at which critical period 
the whole system is in an excited condition. It is not 
the rich milk they yield that is the cause of the tendency 
to milk fever, but the system of breeding by which the 
rich milking quality is encouraged. 


Chicken Lice upon Horses.—“G. E. 
W.,”’ Dresden Mills, Me. When fowls are kept in horse 
stables, the lice from them frequently trouble the horses. 
As the vermin cannot easily be seen, the irritation they 
produce is not readily accounted for ; on close examina- 
tion, however, the very minute lice or fleas may be de- 
tected. The remedy is to move the fowls from the sta- 
ble, whitewash it thoroughly, and rub the horse witha 
brush smeared with crude petroleum, or a mixture of 
lard with a twentieth part of carbolic acid. 





Tumor on the Jawof an Ox.—“‘J. F. 
M.,”’ Spencer Brook, Minn. To dress a newly broken 
and discharging tumor with turpentine would cause it to 
continue running. It was very bad treatment, and 
would prevent healing. The proper course would have 
been to wash out the opening with warm soap and 
water, and then inject with a syringe a solution of four 
grains of chloride of zinc in one ounce of rain water. If 
the tumor is swelling again, it should be opened, washed 
out, and dressed as above. Give one ounce of hypo- 
sulphite of soda daily in his feed for a week or two. 





** Reader.°’—Oregon. Had you given yeur 
name, we should have written to ask you to repeat your 
question, All that we can make ont is that you wish to 
know how the Russians do something—but the writing, 
while it looks well as a whole, defies our power of de- 
cyphering. 


A Wery Early New Grape.—Mr. T. 
8. Hubbard, Fredonia, N. Y., sent us, Aug. 12th, a clus- 
ter of a new grape, from a vine which is an accidental 
seedling, found a little north of New York City. The 
fruit began to color on July 19th, was in eating condition 
by the 3ist, and fully ripe and picked Aug. 8th. The 
quality appears to be about like that of Hartford Prolific, 
but holds to the cluster much better, and is from 15 to 20 
days earlier. It is certainly a remarkably early variety, 
and will be very useful in localities where the season is 
short. The variety has not yet received a name, nor are 
any vines yet offered for sale. 

How to Pack and Market Broom 
Corn.—“ 5S. M.,”” Herkimer Co., N. Y. The methods of 
curing, packing, and marketing Broom Corn are all ex- 
plained in a very interesting book entitled ‘‘ Broom Corn 
and Brooms,” which costs 50 cents, (or %5 cents bound 
in cloth,) sent postage paid from this office. It is im- 
possible to give here, for want of space, any instructions 
that would be of practical use to you, it would therefore 
be better for you to procure the book referred to, which 
also contains valuable information about making brooms, 


Muriatic (Chlorohydric) Acid for 
Thrush.—“ W. B. McK.,” Albemarle Co., Va. This 
acid is used as a caustic for destroying the diseased tis- 
sues 60 as to permit a healthy new growth. It is there- 
fore used pure, being applicd to the diseased parts by 
touching them with some tow tied to the end of a stick 
and dipped in the acid. The parts should be previously 
washed in warm water, and the inner portions of the 
cracked frog well cleaned by syringing. After the acid 
has been applied, the cracks should be filled with 
clean tow; the dressing and washing being frequently 
repeated. A similar but safer application is one ounce 
of chloride of zinc dissolved in a pint of water. This 
is sufficiently strong for a caustic. 


Basket Items con- 
tinued on page 393. | 
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The Dairy th nnial, however, seems to have passed away by the retire | i de the whole 1 th Wiis 
A n' . 5 e : passage is made the whole length of the builg; 
wseiccslnauea ment of the disappointed member of the committee, | from which the doors open into the vari wer ue 
The Canadian ex- part. 


= Much interest has been excited amongst dairy- 
“men by the violent squabble, or dispute, which oc- 
curred in the committee appointed by the American 
Dairymen’s Association, 


which is now left in harmony. 
hibitors, and other Jeading dairymen, among whom 
is the Hon. Harris Lewis, of New York, with the 
committee themselves, have declared the Model 


ments, as shown. At the rear is an open court 
yard, and an open passage way, sheltered by a 
broad veranda, runs all around the wings. The 
construction gives abundant air and Ventilation 

and perfect facilities for 








to take charge of the dairy 
displays at the Centen- 
nial Exposition. A small 
minority, one person in 
‘fact, made itself very con- 
spicuous and demonstra- 
ive in opposition to the 
rest. of the committee. 
‘The cause of the dispute 
-secms to have been that a 
patented device for cool- 
ing dairy rooms, for which 
the party in question 
was the agent, was not put 
into the dairy factory at 
the Exposition at the ex- 
pense of the Association. 
This party, who is not a 
dairyman, but a produce 
dealer, procured the wide 
publication of his griev- 
ances and charges against 
the committee and the 
model factory, and went so far as to counsel dairy- 
men not, to exhibit their products in the building 
erected forthe purpose. Underthe circumstances, 
this course was a very remarkable one, and un- 
fortunately had the effect of greatly curtailing the 
contributions of the dairymen to the dairy exhibits. 






















































































Factory to be well adapted for an exhibition, and 
to be well provided for the care of whatever dairy 
produce may be sent there for the display in Octo- 
ber. We earnestly join with the committee in 
urging dairymen to seize‘this opportunity of show- 
ing what they can do to the thousands of visitors 
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Fig. 1.—MODEL DAIRY FACTORY—CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


the utmost Cleanlinegs and 
neatness. The main build- 
ing is 116 by 28 feet, and 
the wings 56 by 30 feet 
each. The cheese-room 
butter-room, and cream. 
ery, are each 30 by 28 feet, 
and the cheese make-room 
is 26 by 28 feet. The sec. 
ond floor contains store- 
rooms and living-rooms, 
Grated ventilators are in 
the floor aad ceiling of all 
the passage ways and 
store-rooms, giving abund- 
ance of ventilation, which 
can. be regulated by 
slides in the grates. The 
plans of the butter and 
cheese-rooms in the main 
building are readily un- 
derstood from the engray- 
ings. The raised plat- 
forms admit of thorough ventilation, and in the 
butter-room a constant flow of cool air is procured 
from the ice chest. The model factory is not fur- 
nished with shutters, which would be needed for 
actual use, to shade the store-rooms from the sun’s 
heat, at least on the upper floor. The lower floor 
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|| STORAGE & BOXING ROOM. 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR—MODEL FACTORY. 


At the July exhibition of dairy products there were 
but seven boxes of cheese from New York, against 
600 from other places, of which Wisconsin and 
Canada sent over 200 each. Of course the loss, if 
“any, in this ignoring of a brilliant opportunity, 
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Fig. 4.—STAGE FOR BUTTER. 


ewhith cannot’ soon be repeated, falls upon those 
dairymen,who were misadvised and misguided by 
injudicious’ and spiteful counsels. The trouble, 





who will be at Philadelphia this month. 
ever to be regretted if, having made a beginning by 
building a model factory, the dairymen should per- 
mit or oblige it to become a ridiculous failure by 
withholding their products, which alone can give 
the building an excuse for its existence there. 
Filled with dairy appliances and dairy products, 
the building would be an interesting attraction 
amongst many attractive exhibitions; and what- 
ever gain is to occur through the exhibition, the 
whole will accrue to the dairymen of America. 

For the information of our readers Interested in 
cheese factories and creameries, we have engraved 
an elevation and plans of the Centennial Dairy 
Factory, built by Mr. Wm. Blanding, of Hawleyton, 
Broome Co., N.Y. The building is shown at figure 
1, the main floor at figure 2, the upper floor at 
figure 3, the stage for the butter with ice-box and 
cooler at figure 4, and ‘the section of cooler at 
figure 5. The building has a drive-way in the front, 
in which are the platform and scales. An open 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF UPPER FLOOR, 


It will be | 


is well sheltered by the broad veranda which sur- 


| rounds the building, and there shutters might not 


be needed. The extra expense, however, would be 
small in comparison with the benefits that would 
be derived from them. The cost of the building is 
about $8,000, which, however, is large on account 








OF STAGE FOR BUTTER. 


ig. 5.—SECTION 


of the difficulties of building in a city, but is not 
by any means excessive for a house of this size, and 
completeness and thoroughness of construction. 
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Read the eon grapnciel acre this Number. 


The Publishers call seal’ attention to the Supple- 
ment, an extra sheet printed this month (making 52 
pagesin aii). The descriptions and illustrations of a large 
number of useful articles will give considerable informa- 
tion. It will be worth while forall to read through 
what is contained on the first and second pages of the 
extra sheet. Announcements are therein made which 
are of interest to all our readers. It will be noticed that 
all new subscribers for 1877 received this month will be 
supplied with the remaining numbers, issued this year 
after the reception of their subscriptions, without 
extra charge. This fact will help those who are 
proposing to raise clubs of subscribers, to commence 
at once upon their easy work, and no doubt very 
many will avail themselves of this opportunity of secur- 
ing, with so little effort, some of the useful and 
valuable articles as described and illustrated in the sup- 
plement sheet....As Editors, we promise to spare no 
effort to meet the wishes of the Publishers, to have the 
American Agriculturist for the coming year exceedingly 
valuable to ALL its readers. We trust our readers will 
agree with us, that a Journal like this, going into a 
family for a year, will not only exert a healthful influence 
in stimulating thought and improvement, and thus ele- 
vate the mind standard of all cultivators of the soil, and 
of others too ; but that it will also help guard against 
errors, against imposition, and assist all to make their 
labor more profitable.’ With this view, we invite all to 
lend a kind influence in making this journal even more 
widely known, and in drawing to it as readers, many 
who are now without its visits. This we ask as a friendly 
favor, aside from the rewards which the Publishers offer 
on @ liberal scale to those who respond to their pro- 
positions. 





Something About Premiums, 


—_o—_ 


The Amerécan Agriculturist, when it passed into Mr 
Judd’s hands, nearly 25 years ago, had a very limited 
circulation. Having become proprietor, he determined 
not only to give it a reliable character, but to largely ex- 
tend its circulation among those to whom it would be use- 
fal. Instead of employing.agents, as had been the custom 


with other papers, he hit upon a plan which made every 
man an agent, and gave that man a good commission for 
what he might doin extending the circulation of the paper 
—whether he sent in one or one hundred names. Instead 


of paying agents a salary or commission, he offered good 
or useful articles at much less price, if paid for in sub- 
scriptions, than they could be purchased for with ready 
money. Other agricultural papers took up this plan of 
giving premiums, and some of these continue to offer 
premiums. Others, finding the trouble of selecting pre- 
minum articles of the very best guality, was more than they 
cared to undergo, ceased to give premiums, and all at 
once became very virtuous, denouncing the premium 
system, and proposing to pay money for new subscribers, 
Our arrangement is this: those who procure 20, more or 
less, subscribers, can have them ata certain lower price, 
or they can have their remuneration in excellent and 
useful articles. When an article is put upon our premium 
list, itis a guarantee that we think it has merit, and as 
it is offered in our premium lists and bronght to the no- 
tice of hundreds of thousands of readers, that very fact 
induces the makers of the articles to give us those sent 
out as premiums at a very low rate. Knowing from our 
correspondence that this plan is most acceptable to our 
subscribers we have seen no reason for abandoning it. 
It has allowed those who live in remote places, far away 
from cities, to enjoy many househeld conveniences, farm 
and garden implements, and seeds, which they could not 
otherwise have, and it has enabled those who live in 
thickly settled communities to procure, by the expendi- 
ture of a little time, implements, machines, books, 
ete., that they could not otherwise possess, The premi 
um business is a good deal of trouble, and to carry ont 
the plan requires the employment of a special force, but 
80 long as it meets the wants of so many people, it will 
not be given up. The premium list is not the same from 
year to year, but each October we publish a revised list, 
in'which, for good reasons, some articles have been 
dropped, and others‘added. The premium list, in order 
not to encroach upon the space devoted to reading mat- 
ter, is published in a supplement to this number, and will 
be found of interest to many of our readers. 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 80, 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


There seems to be something like “a revival” 
among the butter makers. I have had more letters 
during the past two months, asking about the con- 
struction of dairy houses, and the deep can system, 
than I had received in two years before. The fol- 
lowing letter is a very good type of those received, 
and the information asked, seems now to be so 
generally desired, that it is worth while to repeat it, 
(with some moCifications), although it has already 
been pretty well stated in these papers. 

“T have a good spring of water, convenient to 
my barn, which delivers at the surfuce of the 
ground, it flows the whole yéar round, and the tem- 
perature of the water is about 50°. I propose to 
build a dairy with a room 10 x 12, the floor being 2 
feet below the level of the ground, and cemented, 
and the walls to be of stone. Will it be enough if 
I make a water space in one side and one end 3 feet 
wide? I want to accommodate a dairy of 20 cows. 
I propose to erect a wooden room in which to make 
butter. Shall I have water space enough if I use 
cans 20 inches deep? Is there any danger of get- 


‘ting the milk too cool in such a room? Will three 


windows, 3 ft. square, one in each side and one in 
the end, be enough? Will I need any more drain- 
age except a drain to carry off the waste water? As 
the whole bottom will be cemented, will there be 
any disadvantage from its being 2 ft. under ground ? 
What butter worker would you advise getting? I 
think of getting a light horse-power, or dog-power, 
for churning.” — This correspondent goes on to 
give the reason why he is going into butter mak- 
ing—he is disgusted with the factory system as 
practiced in his neighborhood ; Iast year he sold 
his milk for $1 per 100 tbs., but the firm breaking, 
he lost nearly $200. ‘“‘ This year they manufacture 
and sell cheese at $2 per 100 Ibs , and declared a 
dividend for April of 63 cts. per 100 lbs. of milk, 
May 68 cts., and June 52 cts. That is as far as they 
have settled—in fact there is no settling about it, 
as we see no sale bills, and take what is left after 
they get what they want.” 

Another correspondent in Wisconsin uses a wind- 
mill to pump water for cooling milk ‘before taking 
it to the factory, and says there have not been 
twelve nights this summer when there has been 
wind enough to pump what water was needed. He 
thinks he'would prefer to pump by hand, rather 
than to depend on a windmill. 

The question divides itself into two branches, 
one, where there is a. natural spring of cold water, 
and the other where the water must be obtained by 
artificial means. The experience at Ogden Farm in 
this matter for nearly ten years past, has been with 
the artificial system, and I must say that it has 
worked, on the whole, very well. Being on the 
coast, we doubtless get more wind than we should 
if we were far inland, but with considerable ob- 
servation of the use of windmills, I think that even 
where they cannot be depended upon to work every 
day, they would so greatly reduce the amount of 
hand-pumping needed, as to make their use always 
advisable. Our spring is a deep well, which over- 
flows during seven or eight months of the year. It 
is about 1,000 feet away from the buildings, and 
the surface of the water at its highest, is about 35 
feet below the milk-house tank, and about 50 feet 
below the barn tank. We use the smallest wind- 
mill that is made, (8 feet in diameter), and force 
the water through wooden pipes, (4 inches square, 
with 14 inch bore). For the first year or two check- 
ed places in the pipe sprung a leak, and had to be 
pinched together with a very simple clamp and 
carriage bolts. For five years past the pipe has not 
needed looking at, and I am satisfied that there has 
been no leakage. During a very long drouth, like 
that of this summer, the water gets so Jow in the 
well, that we are obliged to economize it, and as 
we have over forty head of stock to water, we can 
take no considerable amount for the milk-house. 
This has been the driest summer that we have had 
since.the improvement of the farm was undertaken, 
and from two to four weeks past we have been 
obliged to use ice in the water tank. Every sum- 
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mer we are subject to a little inconvenience of this 
sort, but for ten or eleven months of the year our 
system ‘works perfectly. Of course) if one has & 
constant spring of cold water at a suffidient hight 
to flow directly into the’ milk-room, the wholé 
problem is solved, and everything ts easy. 

To answer the above letter: I would say that if 
the ground is dry—not springy, winter or sammer 
—then the building may be set with the surface of 
its floor two feet below the ground, thoroughly 
concreted, and have only a drain to carry away the 
overflow of the tank ; but if there is the least ten- 
dency to springiness, there should be a good under- 
drain laid under the foundation walls, and this 
should havea perfect outlet, to make ‘sure’ that "in 
wet, winter weather, there shall be no moisture 
under and about the walls, to enable the frost ‘to 
heave them, or to ooze through the walls thém- 
selves. In addition to this, the walls should be sur- 
rounded for a width of at least a foot with gravel, 
or small stones, which will prevent the ‘frost'from 
taking hold of them. In our experience we have 
had more trouble from the cracking of the cement 
of our water vat, by the heaving of the otiter wallig, 
than from any other source. For ‘a dairy of 20 
cows the tank proposed is much to . It will 
be ample if it is made 3 ft. wide and 10 ft. long, or 
across the end of the building, Indeed, a length 
of 8 ft. would be sufficient—supposing the milk to 
stand 36 hours before skimming. ‘The smaller the 
surface of the tank, the less is the absorption of 
heat, and the more effective will a limited’ supply 
of water be in keeping down the temperattire. “As 
the tank is surrounded with thick walls, the only 
material absorption of heat will be at the surface, 
so that there is no objection to its having considera- 
ble depth, and I think it would be better that it 
should be 2 ft. deep, rather than 14, although the 
latter would be enough for 20 inch cans, for in the 
case of a slight leakage from any cause, there will 
still be water enough to warm the cans, when it 
stands even a foot below the surface. The water 
should be admitted at one end, and should overflow 
at the opposite end, which will keep up a slight 
movement of the cooler water throughout the mass. 
50° is 4° colder than my stream, which T find to 
answer a good purpose, though I should prefer it 
to be even as low as 40°, were this possible. In 
carrying the water from the spring to the tank, the 
pipe should be laid, if possible, 3 ft. under ground, 
to keep it cold. Enough ventilation is enovgh, 
and two windows will be quite as good ‘as three. 
Indeed, although we have two windows we use but 
one of them. An artificial power for ehurning 
will, of course, save labor, but for a dairy of 20 cows 
a dog will certainly answer as Well as a horse, ' The 
butter worker that I use, is a table 8 ft. by 2, made 
of white oak, inclined a little to one side, with # 
groove cut along the lowér'side, and the two ends 
leading the butter-milk toa drip, ‘under which a 
pail is placed. About ten pounds of butter are 
worked at a time, with a paddle of white oak a foot 
long, and with a handle at each end. The édge of 
this paddle is slightly sharpened, and it is used'so 
as to chop the surface of the butter, spreading it 
out over the table. Then a sponge squeézéd out of 
cold water, is used to sop up the buttermilk and 
moisture that appears on the exposed #urface of 
the butter. Then the mass’ is turned together and 
chopped again, and again sponged ; these processes 
are repeated until the butter is dry. We use Bul- 
lard’s oscillating churn, which is along rectangular 
box, with no paddles or cleats inside. Just a plain 
box, tightly closed at the top; it is moved hori- 
zontally endwise, and the cream washing from end 
to end, keeps the sides always washed down, and 
thus avoids the acctmmulation of half churned 
cream, which is very apt to attach itself to the 
sides of any paddle churn, and which, becoming 
mixed with the butter, may make it streaked, and 
interfere with its keeping qualities, for the reason 
that unchurned cream contains a certain amount of 
casdin. The wooden room’ for making the butter 
had better be placed on top of the milk-room, as 
tending to protect it from heat more than a simple 
roof would do. ‘Indeed, if drainage'at ‘a sufficient 
depth can be obtained, it would be ‘better that the 
milk-room should be a cellar deep in the ground, 
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uheve the influence of the outside temperature 
would be very much less—the walls projecting 
above the ground only enough to give room for the 
ventilating windows. In cold climates, as a pro- 
tection against frost, some artificial heating will be 
needed, even if the milk-room is deep under ground, 
and ‘this may be best effected by pipes for the circu- 
lation of warm water, such as is used in green- 
houses, the, fire being outside in a lean-to. The 
same pipes may be extended to warm the churning 
room above. In summer time, the cream which 
awaits churning should be kept in a can immersed 
in the water tank. In winter it should be stood on 
or near the hot water pipes, long enongh to have 
its temperature raised to about 60°. 

Where, an artificial supply of water must be de- 
pended upon, that is to say, where the water is to 
be pumped from a well or from a distant spring, 
the arrangement.of the milk-house, water tank, 
etc., may be the same. The location of the wind- 
mill, and. the arrangement of the water supply, 
must depend-on circumstances. . For illustration, 
we will assume that no spring and no constant well 
is available. In this case the best plan will be to 
construct a very deep cistern—20 feet would be 
better than less—immediately under the milk-room, 
and. to place a windmill immediately over it, or 
very-near to it. The water should be pumped 
through a suction pipe leading to the very bottom 
of the cistern, and delivering at the top of the tank 
—not coming up to the churn room and running 
from there to the tank, because this would expose 
it more to the heat of the atmosphere. The over- 
flow should be conducted by a pipe to the top of 
the-water in the cistern, say at the level of its over- 
flow drain... As the only loss of water by this sys- 
tem would be by evaporation from the surface of 
the tank, and as.very slight additional supply would 
be needed to.compensate for this, the roof of the 
milk-house itself would doubtless furnish all that 
would, be needed, and, indeed, the leader should 
not, be more than one inch in diameter, so that in 
the case.of heavy summer showers, there would be 
only a. small amount of. warm water delivered into 
the eistern.. The smaller the shower supply, the 
colder will the water in the cistern be kept. Water 
in the bottom of a 20-ft. cistern, would be cold 
enough. to keep the milk at a sufficiently low tem- 
perature, but.to provide against long calms, when 
the windmill would not deliver enough water to 
cool the milk, without carrying too much heat back 
to the cistern, hand-pumping will sometimes be 
necessary. -The size of the tank should be care- 
fully adjusted to the requirements of the dairy, so 
that;there need be no more surface of water exposed 
for the absorption of heat than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Indeed, it would be well to divide the tank 
with partitions, so that: when the yield of milk is 
small, the.water surface may be reduced. 


The, deep-can system, on which the foregoing 
directions are of course based, seems to have sur- 
mounted its ‘‘ hard places,” and under the influence 
of Hardin’s. patented apparatus, to be spreading 
itself yery generally; but I desire to enter a slight 
protest against the success of this system being 
ascribed only to Hardin’s device for using a re- 
frigerator.. We who have been advocating the 
matter through all these years on the cold water 
basis, object to having our credit entirely frozen up 
by the refrigerator method. The principle is the 
same.in both cases, and whether the heat of the 
milk is abstracted. by cold water or by cold air, is 
only a.question of detail. The great point is that 
the. milk shall stand in deep masses with the least 
possible exposure of surface to the air, and that it 
shall be kept at.a temperature so low as to preclude 
- the possibility of any souring during the time re- 
quired for the complete rising of the cream. This 
may. be done with water at 54°, but there may be a 
certain advantage in getting down even to 40° or less. 

«While the leading principle of Hardin’s system is 
based.on the use of deep cans, he has undoubtedly 

very much, extended the range of its use wherever 
Pn oa obtained in liberal quantities. Further- 
more, we must accord to his vigorous advocacy of 
his method, the credit of developing the merit of 


the deep-can process, and securing its endorsement | 





by many influential witters, who were formeriy 
opponents of everything excepting the old-fash- 
ioned system of shallow setting, or the use of large 
shallow pans. Mr. John I. Carter, who is the man- 
ager of the Eastern Pennsylvania Experimental 
Farm, has made a thorough trial of Hardin’s 
method, and reports as follows: (1) Milk set in 
deep cans, under proper conditions, will produce 
as much butter as will milk set in shallow pans. 
(2) Milk set at 40°, under proper conditions, will 
yield as much butter as if set at 60°. (3) Neither 
light nor ventilation are of any importance if the 
milk is sound, and kept at a low temperature. (4) 
Butter from milk set in tightly covered cans, at a 
low temperature, will be better, and keep longer 
than that from shallow open pans, at the tempera- 
ture of spring-houses or vaulMs in hot weather. (5) 
Butter made from milk so set in cans, will be of 
more even quality than that made from milk ex- 
posed to the usual atmospheric influences. 

The ‘“‘ Lancet,” (London), of April 20th 1876, de- 
scribes experiments made by the French Inspector 
General of Agriculture. He set cow’s milk at vari- 
ous temperatures between the freezing point and 
90°, and maintained the temperature for twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours. He found that the nearer 
the temperature is to the freezing point, the more 
rapid and larger is the collection of cream; the 
greater the amount of butter; and (because of less 
evaporation) of the skimmed milk also ; the better 
the quality of both the butter and the skim-milk 
cheese. His theory of the cause of this result is, 
that the changes in the milk are due to a fermenta- 
tion, proceeding from the growth of organisms 
which set up the process. He thinks that the ap- 
plication of this principle need not be confined to 
ice-producing countries, as a sufficient refrigeration 
may be secured by the use of running water. Mr. 
Ezra Michener, of Bucks Co., Pa., who, in repeated 
trials made several years ago, secured results 
strongly favorable to shallow setting, now believes 
that those results were caused by his neglect to 
take off all the cream from his deep cans, and 
since he has tried them more thoroughly in Har- 
din’s refrigerator, he reports that the deep system 
gives the best butter ; that it secures all the butter 
that the milk can yield; that the labor is much 
less ; and that there is only the drawback that as 
the bulk of cream is increased, the labor of churn- 
ing isincreased in due proportion. As an offset to 
this the labor of taking care of the dairy utensils is 
very much reduced. 





The chemical department of the Inland Revenue 
Service of England, has recently made analyses of 
117 samples of butter, showing a remarkable uni- 
formity of composition, except in the amount of 
water contained. This varied from 4.15 percent to 
20.75. May this not account for the difference be- 
tween the firm, waxy, solid butter of the Jerseys, 
and the always soft, and sometimes almost olea- 
ginous butter produced by poorer breeds? The 
water here referred to is not that which might be 
removed by better working, but is really water of 
composition, water which it is impossible to ab- 
stract by any process of manufacture. A difference 
of 15 per cent in the amount of water contained in 
butter, mitigates in some degree the enormity of 
the high price obtained for what is known as “ gilt- 
edged ’’ butter. 





We have recently had a striking illustration of 
the influence of inheritance in developing the milk- 
ing tendency. We have a heifer, now two years 
old, which is descended from some of the most per- 
sistent milking stock of the herd. On the 11th of 
June last she was observed in the pasture to have 
developed a full bag, and to be leaking her milk. 
It was supposed of course, although she was full 
in the flank, that she had aborted her calf at about 
7 months. She was taken to the stable and milked 
regularly, giving from two to four quarts a day. 
I might have sold her for a fair price at the time, 
but owing to the value of her family, determined 
to keep her over, let her miss a year, and trust that 
she would come out all right after that. Two 
months later it became evident that she was carry- 
ing a living calf, and on the 27th of August she 





“peotieet a “perfectly ‘erent nd: healthy, though 
very small heifer calf, which is now thrifty and 
promising. She has increased materiaily in her 
yield of milk, and her udder has become very much 
developed. This is an almost unique instance in 
my experience, but I believe that it may be suffi. 
ciently accounted for by the fact of the accumula- 
tion in her ancestry, (long bred with much care for 
milking qualities,) of a tendency to the production 
of milk, which has finally overleaped its natura) 
bounds, and has attained a considerable deveiop- 
ment at an unusually early period of pregnancy. 
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Bee Notes for October, 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
Preparing Honey for Market. 

The form of the package that contains liquid honey 
will vary in different markets, yet one rule should always 
hold good. Whatever its size may be, (whether jelly 
cups, fruit jars, pails, orcans,)let the package be such 
as will be useful to the purchaser after the honey is con- 
sumed. A few seasons ago we used a large number of 
fruit jars of inferior quality, becausé of their cheapness, 
and the result was that all honey put up in standard jars 
sold first, and some of these inferior cans had to be emp- 
tied into flour pails before the honey could be sold. 
Some markets call for small packages, even as small ag 
one pound or less, while others will call for larger ones, 
from which to retail in such quantities as may be desired. 

I believ3 that when the process of removing honey 
from the comb by centrifugal force is more fully under- 
stood, and its perfect purity is appreciated, honcy in this 
form will be more generally called for. In cold weather 
it candies, becoming very hard, in fact so hard that when 
very cold, it may be cut from a tub with a knife, and 
dealt out in a paper as readily as butter. 

If box-honey is to be transported any distance to mar- 
ket, it should be properly packed in cases for that pur- 
pose. The number of boxes packed in a case will de- 
pend upon their size. Cases should not contain over 50 
Ibs. each. The ends of the case should be of basswood, 
and top and bottom of pine, if preferred. The sides 
of the case should be left open to show the honey, with 





PACKING CASE FOR HONEY. 


simple strips an inch wide, nailed across the top and bot- 

tom, as shown in the engraving, to keep the boxes in 

place. Two ends, with a handle on each, a top and bot- 

tom, and four inch-wide strips are required for each case. 
Replies to Questions. 

“What cheap work on bee-keeping would you recom- 
mend ?”"—I kelieve no book is better adapted to the wants 
of the beginner than ‘‘Quinby‘s Bee-keeping Explained.” 

“How late in the season is it safe to extract honey, 
and leave ample time for bees to fill up for winter ?”— 
This depends upon the location, and yield of fall honey. 
Each one must understand his own locality, and be gov- 
erned accordingly. In some sections bees gather little 
honey after Sept. 1st. In others they would secure 
enough for winter stores if the weather was favorable. 

‘Is buckwheat honey good for wintering bees ?”—It is 
not considered the best food for winter, but if my bees 
could secure enough for winter stores, I should deem it 
advisable to extract all the white honey, and allow them 
to use the buckwheat honey. 

“Is it expedient to take one or two frames of honey 
out of very heavy hives in the fall?”-—If, after equaliz- 
ing the honey, as directed in the Sept. Notes, too much 
remains in any hive, it would be well to remove some of it, 
and place empty combs in the center, where the bees can 
occupy them; or, if there is not a supply of empty 
combs, extract the honey from those removed, and return 
them, placing them in the center of the hive. 

“At what time do bees stop breeding in the fall ?”— 
Breeding will continue as long as forage of any kind 
abounds. 

“Would you advise increasing the number of swarms 
in the beginning, or near the close of the season ?”’—If 
new swarms are to build their own combs, I should ad- 
vise making swarms early in the season. but if empty 
combs can be furnished, it would be desirable for some 
reasons to make them later. 

‘* What hive, and what sized frames are preferable ?”— 
My preference is proved by the hive I use exclusively, 
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which is fully described and illustrated in the January 
No. of the present volume of this paper. 

“Why do apiarians put combs 1} inch apart, when 
the bees naturally build them but 1% inch ?’*—One inch 
and one half apart from center to center, including 
space between combs, is found to be nearest accurate. 

Should bees be housed during winter, or left on their 
summer stands ?”—To answer this question fully, would 
require an entire article. If all the necessary require- 
ments are complied with, I am emphatically in favor of 
jn-door wintering. 
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Science Applied to Farming.—XXIL 
BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER. 
ee 


More about Scientific Investigations—Ger- 
man Potash Salts. 


I sometimes wonder what some of my good con- 
servative farmer friends, who are satisfied with the 
old ways of tilling, breeding, and feeding that our 
great-grandfathers tried and proved, and take no 
stock in new-fangled notions and scientific theories, 
would think if they were to see how the experi- 
ments are made in the German and other Euro- 
pean Stations, the labor, patience, and money 
they cost, and the ways their results are applied. 
The accounts of the experimental investigations on 
the subject of Animal Nutrition that have been 
published during the last fifteen years in the Ger- 
man language alone, would make what most people 
would call a good-sized library. The experiments 
thus described are numbered by hundreds and even 
thousands, each one of which has cost the labor of 
days, weeks, and even months. They have called 
in requisition the services of the ablest scientific 
men and the most successful farmers. They have 
involved an incalculable amount of thought, care, 
and toil, in the laboratory, the stable, and the study. 
The labor, much of it of a menial sort, has been 
performed willingly, even enthusiastically, by those 
to whom it has brought not wealth, but only 
meagre support. And it has at length come to be 
appreciated by the public. The first Agricultural 
Experiment Station was started in Germany some 
twenty-five years ago. There are now over seven- 
ty on the Continent of Europe, and are increasing 
more and more rapidly year by year, and many of 
them were founded by the farmers themselves, 
who contribute largely to their support. 

Many will say: ‘‘ Well, what real practical good 
do plain farmers get from all this scientific experi- 
menting and book-writing?”’? These investigations 
have done a vast deal to settle the questions about 
stock-feeding, that occupy so much space in the 
papers, and are perplexing as they are important to 
millions of farmers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Combined with the results of daily farm experience, 
they have shown for what purposes different kinds of 
fodder materials are best fitted, and how much each 
is worth ; they have taught the farmers how to make 
valuable fodder out of poor hay and straw, how to 
employ lucerne, seradella, clover, and other forage 
crops to the best advantage ; how to utilize waste 
products like flax-seed and cotton-seed and the oil- 
cake made from them, like the refuse from the 
manufacture of sugar from beets and of alcoholic 
spirits and starch from potatoes and grains ; they 
have shown in what proportions these and scores 
of other fodder materials should be mixed and 
used, so as to get the greatest benefit from the 
least cost. And much as has been accomplished in 
the matter of feeding, still more has been Jearned 
about the nature and use of manures, and the cul- 
tivation of crops. 





Correspondents frequently ask ‘‘ Why not trans- 
late into English that German Farmer’s Diary, you 
occasionally speak of as giving fodder and manure 
tables, and so much other condensed and practical 
information for farmer’s use?’’ Well, that is a re- 
markable little book, and there are a number of 
others that, like it, are brimming full of just the 
plain, concise, practical information that every 
farmer most urgently needs, and nothing but the 
most costly research, combined with the longest 
and best experienee can supply. But these books 





are prepared, not for American, but for European | 


farmers, and if put into English, would not be 
quite adapted for use here. In the matter of cattle 
feeding, for instance, many of the fodder materials 
most common in Germany, are but little known here, 
and vice versa, The German fodder mixtures are 
full of such articles as lucerne, seradella, rye-grass, 
bean-straw, rape-cake, beet-cake, and potato slump, 
while Indian corn and meal have not been experi- 
mented with to any extent there. We need tables 
and directions based on investigations of our 
home products. With what has been done on the 
other side of the water, these researches will be 
comparatively easy, but they must be made before 
we can have the results adapted to our use, as the 
German farmers have them. 





Those who read these articles will perhaps be 
inclined to think that some of them are, at the 
bottom, less attempts to give practical informa- 
tion to farmers, than arguments for scientific 
experiments. Well, that is exactly what I in- 
tend them to be, and if I were to speak my mind 
freely, I should say a good deal more in the same 
direction. The fact is that the time is coming, in- 
deed it has come in our older States, when we must 
better understand how to manage our soils, our 
fertilizers, our crops, our feeding materials, and 
our stock, or fail in our farming. And this definite 
knowledge of the principles that underlie the right 
practice of farming, is not useful simply for the 
better crops and larger profit it will bring. Like 
other knowledge it has a worth of its own, which 
can not be reckoned in dollars and cents. 





German Potash Salts as Fertilizers 


is a subject about which I receive a great many in- 
quiries. In the German farmers’ books spoken of 
above, most of these inquiries are plainly and con- 
cisely answered. But, as nothing of the sort is 
easily attainable in English, [ will try to reply 
briefly to some of the most important ones. 

The potash salts from the mines at Stassfurt in 
North Germany, are at present the most important 
source of potash for agriculture. It is a compara- 
tively few years since the deposits were discovered, 
but the products have come into very general use 
in Germany and other parts of Europe, and are be- 
ing imported quite largely into thiscountry. When 
rightly used on soils deficient in potash, they are 
very profitable fertilizers. A vast amount of ex- 
perimenting has been done with them, more in 
Germany than anywhere else. The results indicate 
that the usefulness of these salts as fertilizers de- 
pends not only upon the character of the salts 
themselves, of which there are various grades, but 
also on the kind of soil, the method of application, 
and the kind of crop. 

The potash salts as taken from the mines con- 
tain only small proportions of potash compounds, 
the bulk consisting of other materials which have 
comparatively little agricultural value and are 
sometimes positively injurious. In the early his- 
tory of the Stassfurt potash industry, many experi- 
ments were made with these crude salts, but, with 
the exception of the ‘ Kainit,’’ their use has been 
attended perhaps oftener by failure than by suc- 
cess. It has been found necessary to subject 
them to chemical treatment, by which the potash 
compounds are more or less completely purified. 
This is done at factories near the mines, where 
immense quantities of the potash salts are manu- 
factured for technical and agricultural uses, As 
prepared for market, the potash fertilizers contain 
potassium in the form of either chloride of potas- 


sium or sulphate of potash, and, along with thess, 


chloride of sodium, chloride of magnesium, sul- 
phate of soda, and sulphate of magnesia.* The 
kinds and amounts of the potash and other com- 
pounds, varies with the different brands. 
chloride of sodium (common salt) is sometimes 
beneficial to crops, and sometimes otherwise. The 
sulphate of magnesia is often very useful. But 
the chloride of magnesium, when present jn con- 
siderable quantities, is apt to be positively harmful. 


* For explanation of these chemical terms, and further 
accounts of their composition, value, and use, see ‘ Sci- 
ence Applied to Farming Correspondence,” on page $95, 
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| mended, They have been found particularly good 


High and Low Grade Potash Salts—Sal- 
phates and Chiorides, (Muriates). 

Besides these concentrated salts, a number of 
articles of lower grade, either waste products from 
the purifying processes, or in their original form 
as dug from the mines, are sold for fertilizers. As 
stated above, in some of these salts the potagsium 
occurs as sulphate of potash, in others as chloride 
of potassium, or, as called by dealers, muriate of 
potash, They are accordingly known either as 
Sulphates, or Chlorides, (Muriates.) It is cus- 
tomary to reckon the potassium in all as “actual 
potash.” By this is understood the amount of pure 
potash or potassa, which is either present as such 
in the salt, or would be if all the potassium present 
were in that form. The amount of actual potash 
varies in the different grades, from 7 or 8 per cent 
in the lowest, to 50 per cent or more in the highest, 
Unfortunately a large part of the German potash 
salts imported into this country, are of the lower 
grades. The disadvantage in purchasing these 
poorer articles, isa doubleone, They furnish very 
little potash, the bulk being made up of other and 
inferior or injurious compounds, and the purchaser 
has to pay the cost of freight and handling this ex- 
tra material from the mines in Germany to his farm. 

Use of the German Potash Salts.—Kinds 

to Select, 

It is clear that for this side of the Atlantic the 
high grades must bethe most economical as potash 
fertilizers, The sulphates are, on the whole, pre- 
ferable, but the potassium in these is more costly 
than in the chlorides, The chlorides sometimes 
injure the burning quality of the leaf of tobacco, 
decrease the amount of starch in potatoes, and make 
them less ‘‘ mealy”’ than is desirable, and decrease 
likewise the amount of sugar in sugar-heets, . The 
sulphates, on the other hand, are always safe: They 
increase the quantity of the crops as much. as the 
chlorides, without injuring, indeed often improving 
the quality. For buckwheat, corn, wheat, oats, and 
other grains, for grasses, and for wet soils, ihe 
chlorides are very highly recommended, and be- 
cause of their cheapness, often to be preferred to 
the sulphates, To the lower grades, which con- 
tain large quantities of chloride of sodium, and 
sometimes of chloride of magnesium, the same ob- 
jection would obtain as to the chloridesof potas- 
sium, but in greater degree. Generally speaking, 
the most desirable grades for our American farmers 
will probably be: Poy 

For Sulphates ; either the highest grades, whi¢h 
contain from % to 90 per cent, or more, of sulphate 
of potash, corresponding to from 40 to 50 per cent 
of actual potash ; or the sulphate of potash and 
magnesia, which contains 54 to 57 per cent of sul- 
phate of potash, and 84 to 88 per cent of sulphate 
of magnesia. 

For Chlorides: the ‘ muriate’’ with 80 to 85 per 
cent of chloride of potassium, corresponding to 50 
-52 per cent of potash. 

None of these salts have any considerable 
amount of chloride of sodium or magnesium, 
There is a grade of so-called ‘Prepared Kainit,” 
which contains some 29-33 per cent of sulphate of 
potash, which may also be recommended. 


Where and How to Apply Potash Salts. . 


Whether a given soil is deficient in potash or not, 
is a matter that can best be learned by actual trial 
of potassic fertilizers. A great deal of care is néces- 
sary with these manures. Many failures result 
from misapplication. One cardinal point to be ob- 
served is the necessity of having the potash evenly 
and deeply distributed through the soil. To this 
end the potash fertilizers should be applied as long 
as possible before the seed is put in, either in very 
early spring, or, still better, in the previous autumn, 

,for a spring or summer crop. It is an excellent 
plan to compost or mix them with earth before 
using. They should be either plowed or harrowed 
in. Potash salts are generally most useful when 
applied with phosphates and nitrogenous.manures. 
In Germany, where the potash salts have come into 
general use, quantities corresponding to 200 to 500 
pounds of the higher grades, and from 800 to 600 
pounds of the lower grades to the acre are recom- 
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for gtass, clover, and other fodder crops, for 
beans and peas, tobacco; flax, grains and root crops. 
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A Southern House Costing $2,300. 
BY'S. B. REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


These plans, designed for a Georgia residence, 
will be adapted to the requirements of others de- 
siring to build an inexpensive rural home, in any of 
the Southern States.... Exterior (fig. 1).—The 
plan indicates that the proprietor is not circum- 
scribed by want of land, and prefers to extend 
the area of the ground floor, rather than to build 

ward. The breadth of the front (48 feet), the 
large entrance and window openings, the spacious 
verandas, and broad steps, are each prominent and 
desirable features, indicative of comforts and hos- 
pitstty. The elevated or second story part of the 
ain House forms a substantial and fitting center, 
around which the roofs of the wings and verandas 
incline, and adds largely in giving poise and char- 
acter to the whole building. The hight from the 
ground to the frame work of the building is two 
feet. Its location should have a good surface 
drainage assured during rainy seasons, and afford 
pleasant outlooks from the verandas....Imterior. 
—In most parts of the South very much of the 
year could be comfortably spent out of doors alto- 
gether, but for the requirements of shade and re- 
tirement. There are times, however, when severe 
weather makes it necessary that one’s family should 
be well housed, and when a good fire is both a 
luxury and necessity. A house for s=ch a latitude 
should have large rooms, with high ceilings, an 
abundance of door and window openings, and a 
plentiful spread of shady verandas. Where prac- 
ticable, the windows should have folding sashes 
opening to the floor, if protected by outside cover- 
ings. There should be at least one chimney in the 
main or highest part of the house, having a large 
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) fire-place adapted to the use of wood for fuel, 


having openings near the room ceilings into 
the flues, for ventilation. The Dining Room, 





Kitchen, and the more domestic offices, require a 
separate and distinct building, situated a short 
distance in the rear of the house, and connected 
with it by a covered passage way.... First Story 
(fig. 2).—Hight of ceiling 10 feet. The simple ar- 
rangement shown provides for each of the above 





pine clap-boards, laid 5 inches to the weather, The 
roofs of the main house and wings are laid with 
hemlock boards ; all other roofs and cornice projec- 
tions are laid with inverted 1 x 44-inch tongue and 
grooved pine flooring, and lastly covered with I Cc 
charcoal tin, locked and soldered in the best man- 




















requirements. The front Entrance is through 
large double doors. The Hall extends through the 
house. The Living Room, a large apartment adapt- 
ed to a good sized family, is centrally situated, and 
protected on every side from the direct rays of the 
sun; it adjoins the pleasant and shady verandas 
front and rear, both being accessible through the 
folding windows, that open like doors down to the 
floor. It communicates with the hall through 
wide double doors, has a large closet and an open 
fire—The Bed-room is of good dimensions, has 
three windows opening to the verandas, and one 
side window. The two closets are so arranged as 
to form an Alcove tothe rear window. The ceiling 
of this alcove is arched over, producing a very 
pleasant effect. An opening is made near tue ceil- 
ing into one of the flues of the adjoining chimney 
for ceiling ventilation.—The Parlor (or Library) is 
situated in the most quiet part of the building, 
where company may be entertained, or persons may 
engage in reading or study, without disturbance 
from those engaged in house-work. Large windows 
open to the front veranda, and other windows are 
provided at the side and rear. A covered Passage- 
way leads from the rear hall door to the food de- 
partments. These consist of a Dining-room, Kitch- 
en, Store-room, and two Closets, and to the rear of 
these is added a Servant’s Bed-room.—The Dining- 
room and Kitchen are each of ample size, with 
windows arranged on opposite sides, to admit a 
plentiful supply of fresh: air. A Pump, Sink, and 
two Wash-tubs, are provided in the kitchen. The 
store-room and closets are thoroughly shelved, If 
desirable, a china closet may be easily constructed 
at one side of the fire-place, into which one of the 
doors already provided would open....Second 
Story (fig. 3).—Hight of ceiling 9feet. This may 
be divided into two or more rooms, as required, for 
Bed-rooms. The cross-partitions may be 8 feet 


-high, admitting ,a free circulation of air through. 


....Ceomstruction.—Brick piers, placed 6 feet 
apart under all sills, are intended for the founda- 
tion. The remaining space is left unobstructed for 
the circulation of air. A cellar may be excavated, 
and walled up under the main house, with stairs 
leading to it from the rear veranda, under the main 
flight. In the estimate provision is made for a 
regular frame of sawed timber, which should be 
framed and raised in a substantial manner. The 





siding for the main house and wings is of 6-inch 








Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW OF HOUSE. 


ner. The cornices are constructed with good pro- 
jections, and have neat truss supports. The veran- 
das are ma‘le with simple parts. The co.amns for 
the front are 7-inch boxed, with bases, and scrolled 
spandrels—for the rear of 3x4 joist with bases, 
and plain spandrels. The veranda plates and 
rafters are planed for painting, and of course left 
exposed to sight. The pediments shown on the 
front are of open work, to allow the warmed air 
from near the roofs to escape. The upper frame- 
work (plates and rafters) of the rear building are 
also planed, and left exposed to sight from the in- 
side. The inclosing and partitions for this part are 
of 1x4i-inch pine tongue and grooved flooring, 
dressed on both sides, put on in a vertical manuer, 
and nailed to the sills and plates. 13-inch pine 
battens are put around the inside of the rooms at 
the proper hight for a chair-rail (2? Jeet to the up- 
per edge), and joined to the casings of the doors 
and windows of like materials, and all thoroughly 
nailed with ‘‘clinch’’ nails to the upright board- 
ing.—The roof is built as described for the veran- 
das, is double pitch, and has sufficient spread to 
include the shed, making it & part of the same build- 
ing.—The kitchen chimney is built nearly in the 
center of this building, has a large open fire-place, 
and has a good hight abovetheroof. All floors are 
of 1x4i-inch tongue and grooved pine flooring, 
close laid and blind nailed. AJl rooms in the main 
building and wings are hard-finished upon two 
coats of brown mortar. All work usually painted 
has two coats of good paint. The roof gutters are 
made as shown in the American Agriculturist for 
May, 1875.... Estimate : 
8,000 iy tr! and chimneys, furnished and laid, 
ELE ROSE Se pe ET Te oh F $ 96.00 
550 yards Plastering, @ 35c. per yard 
5,054 feet ‘Timber, @ 2c. per ft 
viz. Sills, 4x8 in.x261 ft. long. 
Ties, 4x6 in.x261 ft. long. 4 Posts, 4x7 in.x22 ft. long. 
Plates, 4x6 in.x 92 ft. long. 1 Piazza Si!l, 3x8 in.x230 ft.I’g. 
4 Hips, 8x8 in.x17 ft. long. *  Plute,3x8 in.x206 ft.long. 
56 Beams, 2x8in.xi4ft.long. ‘* Beams,2x6in.x384ft.long. 
50 Joist, 3x4 in.x18 [t. long, @ l6c. each................66 8.00 
300 Wall Strips, 2x4 in.x18 ft. long, @ 18c. each............ 


370 Siding (6-inch clap-boards), @ 18c. each..... 
170 Hemlock Boards, @ 16c. each.......... ceecccecceeces 27.20 





52 Beams, 2x8 in.x2! ft. long. 


240 feet Cornice bracketed, @ 20c. # foot..... .. ......65 48.00 
208 feet Simple 'rear Cornice, @ 8c. # foot. .............6- 16.4 
88 squares of Tin, @ $8 # square... . .... --. 304.00 
6,000 feet of 1x4 T. & G. Flooring Pine, @ 4c. ® foot. ..240.00 
24 Piazza Col.'mns (complete), average @ $! each..... 24.00 
1 Stairs complete, $60; 31 Windows, @ $10, $310...... 870.00 
20 Doors, @ $9, $180; 2 Mantles, $50.............060..... 230.00 
Sinks, Pumps, and Wash Tubs.... ‘ 


Closet finish, $12.00. Nails, $25.00°.............. cece eens 87.00 
Pointing. $150; Carting. $30..... wo. «00180 00 
Boards for outside Casings $30.40; Incidentals, $67.58... 97.98 
Ca Bias i455:0. <- Sotho eccance | eccdecedouddes 00.00 


Total Cost, COMP, ....ssrserrsrrere0ere0eneees opeyQ00.00 
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The Angora Goat. 


BY R. PETERS, ESQ,, ATLANTA, GA. 
See ears 

INTRODUCTION INTO THE UNITED STATES.—Dur- 
ing the administration of President Polk, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey requested that a suitable person be 
sent to that country to 
experiment in the cul- 
ture of cotton. Dr. 
. James B. Davis, of 8. 
C., was selected and 
commissioned to per- 
form this important 
service. On his return, 
in 1848, the Sultan, de- 
siring to reciprocate the 
courtesy of the Presi- 
dent, caused nine head 
of the choicest fleece- 
bearing goats in his 
dominions, to be select- 
ed and presented to Dr. 
Davis. These doubtless 
were selected from the 
herds of Angora, a dis- 
trict of country lying 
among the Taurus 
Mountains, which tra- ; 
verse Asiatic Turkey, 
and which derives its 
name from its principal 
city, situated about two 
hundred miles east of 
Constantinople. Inthe 
year 1854 I visited the 
farm of Dr. Davis, near 





Columbia, 8. C., and 
found his stock of 
pure-bred Angoras, 


(these goats are called by the Arabs Chamal, or 
Camel-goat, meaning ‘‘soft,’’ or ‘ silky,’’) to con- 
sist of seven females and two males. Besides 
these he had one pure-bred Thibet ewe, several 
head of one-half Thibet and one-half Angora, and 
quite a number of grade females, bred from the 
common short-haired ewe goats of the country, 
and his Angora bucks. I purchased all the pure- 
bred Angoras, and several of the Thibet-Angoras. 
Dr. Davis had fallen into error as to the native 
country of his goats ; 
and, believing them to 
be Cashmere, quoted 
their fleeces as being 
worth from six to eight 
dollars per pound, 
while in reality they 
were Angoras, whose 
fleece, known to com- 
merce as ‘mohair, — 
has been an article of = 
import into Great 
Britain and this coun- 
try for years, and held 
at from sixty cents to 
one dollar per pound. 
CHARACTERISTICS AND 
Hasits.—I have own- 
ed Angoras selected 
from six distinct im- 
portations from Asia, 
and have found them 
to differ greatly in size, 
fleece, and horns, and 
the shape of the ears, 
It is easy to trace sev- 
eral varieties of cross- 
es in many of the im- 
portations, occasioned, 
doubtless, by the fact 
that stock-breeders, in 
their native country, 
are ignorant of the 
system prevailing here, of breeding up from point 
to point—and more :generally to the admission of 
stray bucks from distant localities into the various 
flocks. In fact, it may be safely asserted that we 
have in this country, any quantity of grade goats 








far superior to many that have been imported. In 
the absence of any other standard than that sug- 
gested by my own judgment, founded on my ex- 
perience with these valuable animals, I have for 
twenty years observed the following rules in select- 
ing a stock buck. 1st. Pedigree dating back to 
ancestors imported from Asia. 2nd. Weight and 





MALE ANGORA GOAT.—DBelonging to R. Peters, Esq., Atlanta, Ga. 


length of the long, silky, ringletted, white fleece, 
and its freedom from kemp and mane on the 
back and neck. 8d. Form, size, and vigor. 4th. 
Long pendent ears, and upright, spiral horns. 
By a persevering and studious adherence to this 
system of selection, I have obtained a flock of great 
uniformity. The Angora is a hardy, industrious, 
and nearly self-sustaining animal—subsists in its 
Asiatic mountain home almost entirely by browsing 
—and may be classed as herbivorous. Being active 








travel much faster and can endure more: The 
Angora seems not to succeed well in the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States where they are imprison- 
ed (as it were) in small [enclosures, and kept on 
grass in summer, and in closed barns in winter. 
Although from a locality.on the fortieth parallel of 
latitude, north, they thrive best below that. line on 
the Atlantic coast, 
though they do sur- 
prisingly well on the 
Pacific coast, as far as 
introduced, but especi- 
ally in California, New 
', Mexico, Colorado, and 
3 Arizona, whose climate 
‘ and topography is said 
to closely resemble that 
_ Of their Asiatic home, 
- with its wet and dry 
seasons. It can not 
brook—scarcely endure 
‘ — confinement, but 
loves to roam at will 
over the highest moun- 
tain peaks, thriving and 
' yielding its rapid in- 
crease of progeny, and 
its ringletted, silky 
fleece, where other 
stock will starve. It is 
a singular fact that 
while the Angora will 
live in the snow all win- 
ter, in the southern 
latitudes, and do. well 
on browse, they will die 
in a northern latitude, 
housed and fed, or ina 
very wet climate. Ef- 
forts have been made to 
acclimate them in England, and signally failed; 
while in France, after an expenditure of $350,000, 
they are likely to succeed in but one locality of 
limited extent. If not sooner sheared, the Angoras 
shed their overcoat of ‘‘ Mohair’’ in March or April 
of each year. Their winter coating then grows 
slowly until about July, when the “ mohair” starts 
and grows very rapidly, until January, when it 
gains its full growth, averaging about nine inches 
in length. The Angoras live to a greater age than 
Merino sheep, and are 
more prolific. 1 have 
three ewes in my flock, 














FEMALE ANGORA GoaT.—Belonging to R. Peters, Hsq., Atlanta, Ga. 


fact that in 1854 I sheared six and a-half pounds 
of “mohair’’ from a buck of the Davis importation, 
referred to above, and in 1876 I sheared exactly 
the same quantity from one of his descendants. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) ~ * dois 


and vigorous, they roam over wide ranges of wild, 
rugged country, in search of food, utilizing and 
giving value to worthless vegetation refused by 
most other animals, and will feed and fatten double 
the distance from water that sheep can, as they 





numbered by the Ran- 
dall system of notches 
in the ears, so there 
can be no mistake as to 
their identity. No. 53 
was dropped in 1861. 
She has raised 21 kids, 
brought. her first. in 
1862, and her last in 
1875, is now very feeble 
and on the decline. 
No. 68 was dropped in 
1862, and No. 69in 1863, 
both brought fine kids 
in March, 1876,at the 
age of 14 and 18 years. 
.. AveRAGE ANNUAL 
Curm.—Pure-bred .An- 
goras will: yield: from 
five to eight pounds of 
“mohair” per clip, 
with one notable ex- 
ception of aten-pound 
clip from a celebrated 
no-horned Costamboul | 
‘buck, the property of 
Mr. Landrum, of Cali- 
fornia. The general 
| uniformity of the yield 
is indicated by the 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 9. 


It may seem strange, or rather like a too oft told 
tale, to read in October about the drouth of August, 
but as I walk over the, parched grass, which 
crackles under foot, or poke about after a shower 
in the grain stubblo, to see if I can find a single 
plant of red clover or of timothy out of the many 
which expanded their sced-leaves, or shot up their 
delicate spears, tinder the benign influence of May, 
or watch at night-fall to see if the dew and the 
moist sea-breeze will unroll the close-curled corn, 
I can think of hardly anything else. We had one 
blessed and all-blessing rain near a fortnight ago, 
and upon us and our thirsty acres it came down 
gently and tenderly at first, and then, after the sur- 
face was moistened, and the shingles swollen, and 
when all nature waited with open, open bosom, 
how it was poured out !—Not with blinding flashes 
and crashes of thunder, not in floods and with tem- 
pestuous winds—but quietly and bounteously, as 
it were lovingly—all day and all night, and longer 
—every thing seemed to give thanks—even many 
men; but some said, ‘‘ too late to do much good.” 
—‘t won't save the corn.’”’—“ It all stopped in the 
soil, and won’t help the wells any.”—There are 
folks who would not be suited, if they had their 
heart’s wish as soon as they knew it. Their wants 
would grow faster than their wishes, and they 
would always find something to grumble about. 

Even the morning greeting of neighbors develops 
character, and it is not hard to “‘spot” the grum- 
blers. ‘‘Good morning, neighbor! How are you 
to-day ?”—“‘ First rate ; how’s yerself ?’’—or, ‘* Bul- 
ly.”—That is one class—cheerful and positive. An- 
other probably answers the same greeting, ‘‘ Can’t 
complain.” —As if to complain was the great privi- 
lege of life, and as dear to the heart, as the right 
to grumble is to a Jack Tar. 


Fine, Deep Tillage. 


. In some years simple tillage does not seem to be 
of great use. We can turn over a good sward, fur- 
row out, and plant corn, and with a little fertilizer 
in the hill, and once or twice horse-hoeing, it does 
very well. All the better it would he, if a good 
dressing of manure were plowed in when the sod 
was turned over. In dry seasons, how different ! 
tillage tells wonderfully, and the neighbors are 
quite agreed that it has never shown such results 
as this year. 
: Corn on Stubbic Land, 

or twice on the same ground, does far better than 
on sod. Potatoes were under suspicion this spring, 
and no oné about here planted so many as psual ; 
the résult was, we hardly knew what to do with 
our last year’s corn ground. Much of it was planted 
again with corn, end has uniformly stood the 
drouth well, and will give nearly a full crop, against 
half acrop on sod. I attribute this to two facts. 
One, that the soil which had been under the plow 
one summer, and exposed to the frost one winter, 
was in a finer condition of tilth, than that which 
was but once plowed, after lying for years in grass ; 
the other, that the drouth came on so early that the 
roots of the corn were still only in the sod, and had 
not formed connection with the subsoi], where no 
doubt there was a store of moisture, which would 
have been of great benefit. We had not rain 
enough after corn was planted, to rot the sod, 
and the heat of June and July was so severe, that 
it was dried out with the soil and crops upon it. 


Peaty Soils. 


When black or peaty soils—those which contain a 
great proportion of organic matter in that condition 
of arrested decomposition, which renders them of 

- all sour soils the sourest in a wet season, and if in 
good tilth, and in a dry season, of all sweet soils 
the sweetest—when these soils, I say, after having 
been a year or two under culture, are well tilled, 
they become fine as. dust, and: apparently dry as 
ashes, but any thing almost will grow well on 

them, corn, oats, cabbages, roots, potatoes for 
fee ete., and it is wonderful to see how ob- 
‘i the moisture is absorbed from the hot air, 


such soils, corn curled in the day, but opened broad 
and fresh every night, so far as I observed. 
But it was tillage that did it. On that which was 
not cultivated, but left lumpy, and not frequently 
stirred, the craps suffered worse than on other 
soils. No doubt the black color made it hotter, and 


unless in a state of minute subdivision, no moisture 
would be absorbed day nor night. 


Sammer-Failowing to Kill Weeds. 


As I said, we have not planted so many potatoes 
as usual, and some of us—one near neighbor in 
particular—has been summer-fallowing with the in- 
tention to follow with roots next year. All the 
first part of the season the crops of weeds would 
start as soon as the ground was plowed and harrow- 
ed, and I notice both on his land and on mine that 
plowing alone is not enough—only a few weeds 
start after plowing, but after a good harrowing, in 
one week weedy spots would be green with them. 
In moderately dry weather, and upon soils that 
would not bake to form a crust, I am inclined to 
think the harrow might be well followed by a 
roller. When there is moisture in the soil, rolling 
tends to keep it there, and. pressing moist soil 
around seeds causes them to sprout. After the 
drouth became serious, weeds ceased to grow’; no 
more germinated, and even some of those which 
had a good start stood still, soit has been on the 
whole a grand weed-killing year. 

Where the good Crops arc. 

In a season like this, and may, we never sce 
another, it is not hard to tell beforehand where the 
good crops may be found. They will not be on 
farmsor in gardens where the proprietor goes to 
the city every day. Plowing -and hocing among 
baked clods, and in dusty ash-heaps, is discourag- 
ing. Weeding mangels and carrots, even though 
you. do not begin until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, when you see every plant where the earth is 
disturbed wilt down as limp as a rag within ten 
minutes, takes the plzck out of men, and so there 
are plenty of discouragements that keep men from 
hoeing, plowing, and the general tillage of growing 
crops. Itis where men do their own work, are not 
set back by trifles, and manage by working late into 
the evenings, and on cloudy days, to get clean and 
well tilled crops. These are even now looking 
very well in deep soils, and not badly anywhere 
that Ihave seen. Tomatoes show this remarkably, 
melons and squashes not less, peas and beans also, 
and with potatoes it makes all the difference this 
year between half a yield and next to none. 


Pork. 


How many people inveigh against pork! ‘‘ As 
unfit for a Christian to eat as it is fora Jew.”’—‘‘ The 
source of all the scrofula in the country.’”’—“ Un- 
healthy in every form, and promotive of all sorts of 
diseases.’’—Forty years of pork-eating has led me 
to a very different view of the matter. No form of 
animal food, exept locusts or grasshoppers, is so 
easily reared. No flesh of any domesticated animal 
is so flayorous, none so rich, so tender and delicate, 
none so white and beautiful, and none takes salt 
and smoke so well. The fat can well besubstituted 
for lard for most uses. Fresh, or salted, or smoked, 
or rendered, if is unequalled. Pork is no food for 
babes—that I admit, nor for sedentary dyspepties. 
It may be too hearty for delicate females, but it is 
teal man’s meat. There is no disagreement be- 
tween salt pork and hard work; if anything goes 
wrong, depend upon it, the pork is not seasoned 
with sweat enough. 

Pork and Apples—iabials, linguals, and _palatals, 
unite in one thrilling cord at the bare mention. It 
matters little how they are combined—the pork 
and the apples. Roast pork and apple sauce, pork 
and apple dumplings, fried salt pork and fried sour 
apples, boiled salt pork and baked sweet apples. 
These are farmers’ stand-bys and luxuries, and 
alternating with boiled, baked, broiled, or fried 
bacon, fill up admirably between the twice or thrice 
a week that the butcher calls. Besides all this, as 
if this was not enough almost to make a man take 





off his hat to a nice porker—and certainly to a three 


if hotter, then surely dryer by day, and of course, | 





——_s 


and conveyed down deep into the soil. On even | hundred pounder ; besides all this, no quedruped 


reaches maturity so rapidly, none multiplies so fast, 
none makes so good use of the food fed to it out 
none fattens so readily at allages. I fell in With 


General Kilpatrick 


the other day, and had an interesting talk with him 
about his farm horses, grade Short-horns, and Pigs. 
I'll not attempt to repeat it, for I hope some day to 
visit his farm, and can then make a better story of 
it; but as an illustration of the amount of pork a 
good feeder may make, will mention that he kills 
at four months old almost uniformly, which is just 
as soon as the pigs will weigh 100 pounds, and 
shipping to New York, his returns average 100 dol- 
lars a month, about equally divided throughout the 
year, and is the best return that he can get for hig 
skim-milk and corn. Now, 100 Ibs. for a porker 
four months old is no unheard of weight; such 
pigs are not very rare, but when a man breeds and 
feeds so as to make it a uniform thing, it is remark- 
able. I think it was the General who said deploringly 
How little our People know about the Use of 
Grade Animals. 

There is, and there ought to Be, a great deal more 
profit to ordinary farmers in raising grades—especj- 
ally grade cattle, grade sheep, and grade pigs— 
than in raising thorough-breds; yet, how few know 
it. Kilpatrick’s pigs are grades of small, compact, 
thorough-bred sires, and out of strong, deep milk- 
ing sows. In the same way, by using a first-class 
Short-horn bull with excellent common cows, he 
secures grades of extraordinary excellence, 


Cutting Brush. 


There is something terribly discouraging about a 
protracted drouth. It seems as if work was of no 
use, and it is so very hot at mid-day that our people 
seem to take things rather easy. Men hired by the 
day are not so closely followed up, and with one 
consent extra long noonings are taken, and the time 
isnot made up. The result is, work drags. The 
corn is not properly hoed and “laid by” in good 
season. Haying holds on. There ure corners, and 
swampy spots to cut long after all should have been 
done and such work out of the way. The result of 
course is that brush-cutting is neglected just in the 
most killing time. The time to cut elders and 
alders, as well as bayberry and huckleberry, and 
hardhack, notwithstanding the late Mr. Greeley’s 
advice, is just when a summer drouth is fairly 
established. There are very few things that can 
recuperate from the shock. I was particularly im- 
pressed with this the other day while taking 


A Horse-Back Ride to Town. 


Twenty-five miles is an unusually long ride for 
me, and so, wishing to reach New York by business 
hours, I started at day-break and went slowly. My 
journey lay through a part of the country mostly 
held either by large landowners who have inherited 
it, or by speculators. It is all within easy reach of 
New York, and was valued a few years ago at from 
two to ten times its agricultural value. Here, you 
may depend, was use for the bush-hook and hatchet. 
The whole country for several miles near the sub- 
urbs of the city, seems given up to nature. Where 
well cultivated farms were a few years ago, there is 
now a wilderness of cedars and white birches, on 
the poorer soils, and all sorts of hard wood growths 
on better land. I saw one recent clearing; the 
brush having been cut off within a month, was 
still lying ‘in heaps ready to be burned, and it was 
surprising to see how little had grown a second 
time. I turned in and had a good look at the field. 
A few little sassafras shoots were struggling up, 
looking pinched and poor; chestnuts were sprout- 
ing again with some vigor, and blackberries hardly 
at all. The ground was so dry and baked out that 
there seemed no more vitality left in all surface- 
rooted shrubs, and only trees sending deep tap- 
roots into the ground, survived the dispensation. 

When I could do so without making too great 
detours, I left the highway and took the back roads, 
but even then I could not avoid the well nigh 


Omnipresent Tramp. 


He was seen tucked under hedge-rows along the 
turn-pike, just waking, perhaps, from half-a-night’s 
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rest. He was slouching under trees, begging at the 
farm-house doors, frightening the children at the 
spring, making friends with the watch-dogs, or 
shuffling along the road, with that peculiar gait, 
the bundled up feet, the hang-dog look, the appear- 
ance of being an athlete or a panther in disguise, 
or a maniac undisguised, that is peculiar to the 
breed. One thinks of Sing Sing, and if he has ever 
visited that famous prison, and seen the familiarity 
that exists, or did exist, between the keepers and 
the kept, and seen the plainest and most obviously 
necessury or beneficial laws broken by both, and 
even, as when I was present a few years ago, by one 
of the State Inspectors, appointed by the Legisla- 
ture from their own number, it would hardly sur- 
prise him to know that there had been a general 
stampede or flight of New York jail-birds, and that 
like a cloud of locusts they had settled upon this 
part of New Jersey. At present we are having 
quite enough of this sort of thing, and it would take 
but a breath to rouse a burning indignation among 
farmers and country dwellers, that would make it 
hot for the tramps. They are not prepossessing, 
not agreeable people to meet, not adapted to make 
thé walk to and from school pleasant for little 
girls. We associate with them stories of kidnap- 
ped children—think about Charlie Ross, of thefts 
jn the neighborhood, (Mr. Wood lost his best set of 
harness not long ago), of our own two score of fat 
pullets taken off the roost, and fairly grudge the 
bowl of skim-milk and slice of ham and bread that 
we give more from fear than from charity. When 
they refuse the milk and ask for coffee, and want it 
hot, that is too much. Then we know they have 
milked the cows in the night, and are at our door 
only to see if there are any spoons lying about. So 
somehow the dog is unchained, and is with great 
difficulty restrained from doing actual violence, and 
the tramp is ordered off to the road; his milk 
poured into the swill barrel, and his slice of bread 
afterwards picked up at the gate. 
Protection Societies. 


We have an admirable law in New Jersey, which 
I believe is of general application throughout the 
State, which permits the citizens of any township 
to organize a ‘‘ Protection Society,”’ which, under 
the authority of the Governor and County Court, 
may appoint marshals with powers similar those of 
city police, while the officers have powers like those 
of Justices of the Peace. Some of these societies 
have exceedingly complete detective systems and 
detective officers, amateur detectives, so to speak, 
who have been very successful, both in preventing 
crime and in bringing criminals to justice. I have 
been told that in the township of Englewood no 
tramp is allowed to sleep or to pass the night on the 
highway, or to be upon the highway after nightfall, 
but is promptly provided with a lodging at a station- 
house in the village, which he pays for by work on 
the road the next day, and if he is not civil, and 
does not work well, he is “sent up ’’ to the county 
jail for a longer ‘or shorter term. This naturally 
leads the tramps to prefer to goround. Weresuch 
societies more general, the tramp problem might 
quickly find solution, at least in this State, and the 
click of the stone hammers would have a sweetness 
added to its tone, which it never before possessed. 
We greatly need some cheap and efficient means 
for providing 

Broken Stone for Roads, 


and who knows but Providence is kindly offering 
us in the despised tramp a long looked for blessing ? 

Blake’s Stone-crusher, like his ‘nut-cracker, is a 
triumph of art, but it is a {ponderous piece of me- 
chanism, needing a steam engine to run it; and as 
some of the corn huskers have failed simply because 
it costs more to haul the corn to them, and cart the 
stalks and corn away again, than to husk the corn 
where it grew. So for our common roads it would 
be cheaper to break the stone on the road, than to 
use the steam crusher. I think any town might 
well afford to give a man a good lodging with sup- 
per and breakfast, for breaMing a cubic yard of 
granite or trap-rock into pieces as big as butt@nuts, 
and I concede that the stone might be measured 
after it was broken. It matters not how long it 
takes a man to do the job, time is of no‘account to 





a tramp ; he has too much of a good thing, and we 
do him a real favor to help him dispose of a part of 
his stock profitably. 

I despair of ever seeing fine, broken stone appre- 
ciated for road-making and road-mending. Every 
road should have a well drained hard bottom, and 
this is usually not hard to secure. Every hard-bot- 
tomed road should be dressed with nothing but 
fine-broken stone. It will pack under wheels and 
the tread of teams like a floor, and will need so lit- 
tle repair, that with nearly perfect roads our high- 
way tax would not be greater than now. Full load- 
ed teams might always pass ; pleasure driving would 
be a happiness ; wagon-makeys’ bills would be re- 
duced by half, and yet the wheelwrights would 
make a better living, because so many more vehi- 
cles would be in constant use. I believe sometimes 
in taking a Utopian view even of the tramp question. 
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How to Save and Keep Manure. 
aes Oe \ 

There is no question more frequently or seriously 
considered by the farmer, than how he shall get, 
keep, and spend an adequate supply of manure ; 
nor is there anything about the farm which is of 
greater importance to its successful management, 
than the manure heap. There are few farmers now 
left who pretend to ignore this feed for the land ; 
and few localities, even in the newer Western 
States, where manure now is thought to be a nui- 
sance. We have gradually come to the inevitable 
final end of our “‘ virgin farms,” and have now 
either to save what is left of their wonderful 
natural fertility, or to restore them slowly and la- 
boriously to a profitable condition. We have 
reached the end of our tether, and are obliged to 
confess that we have trespassed over the line which 
bounds the territory of the locust, or have improv- 
ed the face of the country so much, that the pro- 
tecting timber being removed, the water supply is 
becoming precarious, and springs, brooks, and 
rivers no longer flow as they did heretofore. To 
some extent the tide of emigration, which has 
flowed westward so many years, is now eddying or 
even ebbing, and the cheap, worn lands of the East 
are finding purchasers, who undertake to bring 
them back to their former condition. At the same 
time Eastern farmers are discovering more and 
more certainly that they must increase their crops, 
and make one acre produce as much as two have 
heretofore done. The only way in which either of 
these classes can succeed, is by keeping sufficient 
stock to manure their farms liberally ; to feed these 
animals so skillfully and well, that they shall pay 
for their feed with a profit, and in addition leave a 
supply of rich manure, with which the soil can be 
kept in a productive state, and to save and use the 
manure with such care that no particle of it be 
lost. It is not every farmer who can procure all 
the manure he needs; but very many can save what 
they have, with far greater economy than they now 
do; and this, although it may seem a question 
secondary to that of getting manure, is really of 
primary importance ; for by using what one has to 
better purpose, he opens a way to increase his sup- 
ply. We have found this to be the casein our own 
experience, and by strict attention to saving and 
preserving every particle of manure in its best con- 
dition, we have succeeded in so enlarging our sup- 
ply of fodder, that the number of stock that could 
be fed was largely increased each year, and very 
soon it was necessary to go out and buy animals to 
consume the surplus. To bring a farm into im- 
proved condition, there is no cheaper or more ef- 
fective method than this. 

The ordinary management of manure, in open 
barn-yards, where it is washed by rains, dried by 
the sun’s scorching heat, and wasted by every wind 
that blows, is the worst that is possible. In this 
way half or more of the value of the manure is 
lost. By figuring up what it. would cost. to pur- 
chase a quantity of manure equal to what is thus 
lost, the costliness of this common method would 
be discovered, and the question how much could 
be afforded to take care of the manure would be 
settled. When properly littered, one cow or ox 








will make a ton of manure every month, if the lig- 
uid as well as the solid portion is sayed. Ten head 
would thus make 120 tons, or 60 two-horse wagon 
loads in a year. A pair of horses will make as 
much manure as one cow, or 12 tons in the year. A 
hundred sheep, if yarded every night and well 
littered, will make 100 tons of manure in the year, 
and ten pigs will work up a wagon load in a month, 
if supplied with sufficient coarse material. © The 
stock of a 100-acre farm, which should consist of at 
least 10 cows, 10 head of steers, heifers, and calves, 
a pair of horses, 100 sheep, and 10 pigs, would then 
make in the aggregate, 316 tons of manure every 
year, or sufficient to give 12 tons per acre every 
fourth year. If this were well cared for, it would 
be, in effect, equal to double the quantity of ordi- 
nary yard manure ; and if a plenty of swamp muck 
cowld be procured, at least six hundred tons of the 
best manure could be made upon a 100-acre farm. 
If this were the rule instead of a rare exception, or 
only a possibility, what a change would appear up- 
on the face of the country, and what an addition 
would be made to the wealth of the nation ! 
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Pits for Keeping Manure, 
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The first requisite to the economical saving and 
handling of the manure, is a manure pit. The size 
needed can easily be calculated, by allowing: one 
cubic yard for every ton to be made, For 600 tons 
of manure made yearly, a pit of a capacity of 300 
cubic yards should be made, as it would be emp- 
tied twice in the year. A pit 30 feet long, 15 wide, 
and 4% feet below the surface, would hold 300 tons, 
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Fig. 1.—sECTION OF MANURE PIT. 


if the contents were heaped 43 feet above the sur- 
face. Thesimplest manure pit is a mere hollow 
in the ground, which prevents the liquid -portion 
from flowing away from it in odorous streams here 
and there, but permits it to sink into the ground 
andescape. The first improvement consists in mak- 
ing the hollow water-proof, so as to retain the liq- » 
uid part. This may be done by cementing the bot- 
tom of the hollow. The next improvement would 
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Fig. 2.—SECTION OF PIT WITH DRAIN IN CENTER. 


be to build a retaining wall of brick or stone, to 
hold the manure heap, and to make a drain by 
which the surplus liquid matter might be carried 
off into a cistern. This method, which is very 
cheap, simple, and effective, is illustrated at figure 
1, in which the walls are shown at a, a, and the 
drain by the dotted lines below the surface of the 
ground. A further improvement may be made, as 
shown at figure %, by sloping the bottom, c,¢, from 
each side to the center, inside of the retaining walls, 





Fig. 3|—GROUND PLAN OF FIG. 2. 


a, a, and placing a drain at the lowest point, to 
carry off and colleet the liquid manure. At Ae 
opening at either of the end walls, through whi 

a cart or wagon may be driven, to unload or remove 
the manure. ese openings’ may be left open or 
closed. by. gates. . At figure 3.is shown the ground . 
plan of, this manure pit, with the opening in the 

walls referred to, If desired, there may be two. 
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openings, so that a wagon may be driven clear 
through. A further enlargement may be made by 
arranging the pit as shown at figure 4, which rep- 
resents across section of it. Therewre the retaining 
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Fig. 4.—SECTION OF = Ss ancamnay 





walls, a, a, as before, and the pit is sunk to a con- 
venient depth beneath the level of the ground, the 
floor being cemented and sloping to the rear, where 
the cistern is placed. The cistern is arched over, 
atid an openiug, seen at, fig. 4, to be covered with 
an iron grating, is made in the arch, and the floor 
of the pit over this cistern, slopes each way to the 
grating, as seen at f, in figure 5. This figure is a 
ground plan of the manure pit, the open space 
shown at the front being the gateway or entrance. 

A point for serious consideration is the covering 
of the yards or manure pits. The excellent designs 
here given, were made by Mr. R. Scott Burns, the 
eminent English agricultural engineer, and were re- 
eently published in ‘“‘The Country,” an English 
rural journal. Although originally intended for the 
circumstances of English farmers, there are no 
points in which they are not equally applicable to 
our own necessities. With regard to the covering 
of the manure, we consider that if English farmers 
find this needful or economical, it should be much 
more so with us. As a protection against the rain- 
fall, we need it much more than they do, for the 
average rain-fall in England is but 30 inches, against 
45 to 50 here, and our rain descends sometimes in 
torrents, while their’s consists mostly of frequent 
showers. If, as a protection against drying and 
baking by the sun, a cover is needed, then with our 
more ardent summer’s heat, we should require it 
the more. The frequent adoption of manure cel- 
lars beneath the barn or stable is a substitute for 
covered yards or pits, the wisdom of which is cer- 





flow from which could be turned upon the manure, 
if desired, or conveyed away by drains when not 
needed to moisten the heap, or to dilute the liquid 
manure. At figure 6 is given across section of a 
covered pit, suitable for a large farm, where every- 
thing is carried on with ample means, and a view 
to the greatest economy and profit. In farming 
there can be no profit without outlay; seed must 
be sown and the soil fertilized before a harvest is 
returned ; and one of the greatest drawbacks of 
American farming, is inadequate capital to invest 
in the enriching of the soil. Therefore we do not 
believe the cost of such a structure as this to be at 
all an extravagant or unnecessary outlay upon any 
otherwise well appointed farm. At any rate the 
plan may be modified to suit a slender purse, or the 
ideas of a cautious farmer, who likes to feel his 
way at first. The pit and cistern differ in no way 
from those last described, except in form. Upon 
the retaining walls timber sills are laid, into which 
the posts are framed. The structure of the frame 
at the end is clearly shown in the engraving. The 
dotted lines are 4ntended to indicate a method of 
framing differing from that shown by the unbroken 
lines. These latter serve to give a stiff and strong 





Fig. 6.—SECTION OF PIT, SHED, AND CISTERN. 


frame with a high elevation, sufficient to admit a 
load of straw beneath the collar beam. The en- 
ee of which there are or may be six, are closed 











by gates. At figure 7 the side 
view of the shed is given; the 
dotted line representing the floor 
of the manure pit. The dotted 
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Fig. 7.—sIDE VIEW OF PIT WITH SHED. 


tainly questionable on the score of healthfulness 
and cleanliness, and many farmers may have reason 
to charge the loss of valuable animals by unexpect- 
ed and unexplained disease, to their manure cellars. 
The covering of the manure pit may then be con- 
sidered as advisable whenever or wherever it can be 
afforded. This may be done in as simple a manner 
as possible, by a plain board rooi, supported upon 
posts, or by a more costly building, which may be 











" Fig. 5.—GROUND PLAN OF FIGURE 4. 
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as well. The roof should in ee 
with eaves-troughs and waste pipes, the 














lines in figure 6 show the position 
of the drains from the stables and 
feed-sheds, by which the liquid 
manure is carried off. It is ob- 
vious that these plans are in- 
tended to be used in connection 
with a system of saving and 
using the liquid manure. In regard to this we can 
now only say that any farm carried on under a sys- 
tem in which the saving of liquid manure is neg- 
lected, can realize only a part of the profit it might 
be made to yield, and that its owner ignores one of 
his most valuable resources. 
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THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF FLOUR PAsTE.— 
The manufacture of paste consumes a considerable 
quantity of flour, which must be of at least fair 
quality. In the city of New York alone 150,000 
barrels of paste are made and used yearly. The 
paste is made by sifting the flour and passing the 
lumps between rollers until the whole is fine. Itis 
then mixed with water and boiled in steam-jacket- 
ed vats which hold about three barrels each. The 
paste is used by makers of pasteboard, some of 
whom consume six barrels per day. Bookbinders 
and machine-folders of periodicals and pamphlets 
use a paste of extra good quality specially prepared 
for the purpose. Shoemakers and bill-posters use 
a very inferior quality. Paste is also used in the 
manufacture of rope, twine, carpets, suspenders, 
pocket-books, and a very large quantity is used as 
“‘size”’ in various textile manufactures, On the 
whole the consumption of flour in the arts and 
manufactures, in the United States only, amounts to 
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considerably more than a million barrels yearly, re. 
quiring 5,000,000 bushelsof wheat for its production, 
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A Method ot Hanging Hogs, 
An easy method of hanging a hog or a beef, is by 














Fig. 2.—TRIPOD SET UP, 


the use of the tripod 
shown in the accompany- 
ing engravings. It ismade 
of three pieces of 3 x 3 oak 
scantling, 6 feet long, con- 
nected at one end, in the 
manner shown, by means 
of an iron bar one inch 
thick, passed through a 
hole bored in each piece. 
The two outside pieces 
are fastened together by 
two cross pieces, bolted 
to them, so that they are 
spread at the bottom sufficiently, which would be 
about 3 feet. A hook is fastened to the lower 
cross-piece, upon which the hog is suspended, To 
hang the hog the frame is laid upon the ground 
with the hog between the outside legs, the third leg 
being drawn backwards, as shown in figure 1. The 
hog being hooked by the gambrel stick to the cross- 
piece, the frame is lifted up, and the hinder leg is 
spread out so as to support it, as shown at figure 2. 
The frame may be lowered easily when the hog has 
to be taken down, and as the frames are cheaply 
made, and occupy little room, it will be well to have 
several of them. They may be made to serve 
other useful purposes. 


Fig. 1.—tTRIPop, 
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Bins for Storing Potatoes. 

There is always more or less loss of potatoes 
when they are stored upon the cellar floor. The 
dampness of the floor, and the impossibility of ven- 
tilating the bottom of the. heap, cause decay, 
which spreads through the mass, and it gives off a 
disagreeable odor. Potatoes are not necessarily of- 
fensive, when kept in a cellar, but are frequently 
made so by want of care in storing them. We have 
seen a plan of putting them in bins, made of strips 
of wood with spaces between them, in which they 
were kept in perfect order, without any loss by rot, 
or avy moldy, earthy smell arising from them. The 





® Fig. 1.—BIN FOR POTATOES. 
bins are of two kinds. One, shown at figure 1, is 





suitable for storing a small quantity, and may be 
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divided, so as to keep different varieties separate. 
Being made of strips, thorough ventilation is se- 
cured from the bottom upwards. When a larger 
quantity has to be stored, the bins are made on the 
plan shown in figure 2, in which strips are used as 
before, but the bottom is made sloping forwards, 








Fig. 2.—SECTION OF POTATO BIN. 


and a number are made which fit into each other, 
so that they can be piled up, as shown in figure 3. 
The bottom bin is placed upon legs, which raise it 
from the ground. When the bottom one is filled 
with potatoes, another bin is placed upon it, rest- 
ing upon short feet at the corners upon the ends of 
the posts of the lower bin. The bins are thus 
locked together so that they can not be pushed out 
of place. Any number may be used that may be 





Fig. 3.—SECTIONS PILED TOGETHER. 

found desirable. To remove the potatoes as they 
may be needed, the front of each bin is made to 
open upon hinges placed at the bottom. The front 
may be dropped down altogether, or only partly 
opened, when the potatoes slide down to the front. 
By having a movable spout, the potatoes may be 
guided into bags held to receive them. The doors 
at the front are fastened by means of a staple and 
a pin of wood, as shown. 
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Unloading Corn in the Ear. 


Several correspondents have sent us descriptions 
and sketches of a plan for unloading corn from a 
wagon-box, which is an improvement upon the 
method described in the American Agriculturist for 
August. It is as follows;.an addition is made to 
the wagon-box, as shown in the engraving. This 





ATTACHMENT TO WAGON-BOX. 


is movable, and is fastened, when in use, to the 
sides of the wagon-box by hooks, as shown in the 
illustration. When the corn is to be unloaded, this 
addition is hooked on to the box, the tail-board is 
removed, and space is provided for scooping up of 
the corn ears. When the corn is unloaded, the 


A Pen for a single Pig. 


—<—— 


Many persons living in country towns, and who 
have gardens from which there is considerable 
waste produce, find iteconomi- 
cal to keep a pig which will 
consume the garden refuse, as 
well as that from the house. 
In the country the “poor == 
man’s pig’’ is a means of say- = 
ing several dollars each year, 
from what would not only go 
to waste, but would in time 
become a collection of offen- 
sive matter; and with those 
who—although not poor—still 
study economy in their do- 
mestic arrangements, a yearly 
supply of bacon and a pair of 
hams that cost next to nothing 
never come amiss. If it were 
not that from neglect and mis- 
management the pig-pen is 
generally a blot upon the rural 
homestead, a sink of filth, and 
a source of foul odors, the 
keeping of a pig would be 
quite unobjectionable even in 
a garden. But the pig itself 
would never have become 
possessed of the disagreeable 
character which it now has, had it been given a fa- 
vorable opportunity of distinguishing itself as an 
animal loving cleanliness rather than filth, and had 
it been provided with a clean, convenient pen, and 
clean wholesome food and drink. The fact is that 
a pig-pen, instead of being all that is disagreeable 
and disgusting, may be kept neat and free from bad 
odors, and indeed inviting in appearance, if the 
proper care is taken of it. There would then be no 
fear of infection from eating pork, and the meat 

might be made as wholesome and inviting as the 
flesh of poultry, which, if permitted, are as general 
foragers among filth, as pigs ever are. To remove 
all objection against keeping a household pig, there 
must be provided a proper pen of ample room, of 
solid materials, and which can be kept perfectly 
clean, well aired and free from vermin. The refuse 
must be frequently removed or deodorized by the 
admixture of dry earth. A plan for such a pen is 
here given. Figure 1 shows the elevation. It is 
ten feet square on the floor, and eight feet high to 
the eaves, the frame is made of light timber as fol- 
lows: sills 4x6, joists 2x6, floor two-inch plank, 
studs 2x4, the plates of 1x6, rafters 1x6; the 
roof is of boards, covered with Johns’ Asbestos 
roofing, and the walls of inch boards, battened, or 
of clap-boards. There is one door and one window 
at the front,and a venti- 
lator in the roof, There |i) 
is an open yard floored !!// 
with plank at one side, 6 |) 
feet wide, leaving a door ; 
at the front which falls 
down and makes a plat- 
form for the first entrance 
and the final exit of the |i i 
pig. The floor should be | 
caulked tightly with tow 
or strips of cloth, such as 
“carpet rags,” and satu- —~ 
rated with pine-tar put Fis 3, swiaINe GATE. 
on hot. The building 

is raised a foot above the ground, by which it 
is kept dry and free from vermin. The yard is 
boarded up tightly for about four feet, and at 
the side there is an opening three inches wide 
through which the litter and refuse is pushed with 
ascraper. Thé floor of the yard is made to slope 
slightly towards this opening, and should be kept 
covered with dry earth from the garden, which, 
when returned to it, would be a rich fertilizer. If 
a plenty of earth is used, there will be no offensive 











Piece is removed, and may be hooked on to an- 
other wagon, the same piece thus serving for 
several. This is now a seasonable contrivance, 
and is very easily and cheaply made. 





smell, and the pig will be found remarkably neat 
in its habits, keeping the inner apartments clean. 
If otherwise, the floor should be scrubbed with 
water and a broom, and a pailful of water should 
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be thrown over the pig as an occasional bath. The 
floor plan is shown at figure 2. The door opens in- 
to a feed-room where the feed-bin and a Half tub 
for mixing feed may be kept. The feeding-pen is 
at the front, and the sleeping-pen at the rear, and 


Fig. 1.—viEw OF PIG-PEN, 
this opens inte the yard by a swinging door, which 


shuts of itself, and is shown at figure 3. At fig. 4 
is shown the arrangement of the feed trough. A 
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Wig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF PEN. 


sloping board guides the food into the trough 
through an opening in the partition from the feed 
passage, and a strong frame of cross bars is hinged 
to the partition and ; ; une 
rests upon the trough, = [. l 
by which the pigis kept 
from rolling or lying in 
it. Such a pen, neatly 
built, and white-wash- 
ed, will cost about $20; 
and two days’ labor of 
any man or boy handy 
with tools, will be 
sufficient to complete 
it. If a half-floor is 
put up over head, just 
within reach, it will 
serve as @ store-room recut: 

for some garden tools Fig. 4.—rRovan, 

and the usual “odds and ends” of a garden, 
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PREPARATION FOR Sormine CatTrie.—It can not 
be doubted that soiling may be profitably carried 
on, especially upon dairy farms, although the prac- 
tice involves extra labor. It is by labor only that 
the raw materials of the world are made useful, and 
the more labor that is judiciously expended upon 
anything, the greater the value of the result. If 
twenty cows can be kept upon the produce’ of 
twenty acres, by the extra work of one man, whose 
labor costs $200 for six months, there is clearly profit 
in employing the extra man. If 100 cows can be 
kept on 100 acres by the labor of five men continu- 
ously employed throughout the season, the result- 
ing profit would clearly be greater than in keeping 
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20 cows without their labor. That one cow per 
acre can be kept on an ordinarily good farm by 
Soiling, has been perfectly well established, but it 
can only be done by the employment of more labor 
than is usual under the ordinary system. But labor 
alone is not all thatisneeded. The skill and intelli- 
gence to direct the labor is equally necessary; and 
it is here where the majority of farmers who try 
the system fail. A preparatory course is almost 
always necessary, and the beginning is the most 
difficult part of the business. Careful preparation 
must be made, and the soil can only be brought up 
to a proper degree of fertility, for final success, by 
perseverance. Those who would make a beginning 
must commence at this season, the first crops to be 
fed must now be sown, and the preparation of the 
soil for the first succeeding crop must now be done, 
by plowing and manuring in readiness for early 
sowing in spring. There is no better guide in this 
business than the book entitled ‘‘ Quincy on Soil- 
ing,” which should be studied by all interested. 





Hitching a Crib-Biter. 
A correspondent who has a horse that is a crib- 
biter and windsucker, and which prac- 
tices his vice when hitched to a post in 
the street, is recommended to try a 
hitching-rod, such as is here illustrated. 
It consists of a piece ef hickory, 
white oak, or tough ash, about 24 or 30 
inches long, thickest in the middle, 
where it may be an inch in diameter. 
A ferule with a ring is fastened to 
each end; in one ring a common snap- 
hook is fixed, and a short leather strap 
is passed through the other, by which 
the stick is fastened to the post. The 
horse thus hitched can not possibly 
reach the top of the post, to seize it 
withits teeth. In the stall such a horse 
should be hitched with two straps, one 
at each side of the stall, and of such a 
length, that he can not reach either 
side, to take hold of the rail or parti- 
tion of the stall. If a swinging feed- 
box is used, such as is described in the 
American Agriculturist of January, 1875, 
and which, when not in use, is brought 
into the feed passage, leaving nothing 
inside the stall to take hoid of, the crib- 
biter will be forced to suspend opera- 
tions, as he cannot draw in the air or 
“suck wind,’’ unless he has some pro- 
jecting object that he can lay hold of with the teeth. 











“Our Sprciat FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT.” — 
Many of the agricultural journals, on the principle 
perhaps tliat imported goods are conceived to be 
most popular, have a “special foreign correspond- 
ent.”’ Not the least curious thing is, that this 
“ special ’’ correspondent favors at least a dozen 
journals with precisely the same foreign letter, in 
which are gathered some of the strangest absurdi- 
ties that are gravely printed from time to time, as 
something sufficiently valuable to be worth foreign 
postage at least. From one of the latest of these 
special communications, we learn that the leading 
French Zootechnist concludes after ‘“an exhaustive 
examination,’ that the flesh of animals affected 
with the virulent blood disease known as “‘ char- 
bon,” which is our “black leg,”’ or carbuncular 
erysipelas, is fit for food, and farmers are advised 
“to slaughter such animals and rapidly prepare the 
meat for market.’” The probable and proper effect 
of such zn act would be to land the farmer in the 
criminal’s dock, to answer a serious breach of law, 
which in this country forbids the’ sale of diseased 
meat. We are also told that sour milk fed to pigs, 
produces the disease known as rachitis, or “ rick- 
ets,”” which is an idea that is certainly foreign to 
all experience here ; further, that horses have died 
from typhoid fever in consequence of feeding near 
f fields dressed with night soi] from cities, and 


sheet-iron churn, with felt between the walls, all of 
wkich is a shining example of supreme nonsense. 
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HARVESTING MANGELS.—It is always preferable 
to get the mangels dug and put away in pits before 
severe frosts occur. Butit should not be forgotten 
that the more mature the growth the more nutri- 
tious ame the roots. To top the roots for the sake 
of feeding the leaves, is injurious. The leaves are 
necessary for the full development of the roots, 
and should be left upon them until they are ready 
to be lifted. If some supplementary fodder is 
needed for cows or sheep, it would be better to pull 
some of the roots before the main crop is harvested, 
than to denude any part of it of the leaves. 
ea ______—__ 


Effects of Artificial Fertilizers, 








A recent experiment made upon a farm in Eng- 
land, under the directions of Dr. A. Velcker, is 
interesting, as showing what we have frequently 
stated from our own experience, viz., that Peruvian 
guano is the most effective fertilizer for grass land, 
and that its effects are not exhausted in a single 
year. The results of the experiments, as shown in 
the following tables, speak for themselves. 


Plots of one-tenth of an Acre. 
Manured January 20th. Grass cut July 31st, 1875. 
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The weight of grass cut the second sear, (1876), 
was as follows. 


oy Weight of  jlncrease over yield 





Wf Grass of plot 
Plot per Plot. not manured. 
i-{ £98 Tbs. 260 Tbs. 
2 | 819 153 
3 | 852 214 
4 752 114 
5 | 638 Ry 
8 | 624 (14 decrease.) 
9 | 668 48 
15 | 847 209 





The fixed expenses being the same for each plot, 
the extra yield in the two years shows the return 
for the costof the fertilizer used. Thus $1.50 
worth of guano, returned 1,073 Ibs. grass, or the 
equivalent of 357 Ibs., of hay, (estimating hay as 
one-third the weight of grass), equal to a cost of 
42 cts. per 100 lbs. of. hay. The results show fur- 
ther, what is learned from nearly every experiment 
with mixed fertilizers, viz., that they are not so ef- 
fective if mixed as when each is applied alone ; one 
seems in some manner to neutralize some of the 
useful effects of the’others when they are mixed. 
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Feed-Trough and Halter. 


“FP. W. B.,’’? St. Louis Co., Mo., sends the fol- 








FEED-TROUGH AND HALTER. 





that “‘an inventor alleges to secure” a uniform 
temperature in churning cream, by using a double 


lowing description of a feed-trough and tie for cat- 
tle, which he uses with much satisfaction; and 


es 
a 4 


| also a sketch to illustrate it, which is here engraved, 


‘“‘ The trough rests on the floor, is 4 feet long. 4 
A, are inch auger holes; a rope, 4 feet long, is put 
through them and tied. Another rope, D, has a 
ring spliced on one end, and a ‘ snap-hook’ on the 
other. The longer rope passes through the ring, 
B, and when the rope, D, is put over the neck ot 
the cow, the ‘snap,’ C, hooks into the ring. This gl. 
lows the animal to stand or lie down with comfort, 
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Wool-Growing in Texas, 


BY L. 8. NICHOLS, SAN ANTONIO. 


—o——. 


Notwithstanding the present depressed state of 
the wool market, there seems to be a great number 
of persons who contemplate coming to Texas for 
the purpose of engaging in the business here, 
Some of my correspondents are men having more 
or less experience in Northern States, and by rea- 
son of limited range desire to change their location 
to a climate less rigorous, and where a larger 
range can be easily obtained. Others are writing 
for information in regard to the business with a 
view of engaging in it here for the first time in 
their experience. Many of the inquiries come from 
young men with limited capital—some propose to 
start with one flock, some with three thousand 
stock sheep, and one man wants to purchase ten 
thousand to start with. 

Now, to all I would say there is room here in 
Texas for all that will come, and a climate for that 
business that is equal, if not superior, to any in the 
civilized world. As to the measure of success that 
will attend the business here, it will depend almost 
entirely on the man who conducts it, for beyond 
any question, properly managed, it is one of the 
most remunerative pursuits that can occupy the 
attention of a man of good judgment, who will 
personally superintend his flocks ; at the sametime 
it is a business in which no one can succeed who 
will not either by himself, or by some faithful and 
experienced assistant, give it close attention. 

All will readily understand that a ranch here to 
commence with on a stock of 5,000 head will be at 
a much less pro rata expense than one of 1,000 
head. Certain expenses have to be incurred for 
one thousand head, which need not: be materially 
increased for three thousand head. To commence 
right, a sheep ranch must necessarily be fitted up 
with one good corral—to be used for dividing, 
catching, and marking sheep, with dipping vat, 
shearing floors, and wool shed—and when properly 
arranged, so as to handle easily and satisfactorily 
one thousand head of sheep, can easily be used for 
three flocks of that size. The corral for these pur- 
poses is not used for corraling the flock at night, 
or at any other time, except when there are some 
to catch, or the flock is to be divided. 





It is very difficult at present to get a good lot of 
graded ewes in this part of the State for a new 


| ranch, that will be of uniform character and age, 
| and those who will be satisfied with nothing less 


than fine ewes to start with, will be obliged to pay 
a strong price for them, or take a flock as they run 
of all ages, from one to eight years, or else import 
from some other State. Experienced men will, of 
course, act in the start upon their own judgment 
in the selection of their stock of breeding ewes, but 
I would most certainly advise the inexperienced 
against the purchase of high grade ewes, either 
here or to bring here from a northern State. Good 
select Mexican ewes, two years of age, to be cross- 
ed with strong well-wooled Merino or South-Down 
bucks, will not only be a safer class of stock fora 
commencement, but they will cost less than one- 
half the outlay to start with, and the beginner 
can have a uniformity in his flocks that he cannot 
get at any reasonable expense, if he buy high grade 
sheep asabasis. The generally received opinion 
that the Mexican ewes are all alike, is erroneous, 05 
I can prove to any man who will go with me to see 
a few flocks in this section, and compare them with 


| others that have been carefully selected one hun- 


| 


| 


dred miles south of the Rio Grande River, and 
brought ‘here during the past winter. The ex- 
perience of a number of men who have tried it, 
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proves that breeding ewes brought here from 
Northern States do not seem to do well, or give 
satisfactory returns either in increase or wool for 
the first season. A flock of well selected Mexican 
ewes, from one to three years old, will cost, de- 
liyered at San Antonio, one dollar and seventy-five 
cents per head. A mixed lot of all ages can be 
bought for $1.40 to $1.50. These selected ewes 
will give from 80 to 90 per cent increase, as they 
are good breeders and nurse well. They will give 
from two and three quarters to three pounds of 
wool after the first clip, or after being here one 
year. If theyare brought late in the summer from 
the Rio Grande, they will not give over two pounds 
of wool the next spring, as they will lose most of 
the summer’s growth by driving through the 
chaparal on their way up. If purchased after 
October ist, they will be shorn of their summer 
fleece, as the custom in Mexico and southwestern 
Texas is to shear their sheep in March and October, 
put fall shearing is discarded now by most of the 
flock masters around San Antonio. A safe estimate 
of cost for one flock, or 1,500 head, taking as a 
basis Mexican ewes, will be about as follows: 

1,500 selected Mexican ewes, @ $1.75............ $2,625.00 
80 head good rams, South-Down or Merino, ‘ae 


One good Mexican shepherd, $12.59 per month.. 150.00 
Supplies for shepherd, $7.50 per month......... 


Extra hand during lambing time................ 25.00 
Shearing and sacking 1,590 fleeces, @ 6}........ 93.75 
Galt antl SuNGries. 065.606 6s c cscs vce ccecsaseeies __ 100.00 

ek antteses <p es bdenes 500 ocepetteniny $4,283.75 


This will cover all outlay for the flock for one 
year, except the corrals, and there is such a wide 
range of expense in this item, that it can only be 
properly estimated on a knowledge of the proposed 
future operatiors. The expense of a corral would 
be about $600, all complete, and is ample for from 
three to five thousand sheep. As tothe grazing 
lands—there are plenty of locations to be rented 
for a term of years at a cost that would not be 
more than the taxeson the land. The estimate for 
shearing and sacking is full. My Mexican shearers 
worked for three cents per head this spring, and I 
furnished them rations. After keeping the sheep 
here one year, if they have been well selected, they 
will give full three pounds per head, and the half- 
blood yearlings will shear full as much as the 
original flock, and the wool of course of a much 
better grade for market. Mexican wool, unwash- 
ed, in the San Antonio market, sold this year at 
from 13 to 15 cents per pound. 

A beginner should have his arrangements so 
as to carry on his operation—the purchase of orig- 
inal flock and the payment of all expenses for the 
first year’s business without using the income from 
his first crop of wool. This should be left to go 
toward payment of the second year’s expenses, and 
he can then calculate on meeting all his necessary 
expenses connected with his flocks from the pro- 
ceeds of wool. After the third year he will have 
an annually increasing surplus of income over ex- 
penses from wool alone, leaving the increase of the 
flock to be the main basis of profit. 

Fifteen hundred head is considered about the 
averave number for one shepherd to take care of 
here, with help for one month in lambing time. I 
would prefer to have lambs come from October to 
December, so as to have all docking and trimming 
done in January, and have the lambs out of the 
way at shearing time. The grass in the winter 
months is fresher than in the summer, but the 
principal reason is, that during the sammermonths 
it is almost impossible to either dock or castrate 
lambs in this climate, as the. serew worm is one of 
the most troublesome and fatal of all pests, and 
this will apply to cattle and horse stock as well as 
sheep. Sheep here have an abundanceof grass the 
year round. The enforcement of our State Law 
in regard to cutaneous diseases will effectually pre- 
vent the spread of scab, and with ordinary care it 
is easily eradicated from the flock by the use of 
tobacco an@ sulphur. 

The annual expense of keeping sheep in this 
country need not exceed thirty-three cents per 
head—after corrals‘and pens are once established. 
Eighty per cent increase and five per cent per an- 
num loss in all flocks from one year old up to six 











years old is a safe calculation to make ; from six 
years old the estimate for loss should be doubled. 
As tothe best cross to make upon the Mexican 
ewe, there is a variety of opinions. Most flock 
masters prefer the Merino. My own views are in 
favor of the South-Down as first, and Merino on 
the produce of this first cross. Any inquiry not 
already satisfactorily answered, I will take pleasure 
in answering by mail upon application by letter. 
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A Self-Feeding Corn Crib. 
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In parts of the West, where the chief use of corn 
is to feed it to stock in the open field, a crib may 
be used that will not only store the corn, but will 
supply it to the stock as they may need it, without 
any further handling, than merely filling the crib. 
Corn being very cheap, and labor dear, it is an ob- 
ject to save labor at the expense of the corn. But 
as hogs are always kept along with cattle under 
such circumstances, no corn is lost; what is drop- 
ped by the cattle, is picked up by the hogs. The 
crib may be made of logs or plank, but should be 
built strongly. It is of the ordinary form, but open 
at the bottom, where it is surrounded by a pen, 
reaching a foot above the open bottom. The pen 
is larger than the crib, so as to give room for the 
stock to reach the corn, and is of a convenient 
hight, or about 30 inches to 3 feet. The pen is 
planked over about a foot below the bottom of the 
crib, and if the space below is filled with earth, it 
will enable the building better to resist, when it is 
empty, the heavy winds of the prairie. The en- 
graving on the next page shows the form of one of 
these feeding cribs, which may be made of any 
suitable size, or of any convenient material. 
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A Cool Cellar with a Well. 
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The space above an ordinary well is not only lost, 
but frequently gives opportunities for the admis- 
sion of vermin or of surface water, with whatever 
impurities may be contained in it. There is no ne- 
cessity that 2 well should be open to the air, on the 
contrary, the more closely the water is confined, 
the better it is. Thebest of all wells are the driven, 
wells, which are simply enlargements of the under- 
ground water-channels, having no connectiun with 
the surface, except through the pump tube. In 
some places it is a common practice to use the up- 
per part of an ordinary well as a milk cellar, having 
steps to go down into it, and shelves upon which to 
place the milk pans. This is a dangerous and un- 
cleanly practice. .A correspondent from Pennsyl- 
vania, who has come into possession of a farm hay- 
ing a well so arranged, asks how to improve it at 
the least cost. As we know of several such cases, 
we have prepared the engraving on page 380 to 
show a plan for their improvement. The well 
should be arched over solidly with brick or stone, 
and cemented upon the top. It may then be coy- 
ered with earth, leaving a space at one side for the 
pump tube to go down. The excavation may then 
be enlarged, and the walls bricked or stoned up, 
making a cellar. The floor may be cemented or 
bricked. A low shed may be built over the cellar, 
as a roof, ora complete building havinga floor may 
be erected, and serve for a store-room, or an outer 
kitchen in which the pump is situated. In this 
case a doorway into the cellar and steps leading 
down are made. The well will then be cut off from 
the surface, and the space above it properly utilized. 
Except in cases where, as sometimes happens, 
quick-sand works into the well and gradually fills 
it, requiring an occasional removal, the lower part 
may be covered as here recommended, : 
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VALuE OF Leaves a8 LitTeR.—The very com- 
plete and thorough investigations of German chem- 
ists at the Experiment Stations, into the composi- 
tion of forest leaves, have given as one result the 
knowledge of the value of leaves as litter to be used 
finally as manure. The following table of the con- 
stituents of beech and pine leaves, is taken from 





some published reports of investigations made in 
Bavaria. For comparison we add to it the quantity 
of the several matters contained in a ton of wheat 
straw, from which it will be seen that while beech 
leaves are at least worth as much as straw, pine 
leaves are not much inferior in value to it. 


Annual Produce of an Acre of Forest, in pounds, and its 
Composition compared with that of a ton of Wheat Straw 
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Farming Without Stable Manure or Stock 
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We have previously referred to the successful 
farming of Mr. Prout, an English farmer.. His sys- 
tem is to grow continuous crops of grain, roots, and 
clover, entirely by the use of artificial fertilizers. 
He keeps no stock except the work horses,and the 
crops are sold upon the fields when ready for har- 
vest, the purchasers harvesting and carrying them 
away. This exceptional manner of farming is made 
profitable by Mr. Prout, and some of the crops sold 
this season are the eleventh in succession upon the 
same fields. Although the season has been re- 
markably unfavorable, the yield and prices of the 
crops were satisfactory. Barley was sold at an 
average price of $40 per acre, the purchaser to cut 
and carry it away. The wheat crop brought from 
$42 to over $54 per acre. Oats realized $82 for a 
crop damaged by wet weather, up to $48 per acre 
for those in better condition. For 11 acres of man- 
gels $117 per acre was bid, and $115 for 8 acres, but 
they were not sold. As these last prices were the 
values in the ground, unharvested, the froot crops 
seem to be more profitable under this system, than 
even the grain crops. 
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THE Goop Ports In Licut BrauMas.—Of the 
four leading varieties of Asiatic fowls, the Light 
and Dark Brahmas, the Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
the Light Brahma is unquestionably the most popu- 
lar. We see this not only in the poultry yards of 
the villagers and farmers, but at the Agricultural 
Fairs and Poultry Shows. The most numerous 
coops, and the largest birds, are always to be found 
among the Light Brahmas. The American passion 
for great things is gratified by the size of these 
birds. Cocks weighing 14'to 15 Ibs. are not uncom- 
mon, and, in exceptional cases, they have reached 
16 and 17 1bs. Cockerels weighing 12 and 13 Ibs. 
are shown every season. Ten lb. pullets are brought 
out frequently, and 12 Ib. hens flourish in every ex- 
hibition. We have found all these varieties fair 
layers of large eggs. The Light Brahmas are 
hearty feeders, and grow quite rapidly. The chick~- 
ens make early broilers, and the pullets lay well 
through the first season. They make very hand- 
some yellow-skinned poultry, and the flesh is of 
good quality and sells well in the markets. 
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Fatt WEEDs.—Spring weeds stand a chance of be- 
ing eradicated. There is the planting, and the culti- 
vating, and hoeing, which leave the fields so clean 
at the commencement of the hay season, that hard- 
ly a weed is in sight. The peril begins just there. 
Weeds grow apace among the shading corn and 
potatoes, and-long before harvest many plants ma- 
ture and scatter their pestilent crop. There is 
nothing a farmer pays dearer for than the rest that 
allows them té thrive. These seeds will be right in 
the way of cultivation the next season, and for 
years to come. They injure the succeeding hoed 
crops, and the grain and grass crops: It is a nui- 
sance to leave charlock amid oats or barley, and a 
fraud to sell grain with foul seed init. It is a nui- 
sance to have to pull dock out of your winrows of 
hay, and something worse to sell hay with dock in 
it. Few farmers are awake to the economy and 
honesty of absolutely clean fields. We want to keep 
up the good fight in the fall months.—It will pay. 
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Weeds—A New One—Condrille. to live upon the farmers. It becomes neces- | bors; these plant-tramps generally come je 
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Good cultivation requires us to destroy the 
plants we do not want, as much as it does to 
encourage those that we desire ; in other words, 
the killing of weeds is quite as important as 
any of the necessary operations of the farmer 
and gardener. In order to fight weeds success- 
fully, one must not only know them at sight, 
but must also know something about their 
modes of life, how long they live, and how 
they multiply. We hold that we do our readers 
as good service in making them acquainted 
with a new weed that threatens to be trouble- 
some, as when we introduce a new plant that 
promises to be useful and profitable. Many of 
our weeds—not all, but a large majority—are 
natives of other countries. It is true that they 
do not take long to become naturalized citi- 
zens, and'as those persons, who were brought 
up under the strictest monarchies, often be- 
come, in a republican country, the most radical, 
so do these plants from other lands quite outdo 
the “native Americans” in their appreciatton 
of our subtropical climate, and in their readi- 
ness to accept the ‘‘ largest liberty,” which the 
American farmer isso willing to grant them. 
The old and familiar weeds show no disposi- 
tion to depart, but new and strange ones are 
ever ready to come; every bale of South Amer- 
ican or Australian wool, every cargo of bal- 
last that is unloaded, every parcel of trees that 
comes from an European nursery, and even 
every box that contains the personal effects of 
an immigrant, whether of the North European 
Dane or Swede, or the South Russian Men- 
nonite—each of these may be looked upon as a 
Pandora’s box with possibilities of untold evil. 
As a single spark is sufficient to begin a great 
conflagration, so one tiny seed, which may be 
hidden in either of the receptacles which we 
have suggested, or may even come concealed in 
the coat of some choice animal, may establish 
a crop that shall waste the energies of our far- 
mers in the effort to subdue it, and cost our 
agriculture its annual thousands, if not mil- 
‘ Jions. Could some one have cut up the first 
plant that appeared here 
of Canada Thistle, ——— 

Toadflax, Viper’s Bug- = 

loss, and others of the 
legion, before it flower- 
ed, who can compute 
the money the act would 
have saved the coun- 
try! It probably can 
not happen that any 
new weed can be literal- 
ly “nipped in the bud” 
on its very first ap- 
pearance in the country. 
People in general do not 
notice plants enough, 
to know whether one is 
a stranger or a native, 
or care enough about 
the matter to destroy it, 
even if it has the aspect 
of a dangerous inter- 
loper. Generally a new 
weed must make the 
inconvenience of its 
presence felt near the 
point of its introduction, before any one will 
take the trouble to find out what it is, and by 
the time it has attracted the attention of any 
one, it has been so long established that its 
progeny has started out like a horde of tramps, 





sary that each farmer, as a matter of safety, 
should know enough of plants, to be able to 
detect a newcomer. We do not mean that he 
should be a botanist—though it would add 
greatly to the pleasure of his labors to know 





WELL WITH CELLAR,—(<See page 379.) 


every plant he met—but his eye should be so 
accustomed to the forms of vegetation around 
him, and his powers of observation should be 
so educated, that he can at once notice any 
stranger that appears in his own fields, or in 
the neighborhood, for in this case charity does 
not always “begin at home.” When a new 
plant appears, it should be at once challenged 
as to its origin and purpose, which may be best 
done by finding out at once what it is, or a 
shorter method may be followed by cutting it 
before it can mature seeds. We can not too 





SELF-FEEDING CORN-CRIB.—(See page 379.) 


strongly impress upon all cultivators the im- 
portance of at once attending to the case of 
every stranger plant. A human tramp gets a 
bit of the ‘‘ bread of idleness,” or at most steals 
some little thing, and is off to visit the neigh- 





stay, and to prevent you from raising bread 
and instead of going to the neighbors, they send 
a stock of their abundant progeny, and, being 
social creatures, also provide for abundant com. 
panionship where they are. The N. Y. Police 
frequently arrest suspicious characters, againgt 
whom no definite crime can be proved at the 
time; they take them into a gallery, and give 
them a forced sitting for their portraits, and 
the “Rogue’s Gallery,” which numbers some 
thousands of pictures of “hard cases,” is one 
of the curiosities of the city to those interested 
in its criminal aspects. In a similar manner do 
we serve weeds of recent introduction, and by 
means of an engraving make their identifica. 
tion easy. The latest suspicious plant that hag 
come to our notice is Chondrilla juncea, a na- 
tive of a large part of the European*Continent, 
It does not seem to have an English name, be. 
ing unknown in England; the generic name, 
Chondrilia, is an ancient oneapplied to some re- 
lated plant, if not to this, and is not translat- 
able, but the French have modified the Latin 
name, and call the plant “ Condrille,” which 
will answer well enough for us. As will be 
seen by the engraving on the next page, the 
pliant belongs to the Composite Family, and to 
that subdivision of it, which contains Lettuce. 
and the Dandelion; indeed, the flower-heads 
are much like those of ‘Lettuce. The plant is 
a biennial, with its root-leaves coarsely toothed ; 
the stem, from one to three feet high, is stiff, 
with rather large branches, hairy below, and 
smooth above, with a few narrow leaves. The 
yellow flowers are in small heads, about half 
an inch across, scattered on nearly leafless 
branches; the pappus or down to the akenes 
(seeds) is very soft and bright white, each akene 
having a beak, at the top of which the down 
spreads like a little parasol, just as seen in the 
Dandelion on a larger scale. The plant seems 
to have been first brought to Alexandria, Va., 
where it was first discovered about ten years 
ago, and attracted no attention, except that 
botanists recorded its introduction. Since then 
it has spread, ana is now found in various parts 
of Maryland; in some localities it has become 
thoroughly established, 

=. and we are informed 

by a correspondent that 
farmers are becoming 
alarmed at its threaten- 
ing appearance. Being 
a biennial, the Condrille 
is easily managed ; cut 
the stems before they 
- flower, and it having 
no permanence by the 
root, will, if prevented 
from ripening seeds, 
soon die out. But seeds 
will scatter far and wide, 
and the whole neigh- 
borhood must aid in 
the work. We can not 
find that this plant is 
troublesome to Euro- 
pean farmers, but its 
behavior there is no in- 
dication of what it will 
do here under different 
conditions of soil, cli- 
mate, etc., for it is often 
the case that such plants develop much more 
rapidly here than at home. Whether it is 
likely to prove aggressive and troublesome, 
or not, it should be destroyed wherever it may 
appear, if only for the sake of neat cultivation. 
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The New Hydrangea “Thomas Hogg.” 





Those who concern themselves with the 
origin of the plants cultivated in our gardens 
and greenhouses, know that several of them are 


CONDRILLE.—( Chondrilla juncea.) 


natives of Japan, and that many of the choice 
recent introductions have come from that 
country. The names of Fortune, Vietch, Maxi- 
mowicz, and others, are well known as those 
of European collectors, who in recent years 
have added greatly to our horticultural treas- 
ures. There is an American, who, during two 
visits to Japan, one of them extending over 
seven years, has quietly sent home from time 
to time many valuable plants, and though 
plant-collecting was with him a secondary ob- 
ject, has added quite as many new plants to 
cultivation, as those who are more widely 
known. We refer to our friend, Mr. Thomas 
Hogg, of New York, a gentleman who shuns 
notoriety as much as others seek it, and of 
whom it is but simple justice to say that horti- 
culture is as much indebted to him, as to any 
one for the choice Japanese plants that have 
been introduced within the last 15 years. One 
of the most valuable of the plants Mr. Hogg 
has yet sent home, is a Hydrangea, which 
he discovered during his last visit. Almost 
every one is familiar with the old garden Hy- 
drangea, H. Hortensia, so named in honor of 
Queen Hortense, and not ZH. hortensis, as it is 
often written. This plant, introduced from 
China over a century and a quarter ago, is 
barely hardy at New York, but is usually treated 
as a house plant, to be put out in summer; it 





has enormous nearly globular heads of flowers, 
which are usually pink, but when grown in cer- 
tain peaty soils containing much iron, are blue. 
The plant sent by Mr. Hogg; is a variety of this, 
but has its flower clusters of a pure white, 


while the individual florets are very large and 
of great substance. A wood engraving can 
not well show this variety as very different 
from the common garden Hydrangea, as its 
peculiarity depends upon color, (or the want of 
it,) and a texture, which an engraving can not 
reproduce. The engraving is made from a 
cluster borne by a recently struck cutting, the 
plant being hardly larger than the cluster, and 
serves to show the free flowering character of 
the variety. This must be very rare even 
in Japan, as Mr. Hogg, who has explored the 
country more thoroughly than any other for- 
eigner, never met with but a single plant in ail 
his travels, and this he came across in an old 
Japanese garden. Mr. H. sent this new Hy- 
drangea to the well-known florist, Mr. John 
Cadness, of Flushing, L. I., in whose skillful 
hands it has been successfully propagated. Mr. 
Cadness exhibited specimens at one of the 
spring meetings of the N. Y. Horticultural So- 
ciety, where it received especial attention from 
the florists present, who regarded it as of great 
value. White flowers of sufficient firmness to 
work into floral decorations are in great de- 
mand, and this affords an abundance of these, 
which may be used in masses, or the separate 
florets may be stemmed and worked in singly. 
We are informed that Mr. Cadness proposes to 
place the plant in the trade the coming fall, 








and we have no doubt its merits will be widely 

tested. As to the name, by which this variety 
is to be known, we need not tell any one who 
knows Mr. Hogg that it was bestowed without 
any agency of his, and while he was still abroad, 





NEW HYDRANGEA ‘‘ THOMAS HOGG,”? 


but we can not wish the new Hydrangea any 
better future, than that it may prove to 
be worthy of being called “ Thomas Hogg.” 
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The Use of the Feet in Seed-Sowing. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 





ete 


For some years past I have, in writing on 
gardening matters, insisted upon the great im- 
portance of “ firming” the soil over the seeds 
after sowing, especially at seasons when the 
soil is dry, or likely to become so. I know of 
no operation of more importance in either the 
farm or the garden, and I trust that what I am 


‘about. to say will be read and remembered by 


every one not yet aware of the vast importance 
of the practice. I say ‘‘ vast importance,” for 
the loss to the agricultural and horticultural 
community from the practice of loosely sow- 
ing seeds in hot and dry soils is of a magnitude, 
which few will believe until they have wit- 
nessed it; and it is a loss all the more to be re- 
gretted, when we know that by “ firming” the 
soil around the seed there is in most cases a 
certain preventive. Some two years agoI re- 
lated in these columns how our crop of nearly 
two acres of celery plants was partially lost by 
neglecting to tread in the seeds, the dry heated 
air of May shriveling them and destroying their 
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vitality. Profiting by that lesson, I this season sowed 
two acres of celery seed (in quantity about 20 Ibs.), 
the rows being about nine inches apart—“ the mark- 
er”? deepening the lines some two or three inches. 
After the man who sowed the seed, there followed 
‘another, who, with the ball of the right foot, press- 
ed down with his full weight every inch of the soil 
over the seed. The ground was then lightly touch- 
ed with a rake to level it, a light roller was then 
passed over it, and the operation was completed. 
Our crop of rlants, notwithstanding the intense 
heat and drouth of the past summer, was as fine as 
it well could be, every seed seeming to have ger- 
minated. Besides, this “firming ’’ of the soil had 
also prevented the dry, hot air from penetrating to 
the roots, so that, though we nearly averaged 90° 
during the month of July, hardly a plavt was burn- 
ed off. Now, from the same bag of celery seed 
that produced these plants, we sold seed to some 
hundreds of our customers, and we have already 
had scores of letters asking why their celery seed 
did not come up; not a few of them insinuating 
that the seed they had obtained was not good. To 
all such we, by letter, stated emphatically the cause 
of failure, and I trust that all whose seeds of celery 
or anything else fail to germinate, will first fairly 
investigate whether or not the fault has not been 
with themselves, rather than with the seed. I 
think it was the second year after I had begun the 
business of market gardening, that I planted six 
acres of sweet corn on a light, warm soil in the first 
week in July. As it is often the case at that sea- 
son of the year, the ground was dry when planted, 
and it was nearly the end of the month before all 
the corn was above ground. The ground was care- 
fully cultivated, but the whole operation was near- 
ly in vain; as, before the corn had produced the 
desired ‘roasting ears,’’ the crop was caught with 
frost and destroyed. Now, two or three pressures 
of the foot on each hill would have started the 
seeds at once, making a difference of two or three 
weeks in the maturing of the crop, and would prob- 
ably have put a thousand dollars into my pocket, but 
I did not know the cause of failure then, nor, I must 
acknowledge, for many years after. Some years 
ago, as an experiment, I sowed seeds of beets, 
turnips, corn, and spinach, in July, treading in 
every alternate row. The beets and corn matured 
their crops in every instance where the seed had 
been trodden in, and failed to do so where this had: 
not been done. In the case of the spinach and 
turnip seeds, the rows trod in germinated freely 
and at once, while the rows of those that had been 
left loose nearly failed entirely. The experiment 
was made with a view to show that beets of all 
kinds sown as late as the first of July, when the 
seeds germinate at once, have yet time to produce 
a crop, and sweet corn has time enough to produce 
its ears sufficiently mature for use in the green 
state, and furtherraore to prove what I had long 
believed, that thousands upon thousands of acres of 
turnips fail from the want of “firming ’’ the soil 
when the seed is sown. Of course if large areas 
are sown in turnips, the treading in with the foot 
might not be practicable ; the next best thing is the 
roller, but that must be heavy enough to effect the 
purpose. As I have before hinted in the case of 
celery plants, the looseness of the soil not only pre- 
vents rapid germination, but even if germination 
does take place, and a long period of hot and dry 
weather follow, the young plant itself may be burn- 
ed out, if the soil is 1oose, so that the dry, heat- 
ed air can penetrate to the weak and tender root. 
This burning out after the seed has germinated, is 
sweeping in its effects on all seeds that are sown 
after midsummer, such as spinach, beets, turnips, 
etc., if the weather is dry and the soil loose. I beg 
to caution my inexperienced readers, however, by 
no means to tread or rollin seed if the ground is 


not dry. The soil may often be in a suitable condi- | 


tion tosow, and yet be too damp to be trodden 
upon or rolicd. In such cases these operations 
may not be necessary at all, for if rainy weather 
enstic, the seeds will germinate of course, but if 
there is any likelihood of continued drouth, the 
treading or rolling may be done a week or more 
after the seed has been sown, if there is reason to 
believe that it may suffer from the dry, hot air. 





Another very important advantage gained by tread- 
ing in the seeds is, that when we have crops of 
beets, celery, turnips, spinach, or anything else 
that is sown in rdws, the seeds tv form the crop 
come up at once; while the seeds of the weeds, 
that are just as liable to perish by the heat as are 
those of the crop, are retarded. Such of the weed 
seeds as lie in the space between the rows when the 
soil is loose, will not germinate as quickly as those 
of the crop sown; and hence we can cultivate be- 
tween the rows before the weeds germinate at all. 
Such was our experience the past season in the two 
acres of celery plants alluded to, as the rows of the 
celery were clearly defined before the weeds had 
germinated at all, so that the hoe was applied at 
once, rendering the cost of culture less than half 
what it would have been had the seeds of the celery 
and those of the weeds started simultaneously. 
One of my neighbors, a market gardener, with 
whom I was conversing on the importance of this 
subject, stated to me that he had failed thrice in 
succession with lettuce seed sown in July, either 
from its failing to come up at all, or being burned 
off after it germinated ; but in every case he had 
sown in dry weather, and had failed to tread in the 
seed, simply rolling the ground. Although one of 
our most successful men, with long years of ex- 
perience, he had never before adopted the plan of 
‘ firming” the soil upon seed in dry weather, but 
at once became ecavinced of its importance on my 
statement of the leading facts stated in this article. 
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How Flowers are Fertilized. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 
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ARTICLE VIII.—BEANS AND OTHER FLOWERS OF 
THE PULSE FAMILY. 


In the course of an eloquent defence of a Salem 
sea-captain, charged with ill-treating and half-starv- 
ing his crew, the late Rufus Choate electrified the 
jury by his eulogy of ‘‘that excellent esculent and 
superlatively succulent vegetable, the bean.”” We 
are to discourse upon the same topic, but not from 
the same point of view, nor in the grandiloquent 
style of the famous Massachusetts advocate. Al- 
though it is to be a standard dish in our present re- 
past, the bean is too good, for our purpose, to be 
served at the beginning. We propose to bring it in 
at the end, and to begin with a papilionaceous or 
Pulse blossom, which ranks with the False Indigo 
and Clover as to plan of fertilization, that is, with 
the flowers we were occupied with in our last arti- 
cle. Clover-blossoms are individually small; so 
we take one of Wistaria, which is constructed on 
the same principle, only the flowers are in an open 
raceme instead of being crowded into a head, and 
the corolla is not lengthened and consolidated be- 
low into a tube. 

Fig. 1 represents a Wietaria flower. The large 

upper petal turn- 

ed back away 
from the rest is 
named the stand- 
ard ; the two side- 
petals below are 
the wings; the 
boat-shaped piece 
between the wings 
is called the keel. 

This consists of a 

pair of petals, 
* joined together 





the whole thing 
were a boat, but 
free and a little 
open at the upper 





Fig. 1.— Wistaria Sinensis blossom.— edge. This keel 
Fig. 2.—Side view with all the petals completely en- | 
except one-half of keel removed.— closes the _ sta- 
Fig. 3,—Same with keel depressed by mens and _pistil. 
the weight of a bee. There are ten 


stamens; nine with filaments united up to the 
curvature into a sheath -split along the upper edge, 





along the lower | 
side — where the 
keel would be if | 





| : 
| drawing of a whole one. 


KR 
where lies the separate tenth stamen (figs, 2 and 
5. The pistilis enclosed in the sheath ; the tip of the 
style, and the surmounting stigma, may be seen, on 
close inspection of fig.2 and fig.3, among the anthers, 
Fig. 4 is an enlarged representation of the stigma, 
(the little knob at the tip surrounded by a little 
fringe of bristles), the style, and the upper half of 
the ovary or forming pod. The anthers surroung 
the stigma: and— 
unless the minute 
fringe has some effect 
—there is nothing to 
prevent the pollen 
from falling upon the 
stigma. Like Clover 
and Baptisia it surely 
may self-fertilize, and 
Fig. 4.—Pistil of same, lacking the the wonder is that it 
lower part of the ovary, enlarged. Aoes not universally 

or generally do so, 
But bees and other flying insects visit all these 
flowers ; and in Wistaria the mode of approach and 
operation is nearly the same as in Baptisia or False 
Indigo, already described. The bee, with head ap- 
proaching the center of the flower, to insert its 
tongue down at the junction of the standard and 
keel, alights or partially rests on the latter. Un- 
touched, it isin the position of fig. 2, the weight 
depresses it to that of fig. 3, and so lets the abdo- 
men of the insect plump down upon the now pro- 
truding anthers and stigma. The first flower so 
visited simply deposits a quantity of pollen upon 
the under side of the insect’s body. The next, 
brushing its stigma over some part of the pollen- 
covered surface, gets fertilization from the pollen 
of the preceding flower, and at the same moment 
gives a fresh supply of pollen, of which the next 
flower visited gets the benefit, and so on. In any 
instance, the stigma may get some own-flower pol- 
len, and be self-fertilized ; but it is equally or more 
likely to get the pollen of other blossoms, and so 
be cross-fertilized. We cannot be far wrong in as- 
suming that all this is meant for cross-fertilization 
either generally or occasionally. 

In ail such flowers the insect does not usually a- 
light or press upon the keel alone, but upon the 
wings and keel together, or upon the wings only 
when these are large in proportion, and cover the 
keel. But the two are locked together toward the 
base, so that pressure upon the wings depresses the 
keel all the same, and produces the effect. 

From such papilionaceous flowers in which cross- 
fertilization must be frequent, let us pass to those 
of the same family in which it is made sure. There 
are all gradations, and many ways of doing the 
thing, showing an exhaustless fertility of contriy- 
ance. Probably not half the ways are known yet 
in this well-known and familiar family of flowers, I 
will here illustrate only two of them, and leave a 
third for a future article. In both the’cases now in 
hand, the pollen is transferred to the style under- 
neath the stigma as soon as the blossom opens, or 
even earlier—so far in the fashion of the Bell-flow- 
ers, described in our first article. Peas and Beans 
are our examples. 

Instead of Pea, we take a Locust-blossom, be- 
cause it is simpler to represent. There is a compli- 
cation and twisting of the style in the common Pea 
which is not quite so easy to show clearly in a wood- 
cut, but the contrivance is the same. Locust-blos- 








Figs. 5 and 6.—Flowers of Locust, with all the petals ex- 
cept the keel removed. 

soms are so like those of Wistaria, (shown in our 

figure 1,) that there is no need to give a separate 

Figure 5 shows one with 

the standard and wings taken away, the keel only 


| remaining. Figure 6, the same when the keel is 
| pressed down by the alighting of a bee on the 


wings, which are largeand broad. Only the end of 
the style, with the stigma at its tip, projects; the 
anthers remain within. This projecting tip strikes 
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against the abdomen of the bee, which, in the ob- 
lique movement, is hit first by the stigma, and then 





Fig. 7.—Same as fig. 5, cut through and enlarged. 


by the part of the style just beneath. Now this is 
furnished with bristly hairs, thickly set, in the man- 
ner of a bottle-brush. To see this clear by itself 
we must look intoa flower-bud. Figure 7 shows 
one like figure 5 cut through. Five of the still un- 
opened anthers are scen ; and the style with its 
brush in the center. Figure 8 shows the same 


style from an open fiower, The difference is that — 


the brush is loaded with pollen. The anthers have 
discharged their contents in sucha 


by the beard of the style. So, when 


domen first against the stigma, then 
against the pollen-loaded brush. 
Some of the pollen so transferred 
from the hairs of the style to the 
hairy surface of the bee’s body, is 
certainly transferred to the stigma 
of the next flower visited, a fresh 
charge of pollen taken to be bestow- 
ed upon the next flower, and soon. It is as neat 
and as sure as a printing-press, in which the types 
are first inked by the roller, and the ink thence 
transferred to the paper. 

The contrivance in Beans (Phaseolus) is similar, 
with a difference. In the country, in the writer’s | 
boyhood days, not ‘*‘ to know beans,”’ was the cur- 
rent expression for utter- 
most ignorance. Here ‘is 
something about beans 
which, it is safe to say, few 
of those brought up among 
them even yet know. The 
blossom is on the same plan 
as that of Pea, Locust, and 
the like, (see fig. 9); but the 
standard is smailer; the wings more horizontal and 
projecting ; the keel long, narrow, turned up to- 
ward the center 
of the flower, 
and (if a buco- 
lic comparison 
may be permit- 
ted), curled up 
after the simili- 
tude of a pig’s 
tail. Figure 10 
shows this, 
apart from the 
rest of the flower, and enlarged. How the pistil is 
coiled up within this is shown in the section of the 
same, more enlarged, (fig. 13) ; the stamens are left 
out, for clearness. Note the style, with the stigma 

A set obliquely at its tip, and 
below it for some distance the 
brush of hairs, mainly on the 
same side as the stigma. This 
figure, taken in the unopened 
flower, shows the brush free 
from pollen. But the anthers- 
shed their pollen just when 
Fig. 11.—Same as 9, the flower is about to open; 
with the wing-petals and somehow this pollen most- 
weighed down, and ly, then, gets packed upon the 
stigma and brush brush, so as to de as in figure 

prtbuding. 14. Now for the operation. 
Stamens and pistil lie concealed in the coil; the 
stigma just within the open end; the anthers a 
little farthcr back, but in the open flower already 





Fig. 8. — Style 
from the same 
taken later, its 
brush loaded 
with pollen. 





Fig. 9.--Bean-blossom. 





Fig. 10.—Same enlarged 
petals except the keel vemoved. 








way that almost the whole is borne _s&8 


a bee visits a flower and depresses Fig. 18.—Enlarged section.of 
the keel by his weight, he brings the keel, showing the pistil 
some particular part of his hairy ab- *éhén, before the anthersopen. 





empty and withering. Press down the wing-petals 


gently, as is done in figure 11; these, being locked 
at the base with the keel, act so as to depress the 
coil of the style within, and out pops the stigma 
and its pollen-laden brush; 
withdraw the pressure and back 
it goes to its hiding place. The 
separate keel, greatly enlarged 
with the protruding stigma and 
brush, is shown in figure 12, 
When the pressure is made by a 
bee, searching for honey within 
the base of the flower between the keel and the 
standard, the same movement takes place; the stig- 
ma _ first, and then the brush, strikes against a certain 
portion of the front or side of the bee’s body, and so 
brings about the fertilization of each blossom by 
some other than itsown pollen. The machinery tells 


4 


Fig. 12.—Keel from 
the same enlarged. 






its own story plainly. The confirmation is familiar 
to all who “ know beans”’ and their facility of mix- 
ing when different varieties are grown together. 
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Lilies from Seed. 

Tn discussing the subject of Lilies with Anthony 
Waterer, Esq., the well known English nursery- 
man, we learned from him that the same trouble 
had been found with the Gold-handed Lily, Lilium 
auratum, in England, that has been experienced 
here. We have more than once referred to the fact 
that though thousands upon thousands of Liliwn 
auraium bulbs had been imported and sold here, 
we rarely saw an established bed out of all that 
have been planted. The experience has been the 
same in England as here; the bulbs throw up a 
small flower stem, produce one to four or five flow- 
ers, the stem dies down, and the next year fails to 
appear altogether, ora few weak shoots come up; 
upon digging the bed we find that all the large 
bulbs have disappeared, leaving in their place others 
not larger than hickory nuts. Mr. Waterer informs 
us that he had no success with Z. auratwm until he 
grew his own bulbs from seed, and that he now has 
several acres in this lily, raised from both seeds and 
scales, the bulbs of which can be as much depend- 
ed upon as those of any other lily. In his favora- 
ble climate and soil, he gets good flowering bulbs 
in three years from the seed. We have never seen 
this grand lily in perfection, and probably our cli- 
mate will not allow us todo so; Mr. W. states that 
he measured one stem eleven feet high, and it had 
185 flowers upon it. This far surpasses anything we 
can hope to equal, and we shall be quite content 
if we can get our poor half-dozen blooms, and can 
depend upon holding on tothe bulb year after year. 
Knowing the impatience of our flower growers, we 
are sure that few will be content to wait during 
three years from seed to flower, and we can not ia 
this country hope to get flowering plants as soon 
as that. Still, to those inclined to try raising 
this and other lilies from seed, we would remind 
them that the sowing should be made as soon as 
the seed is ripe ; if kept until spring it rarely germi- 
nates, and the plants, whether young or old, should 
have abundant shade. 
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K@LREUTERIA PANICULATA.—It seems to be a 
great pity that a tree with so many elements of 
popularity as this, should be so little known. We 
have several times called attention to it, and shall 
probably do so several times more, for we can do 
lovers of neat, pleasing trees no better service. 
The dark green, handsomely cut foliage is remark- 
ably clean ; we do not recollect to have ever seen 


an insect upon it. The flowers are abundant, light 
yellow, in pyramidal clusters ; and the large, blad- 
dery pods are quite showy. The tree grows readily 
and rapidly from seeds, which the dealers in tree 
seeds supply in small quantities, if desired. 


THE OUSEHOLD. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
Suge 
What does a Mother’s Work Include ? 








Fig. 14.—Same pistil afler the 
discharge of the pollen upon the 
brush of the style. 





I often plead for a fair chance for mothers to do 
their work, and I know well that some who hear 
me or who read my words, have little sympathy with 
my earnestness. If a woman manages somehow to 
keep her children tolerably well fed, clothed, and 
schooled, and as healthy as most children, what 
would she have more ? 

She would have their companionship, their inti- 
mate acquaintance and friendship. She would 
gladly do for her children what only a good mother 
can do, with the best success. The dress-maker 
and tailor can ‘clothe them for money, hired cooks 
can feed them, professional teachers can attend to 
their arithmetic and spelling, and yet there may be 
left a plenty of mother work and care. I remember 
well a young mother whom I met before I hada 
family of my own. She had but one child, a boy 
of three. It struck me then that I had never seen 
a real mother before, the relation between these 
two was so much more perfect, and so much more 
natural, than any I had seen before between parent 
and child. She was notall absorbed. in her child ; 
she did not think him perfect, and did not worship 
him. She worked for the Sanitary Commission, 
and had a hearty interest in the general affairs of 
the day. But every step of her child’s progress 
was interesting and important. The tendency of 
his pastimes, and the influence of his play-mates 
were thoughtfully considered. The instinctive 
workings of his mind were studied, in the hope of 


| being able to meet his growing intellectual and 





moral needs. His daily habits were guarded, so 
that he might early get a healthy bent, and laya 
good foundation for a healthy and vigorous man- 
hood. His mother played with him, and read to 
him, and gave good heed to all his questions, 
though she might not answer them until a proper 
time came, or perhaps not at all. Most people who 
knew her, may’have noticed only that she enjoyed 
her child’s society, without thinking what she was 
doing for him. A few knew that it was a reciprocal 
education of incalculable benefit. to both mother 
and child. Her mind was at liberty to make her 
child’s culture her chief business., When I knew 
her she had very few household cares, and she al- 
lowed society to make no heavy demands upon her 
time and thoughts. She said that nothing amazed 
her more than to see that mothers generally were 
not acquainted with their children, and did not seem 
to realize the fact. 

To show what some mothers are thinking about, 
I will quote from a recent letter from the playmate 
who was my chief partner in the mud-pie business, 
over thirty years ago. She says: ‘‘ But when a 
mother has to hurry up from her sick-bed, and _be- 
gin to turn baby off, aud wish and watch for his 
nap, so that she can fly around and do as much 
work as can be crowded in, and say ‘O dear!’ when 
the nap is over, and turn off the other children be- 
cause she ‘can’t spend time,’ it’s all wrong. O. 
gives me a lesson once in a while. She believes in 


| children having a good time, whether ‘the work’ 
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is done or not. She was here, and G. was teasing 
me to go down to the river and throw stones, an 
I said ‘I can’t spend time. I’m ina hurry.’—O, 
said, ‘Aren’t you ashamed! Only one child and 
can’t take time to please him by going to the river 
to play a little while !’—Then she made me promise 
to go up to her house with G., and not to take a 
stitch of work, but just roam around or go fishing, 
or do anything we wanted to.” 

I have lately had some refreshing talks with a 
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New England mother, who had been absent from 
her family for several weeks. I saw how she was 
treasuring up every idea that came to her for the 
improvement of her children. She sought to in- 
form herself on all points that would make her a 
more. useful companion to them, and enjoyed plan- 
ning her work for them when reunited to them 
once more. It seemed to her that she should man- 
age somehow to give them more of her personal 
training and society, than she had given them be- 
fore her sickness and her journey, and she was in 
search of books suitable for reading with them, and 
gave considerable study to her choice of presents 
which would have the best effect upon each one. 
Of course it is possible to fuss over children too 
much, and there is such a thing advisable as ‘‘ judi- 
dicious letting alone”; but it ought to be possible 
for enlightened mothers to follow their best judg- 
ment in each case. Schools and classes, especially 
kindergartens, are great helps, no doubt—indeed 
they are necessary to the broadest development of 
character—but they can never take the place of good 
home education. If a mother has not time to read 
with her children, to play games with them, to su- 
pervise their employments, to sympathize with 
them in their enthusiasms and disappointments, 
itis a great pity, and a remedy should be sought. 


Jelly and Marmalade Making. 


I remember how difficult a matter it used to be, 
among most of the housekeepers familiar to my 
childhood, to make jelly “come.”” You would see 
jars and tumblers of thick red fluid sitting in the 
sunshine, waiting for the sun’s rays to evaporate 
the excess of water, and change the fluid into 
jelly. You would hear housekeepers apologizing 
for their gummy jelly, by explaining how they had 
to put it over the fire a second time and boil it 
down, thus thickening the fluid, but not making 
successful jelly. Other housekeepers said they 
never had a bit of trouble in making good jelly, be- 
ing very particular to take the fruit when first fair- 
ly ripened, and when freshly picked and dry. They 
were also careful to observe exact weights and 
measures. Jelly can be made from any fruit or 
vegetable, from which can be obtained the peculiar 
substance or principle called pectine—so called 
from a Greek word meaning curdled. This can be 
obtained not only from currants, grapes, apples, 
plums, quinces, and other fruits, but from turnips, 
earrots, beets, and other roots, flavored in each case 
by some other principle peculiar to each fruit or 
vegetable. Jelly is commonly made by mixing 
sugar with the fruit juice, but usually the quantity 
of water in the juice must be reduced by boiling or 
by the action of sunshine. If boiled too long, it 
loses its power to form jelly, and becomes gummy. 
Boiling the sugar with the fruit juice longer than is 
necessary for its perfect mixture, spoils the flavor, 
or makes the jelly more bitter and less clear in ap- 
pearance, than when the sugar is put in after the 
juice has been boiled sufficiently alone. To pre- 
vent the necessity of boiling the juice and sugar 
together, the most careful housekeepers now put 
the quantity of sugar necessary to make the jelly 
they are preparing on plates in the oven, letting it 
get as hot as possible without burning it while 
boiling down the juice. The plan is strongly re- 
commended by Marion Harland, who says she has 
practiced this for twelve years without a single 
failure. If too little sugar is used, the jelly will 
not stiffen without over-boiling, which spoils both 
texture and flavor. Recipes for jellies often direct 
us to “simmer in a little water,”’ until soft enough 
to strain through the jelly bag. This is not neces- 
sary, and by the addition of water longer boiling is 
required. It is only necessary, in order to get the 
juice of the fruit set free, to steam it well. This 
' may be done by setting the clean, dry fruit over a 
kettle of boiling water in a covered pan. If a tin 
pan is used, it must be bright and unworn. A 
rusted or blackened tin, or an iron spoon, would 
injure the flavor of fruit. Ora stone jar, contain- 
ing the fruit, may be set in a kettle of cool water, 
and boiled until the fruit-cells are broken and the 
juice set free. Put a block ora small dish under 
tke jar, so that it will not break when the water 


so full of water as to make it boil over into the 
fruit. The jar should be kept covered. A ew tin 
steam cooker answers well for making jelly, though 
a stone jar is perhaps the nicest. Brown sugar is 
as good as white for making jelly, except that it 
gives a darker color. The usual proportions given 
are “‘a pound of sugar toa pint of juice,’’ but a lit- 
tle less makes bettercrab apple jelly, in my opinion. 

All this talk about jellies comes too late for cur- 
rant and berry jelly this season. One “kink” 
about making strawberry jelly I may mention. here, 
however. You can make your jelly from the same 
fruit that you use for canning, if you follow Marion 
Harland’s directions for “‘ canning berries.’? Under 
that head she says, ‘‘ Heat slowly to boiling ina 
large fruit kettle. When they begin to boil, add 
sugar in the proportion of one tablespoonful to 
each quart of fruit. Before doing this, however, if 
there is much juice in the kettle, dip out the sur- 
plus with a dipper or cup. Leave the berries al- 
most dry before putting in the sugar.’’ 

So this juice taken from the berries which go to 
fill your jars as ‘canned fruit,’ makes your berry 
jelly, after having been strained. Add a little 
lemon juice to the strawberry juice, and to your 
raspberry juice add, if possible, currant juice in the 
proportion of one part currants to two parts of 
raspberries. Then observe the general rule of pound 
for pint, boil twenty minutes before adding hot 
sugar, and only two or three minutes afterward. 

Beautiful jelly can be made from the wild plums, 
so plentiful in some parts of the West, and nice 
marmalade can be made from the same fruit. 

Wild Plum Jelly.—Pour boiling water over your 
plums, turning it oft immediately—this is for the 
purpose of extracting the bitter taste in the skins. 
Steam the plums in a stone jar or covered pan over 
boiling water, until they crack so that the juice 
runs out. Put them into a colander and let them 
drain, but donot press them. Boil this juice twenty 
minutes, meanwhile heating the sugar on plates in 
the oven (pound for pint) so hot that you cannot 
bear your hand in it. Put the hot sugar into the 
boiling juice, and- boil-all together a few minutes, 

Plum Marmalade.—Rub the plums, after draining, 
through a sieve or colander, to take out the stones 
and skins. Add half a pound of sugar for each 
pint of pulp, boil slowly, stirring well to prevent 
burning, until it is a smooth, thick paste. 

Excellent marmalade is made by mixing the sifted 
pulp of wild plums and crab apples. 

Crab Apple Marmalade is made like plum marma- 
lade, after sifting the steamed apples through a 
colander. Do not pare the apples, but only cut 
out the blossom ends. Half a pound of sugar to a 
pint of pulp. Boil until you have a clear thick paste. 

Crab Apple Jelly.—Cut out the blossom ends and 
quarter the apples, but do not peel or core them. 
Put into a stone jar, covered well, and set in a ket- 
tle of tepid water, with a block or small tin in the 
bottom. Let it boil thus nearly all day, leaving it 
in the covered jar until the next morning. Then 
sift through a colander, and afterwards strain 
through a jelly bag. Allow a pound of sugar for a 
pint of juice. Boil the juice twenty minutes, add 
the hot sugar, stirring well, and let all boil up to- 
gether two or three minutes. Some crab apples 
seem very dry and require the addition of a little 
water to the juice. 

Wild Grape Jelly.—Gather the ripe fruit before 
frost, or while it retains all its acidity. Steam 
(without water) in a covered jar set in boiling wa- 
ter, until the grapes are well broken up. Strain 
through a colander, then through a jelly bag. Boil 
the juice alone twenty minutes, and add a pound of 
sugar for each pint of juice. Have the sugar hot 
when put in, stirring carefully. Boil all together 
two or three minutes. 
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The Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations, 
ie = 

The Kindergarten system for the education of 

children, has been more than once referred to in 

these columns. The name, meaning ‘ Child-gar- 

dens,”’ was given by the originator, Froebel, because 

children were cultivated rather than taught. We 








around it begins to boil, and do not fill the kettle 


cannot go into a detailed account of its principles 
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and methods, but state briefly that the Kinderrar 
ten is founded upon the fact that children enka 

something, and it endeavors to turn their ceaseless 


activity to a good account; it furnishes the child 
with play, and so directs that play that it shall form 





Fig. 1.—OCOUPATION OF STICK:LAYING, 


a part of the child’s education. It is intended for 
very young children—even beginning before the 
child can leave the constant care of the mother, 
and goes on until the child is old enough to be 
taught from books and in a regular school. When 
the system was first introduced it made but slow 
progress in this country, but a few appreciative 
minds—among them notably Miss Elizabeth P, Pea- 
body—saw its capabilities and persisted in advocat- 
ing it ; now, after a healthy growth, the Kindergar- 
ten may be regarded as thoroughly established. In 
proof of this may be cited the advertisements of 
the numerous Kindergartens in the columns of the 
daily papers, and the fact that in some cities it has 
been engrafted upon the common school system. 
While we had a general notion that this system of 
education was now accepted and advocated by the 
best teachers of youth, we had no idea of its ex- 
tent until we recently made a visit to the book-store 
of Mr. E. Steiger, Nos. 22 and 24 Frankfort st., N. 
Y. This gentleman has for a long time made a 
specialty of Kindergarten literature and materials, 
and publishes catalogues of both. The works in 
English, German, and French, are surprisingly nu- 
merous, and there are several journals devoted to 
Kindergartens both in this country and Europe. 
Those who are interested in knowing its aims and 
means—and every mother should be—can send to 
Mr. Steiger for the Kindergarten tracts which he 
publishes for gra- 
tuitous  distribu- 
tion. As the child 
at play must have 
something to play 
| with, Froeebel devis- 
| eda series of play- 
| things which he 
called “ gifts ” and 
** occupation mate- 
rial,’’ to keep little 
fingers busy. These 
are regularly grad- 
ed, and are to be 
used successively according to the development 
of the child. The first gift, to be used while 
the child is still in its mother’s arms, consists of 
soft balls of different colors, each with a string by 
which it may be swung, and a box in which all may 
be kept. With these the child learns up and down, 
in and out, here and there; the use of the gift be- 
ing accompanied by a little song, or verses, which 
can not fail to amuse the little one, and at the same 
time teach it many object lessons. From this sim- 
ple gift, the series runs through various ingenious 
and pleasing forms up to the 20th, in which the 
child is given a modeling knife and a ball of clay or 
putty, and allowed to work various forms out of a 





Fig. 2.—PERFORATING, 





shapeless mass. The manufacture of the gifts, 
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which, though all very simple, must be exceed- 
ingly neat and accurate, forms a large business of 
itself ; the articles are put up in boxes for use in 
the family, and are accompanied by directions for 
the parent ; they are also supplied to kindergarten- 
ers—as the teachers are called. Where there is no 
established Kindergarten, the same method is of 
the greatest help to the mother, and special sets are 
made for family use. To give some idea of these 
various oczupations, we present some engravings 
which illustrate them. Figure 1 shows Frebel’s 
eighth gift : sticks for Stick-laying. A box, with 
compartments, contains 500 round sticks, like those 
used for parlor matches, and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 inches 
Jong. The child amuses itself by laying these upon 
a table to form various figures, either following its 
own fancy, or the numerous plates of designs that 
accompany them. An advanced chilé can readily 
make the letters of the alphabet with these sticks. 
Another occupation is Perforating or Pricking ; the 
gift consists of a number of sheets of paper ruled 
in squares, a cushion of felt, perforating needles 
with handles, and numerous designs. This serves 
to educate the hand and the eye, and the child pro- 
gresses from pricking simple lines and squares to 
more irreguiar and difficult designs, such as that 
shown in figure 2. When some skill is acquired, 


Fig. 3.—PAPER-WEAVING. 





thicker paper may be used and the perforated pic- 
tures mounted for preservation or to use as screens, 
or parts of fancy boxes. The occupation of ‘‘ Paper 
Weaving’ is provided with 
strips and ‘‘ mats”’ of glazed 
paper of different bright 
colors. The mat is a sheet 
of paper cut regularly, but 
not quite to the edges, mak- 
ing a warp into which the 
strips are worked by means 
of a weaving needle which 
catches the end of the strip and allows it to be pulled 
through, under and over the strips of the mat. 
Figure 3 shows a specimen of the weaving, which 
is capable of great variety, and allows of original 
designs. One of the most curious of the gifts con- 
sists of pieces of wire of various lengths, pointed 
at the ends, and a lot of peas. The peas are soft- 
ened by soaking several hours in water, and by 
means of these and the wires a great varicty of 
skeleton forms, like that in figure 4, may be built 
up. Little cubes of cork are sometimes used in- 
stead of peas, as shown in the engraving; and the 
sticks, used for stick-laying, may have their ends 
pointed and replace the wires. These are but four 
out of the 20 different occupations and gifts, but 
are sufficient to show how admirably play may be 
made to develope the child’s faculties, and form a 
most valuable foundation for its future education. 


————> +0 a —____——- 
Mangles old and new. 


A mangle as a household convenience is so little 
used in this country that the majority of persons 
have only an indefinite notion that it is something 
for smoothing linen, but what it looks like or how 
it works they have no idea. In hotels, hospitals, 
laundries that do steamboat washing, and such 
places, the smoothing of sheets, table cloths, tow- 
els, and the like, by the use of the ordinary flat or 
sad-iron would be very slow work, and in such 
places the smoothing is expeditiously and suffici- 
ently well done by the use of a mangle. In its 
original form the mangle was a most cumbrous and 
unsightly affair, and was probably derived, with its 
name, from Holland, mangelen, being the Dutch 
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Fig. 4. PEAS & WIRES. 











name signifying to smooth with pressure, as well 
as to cut up promiscuously and mutilate. The ma- 
chine consists of a smcoth wooden table, upon 
which are two smooth rollers; upon these rests a 
large wooden box, which is so arranged with gear- 





Fig. 1.—a FAMILY MANGLE. 


ing, that by turning acrank the box is pushed back 
and forth. The linen being placed upon the table, 
the rollers, as the box is moved back and forth, 
pass over it and smooth it; in order to give the 
necessary pressure the box is filled with stones, and 


| the weight brings the rollers down upon the cloth 


with great force. The machine takes up nearly as 
much room as a farm wagon, and to operate it re- 
quires a strong arm. When we have seen one of 
these unwieldy mangles in operation, and seen how 
useful it was in spite of its ungainly looks, we have 
wondered why some one did not invent a machine 
which would do the work with less Jabor, and not 
take up more than a third of the room, and have 
long been convinced that whoever would provide a 
compact and efficient mangle for use in the family, 
would not only confer a blessing upon housekeep- 
ers, but reap a satisfactory reward. This much- 
wished for end the ‘Standard Laundry Machinery 
Company” of Boston and New York claim to have 
accomplished. This Company makes washers, 
wringers, mangles, and whatever may be needed to 
fit up a complete laundry, and present a fine array 
of testimony from those who have used them, as 
to the efficiency of their machines. The mangles 
are made of different sizes and styles, to be operat- 
ed by power or by hand; an engraving of one of 





Fig. 2.—IMPROVED MANGLE. 


the hand machines is given in figure 1; the damp 
linen being properly folded passes, when the crank 
is turned, between heavy rolls of polished metal, 
which are so arranged that the pressure may be 


regulated according to the material. In figure 2 is 
shown an improved form of the mangle, which may 
be fastened to a table. The smoothing being done 
entirely by pressure, it is claimed that linen and 
cotton goods last much longer when mangled, 
than when frequently smoothed by hot irons—an 
item of no little importance. 
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Potatoes in Kentucky Style. 


Our potatoes turned out a small crop o1 small 
potatoes; more than that, they were treacherous, 
and though they came to the table sooking fair 
without, they were often dark within, and not to 
be eaten, One day a new dish appeared in place of 
the usual plain boiled or mashed potatoes. Every- 
body pronounced it good by being helped at least 








twice. Upon inquiry of the presiding genius of the 
kitchen, we found that she learned the way of some 
Kentucky people, and the way is this: The pota- 
toes are sliced thin, as for frying, and allowed to 
remain in cold water for half an hour. The slices 
are then put ina pudding dish, with salt, pepper, 
and some milk—about half-a-pint to an ordinary 
pudding dish. They are then put into the oven 
and baked foran hour. When taken out, a lump 
of butter, hali the size of a hen’s egg, is cut into 
small bits and scattered over the top. Those who 
have never eaten potatoes cooked thus, do not 
know all the capabilities of that excellent escu- 
lent tuber. The slicing allows the interior of each 
potato to be examined, hence its value where pota- 
toes are doubtful, though poor ones are not of 
necessity required. The soaking in cold water 
hardens the slices, so that they will hold their shape. 
The milk serves to cook them through, and to make 
a nice brown on the top; the quantity can only be 
learned by experience; if just a little is left asa 


, Tich gravy, moistening all the slices, then itis right. 


In this year of small and poor potatoes, this method 
of serving them will be very welcome to many a 
housekeeper. The only trouble about it is, that 
every one will eat twice as many as when the pota- 
toes are cooked in the ordinary way. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


Well, here is quite a menagerie! The animals, it is 
true, are smail, but it we judge them by the damage they 
do, they are quite as important as larger ones, and their 
ways of living and, getting along in the world, are 
more wonderful than those of tie others. You have 
guessed that I refer to insects. My advice to study the 
ways of insects has been followed by some youngsters, 
ard even some of the parents of the young people -have 
sent their inquiries to ‘‘The Doctor.” All right, the 
more the better, only if the older people send their 
questions to me, they must expect to find them answered 
just as if they came from the boys and girls.....Here is 
master ‘‘H. W.,”’ who writes from Mt. Sterling, Il., that 
“some things” are injuring the leaves of his ‘ Centen- 
nial Elm,” and he wishes to know what they are. He 
sent them in his letter, and all that I find are some very 
unpleasant looking, shapeless spots, and I can not make 
out any form whatever. I am very sorry, as ‘*W. H.” 
calls them ‘‘ curious things,”’ and I should like to know 
what they are myself. If the ‘‘ things” had been sent in 
a little box of tin or wood, they would have come all 
right. I must tell you 

HOW TO SEND INSECTS, 


and other small things that would be crushed in a letter. 
A little box is the handiest ; it should be quite strong, 
which paste-board boxes seldom are, and only tin or 
wood are sure. But boys who live on a farm, do not al- 
ways have such boxes handy, while they are too far from 
shops to get them, and they will be glad to know of a 
way, by which they can do quite as well without. Take 
a piece of pine or other light wood, and with an augur 
or bit bore a hole not quite through it ; then you can cut 
away the wood around the hole, so that it will not be 
too heavy, and not so much that it will be too weak. 
Put your insect, or other little thing into this, put ina 
cork, and you will have a box, which, if not so neat as 
some, will answer perfectly..... There came the other 
day a lot of twigs of the Larch tree, to which were hang- 
ing a number of curious objects, like that shown on 
the next page in figure 1. I do not wender that the one 
who round them was puzzled, but had he cut open a 
bag, he would have found inside of it a very active, 
blackish looking caterpillar. The insect is known as 
THE BAG OR BASKET-WORM, 

and also Drop-worm, though it is not a worm, except to 
those who give that name to all caterpillars. When the 
little caterpillars hatch out from the egg, they begin 
to spin a bag ; when very young, they are found upon 
leaves, walking upon their forward feet, with’ their tails 
stuck up in the air, around them is the bag, to which 
they fasten little bits of leaf. As they grow, they add 
to the bag, and after a while this gets so heavy that in- 
stead of holding it up-into the air, they let it hang down, 
The bag is brownish, and they fasten to it little bits of 
twigs, probably all the better to deceive the birds, and by 
the time the caterpillar is fall grown, its bag is of the size 
and shape shown in the engraving. In Mexico there is 
a horribly thorny shrub, upon which a related Bag- 
worm lives, and it covers its. bag with thorns, put on 
with the points outwards, in such a manner that no bird 
would. think of tonching it,. These caterpillars move 
along on the twigs of a tree, hitch. their case fast until 
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they have eaten all the leaves within reach, (some at 
least feeding only at night,) and then cut away their 
fastening, and move away to another spot. They are not 
very particular as to food, but will live upon. almost any 
tree. When full-grown, the caterpillar fastens its bag 
very securely to a twig, and then goes into the pupa 
state, and finally the male comes out as a little moth, 
with a black body and glassy wings. The female never 
comes out, but makes the bag her coffin ; she lays a 
great lot of eggs, and 
dies there; the bag con- 
taining the eggs hangs 
upon the tree all win- 
ter, and in spring the 
young hatch out to eat 
more leaves, and weave 
more sacks. They are 
sometimes very numer- 
ous upon shade trees, 
and injure them very 
much. The only way 
to get rid of them is to 
pick them off. Those 
found upon the trees 

now are either the 
empty cases of the 
males, or those of the 
females, almost filled 
with eggs, and if the 
sacks of eggs are taken 
off before spring, it will 
save much trouble. It is 
said that there is a Bag- 
worm in the West 
Indies, which makes a sack six inches long!....A 
few years ago, as I was drawing a bucket of water from 
the well, an enormous Bee went by my head with a 
whoom/ into the curb, and disappeared; how so big a 





Fig. 1.—BAG-wormM. 


bee could get out of sight so quickly, puzzled me, andI , 


watched. At length another came, and I being on the 
look-out, saw that it suddenly popped into a ho!e in one 
of the boards of the well-curb. Here, thought I, is some- 
thing that will please the boys and girls, but the old 
curb was taken down and destroyed, while I was away 
from home, and I missed the chance of examining the 
nests. This year the same kind of bees are at work ina 
small porch that is over a cellar door, and they have 
bored holes as neatly as a carpenter could. Indeed, 
these insects are called 


CARPENTER BEES, 


and this particular one the Virginian Carpenter Bec ; it 
is of the size shown in figure 2, and is much larger than 
the commen Bumble Bee, but being much less hairy, its 
body does not look much larger. The bee usually bores, 
by means of very strong jaws well formed for cutting, in- 
to the edge of a board, and when she (for the females do 
this) has a hole across the grain, about her own length, 
she turns and cuts the rest of 
the hole with the grain of 
the wood. You may be sure 
that she dees not turn car- 
penter for amusement ; she 
is really building a nest to 
provide for her young. The 
hole is about half an inch 
wide, and from four to five 
inches deep. As I could not 
well tear down the porch to 
get at the board in which the 
bees were at work, I have bor- 
rowed the engraving, figure 
8, from Mr. Packard. This 
shows one of the holes cut 
through, so that you can see 
the inside. The bee puts an 
egg into the bottom of the 
hole, and then provides food 
for the young grub that will 
hatch from it, for you must 
know that bees, like butter- 
flies and beetles, when just 
hatched, are larva or grubs, 
and only turn into perfect in- 
sects after they have made 
their growth. The food of 
the young or grub bee, is pol- 
len, the dust of flowers, such 
as you see in such abundance 
i in lilies; this the mother 
1 Auge bee collects, and makesintoa 
ball, giving each egg a lump 

Fig. 3.—esr. as large as a common bean. 

The egg and the food being 

sready, the bee then takes the chips she has made, sticks 
them together with saliva, and builds a partition quite 
across the hole; she then puts in another ball of pollen, 

; egg; and shuts this in with a sawdust wall 
in the same way. When she is throngh, the hole or tun 
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nel is divided across, as shown in figure 3, into cells, not 
quite half-an-inch long, each the home of a little grub. 
The lower two 


graving show 
the grub hatched 
out, and feeding 
on its pollen ball. 
After the grubs | 
get full grown, 
they then go 
into the pupa 
state, and finally 
come out as full 
sized bees, Other 
carpenter bees 
bore into shrubs, such as the blackberry and elder, 
and if you keep a sharp look out, you may find more than 
one kind....The other day there came from New Hamp- 
shire a little box, in which was packed in cotton some- 
thing that might well be taken for 








Fig. 2.—CaRPENTER BEE, 


A BEAUTIFUL JEWEL. 


Nothing among the costlygjewels at the Centennial, can 
be more truly beautiful than this, and yet it was only one 
form of a rathercommon insect. Figures 4 and 5 are two 
views of this ‘‘ jewel,” of real size. You must imagine 
it to be of the most delicate clear pale green, of a color 
only seen in some rare minerals, such as jade ; then it is 
hung to a twig by the blackest of all black little stems ; 
at the widest part there is a row of golden dots, placed 
closely together, and as if to make them show all the 
more brightly, there is just under them an intensely black 
line, and below these are a few scattered golden spots. 
When I say golden, I do not mean merely yellow, but 
shining with exactly the luster of the metal, and much 
more like real gold than much of the cheap jewelry that 
is worn. Ofcourse the spots are not gold, nor is there 
any metal abont them, but the effect of the skin upon the 
light, produces that appearance. This beautiful object 





Figs. 4 &5.—CHRYSALIS OF ARCHIPPUS BUTTERFLY. 


is the pupa or chrysalis of the common Archippus butter- 
fly. The caterpillar feeds upon the milkweeds, and when 
full grown, is a black, white, and yellow ‘* worm,”’ about 
two inches long, and with a pair of black horns at each 
end. When it goes to rest, to get ready to come out as a 
butterfly, it hangs itself up, doubles into a small space, 
and after throwing off its old skin, appears as in figures 
4and5. Ido not know of anything about insects that is 
more wonderful than that such a large caterpellar should 
pack itself away in so small a space, or that out of this 
little jewel should come an orange and black butterfly, 
with four inches spread of wings. By examining the pupa 
closely, you can see under the half-transparent skin, the 
rings of the body and the folded wings of the future but- 
terfly. Another thing strange about it is, that all this 
beauty lasts only for about 10 days, for the change from 
caterpillar to butterfly takes place in that time. All this ~- 
gilding must be of some use to the insect ; the rough case 
of the Bag-worm deceives the birds, and I think that this 
green and golden pupa case must so astonish the birds, 
that they stop to admire it and forget that it may be good 
to eat. In some parts ot the country these butterflies are 
so numerous that it is said that there are sometimes mél- 
lions of them.in swarms. How wonderful to think that 
each one of these came from such a beautiful case as I 
have described ! 

The talk about insects has taken so much space that 
the other letters must wait. Do not think that questions 
not answered at once are lost or forgotten. I have a nice 
“pigeon hole” in my letter case which is marked “ B. 
and G.,” and all your letters are safely kept until I can 
find it convenient to reply. 


—— 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


WORD PUZZLE.— ACROSTIC. 


ifies ‘‘ the grace or mercy of The Lord.” 


4 
My Ase si **@ saviour.” 


My second signifies the same as Joshua, 
My third signifies “‘ a rose.” 


My fourth signifies ‘‘a cluster of figs.” 
'y fifth signifies ‘“‘ made of stone.” 
My sixth signifies “ rewarded.” 


My initials. form the name of a river called ‘‘ River of 
nt. My finals for the name of & man stemyins 





cells in the en- - 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
4, 5, 6,—6, 2, 4, and 1, 5, 3, 3,—1, 2, 8, 4, 
little boys, lived in the city of 1, 2 $ 8,9 44, three 
They went out one evening to play 1, 9: 3,3 ‘and 2 §, 9. 
they returned their father (who, by the way was when 
4, 2, 3,3, man, and sometimes as cross as a 1 o Met 
said to them that they could never go ont to “ae 








9, if they were ever s0 3, 2, 4, 9, again 3; and roe q. 8, 
6, (a little 6, 5, 4, 9, of a chap) a 1, 2,4, on his head +5, 
though he was the least to 1, 3, 2, 6, 9 ac, ae 


V , ,9. He begs 
2, 8, and said he did not know what 4, 5, 6, Oo5. <a 
$ +” 5 


His sister 6, 2, 1,9, 3, lovely 6, 7. 8, 4, 2,3, cam and 


comforted the little fellow. Althoueh she was ai 
1 ellow. — / gh she was a li 
2, 6, 9, she walked a 6, 5, 3, 9, to school, every day, Mae 
PIES. 


1. Detuitrag si het isafret Jobmoss chhwi gnirsps morf 
eth olus, dan eht carth fo nam howntek onne rome 
trangfar. Wehil sit potennop, edituginrat, si a iedday 
dewe, ton noly noginisop ni isfelt, tub greatginnimp het 
vrye stopherema ni chhwi ti worgs thiw tidef sprova, 

2. Heret si on olary dora ot nalrengi. CHARLIE G, B, 

SQUARE WORD. 
1, Abird. 2 Acavity. 3. Ametal. 4, To dispatch 
Nr. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
. Behead one animal and leave another, 
Behead one musical instrument and leave another, 
Behead one bird and leave another. 
Behead an animal and leave a grain, 
Behead part of a tree and leave a boat. 
Behead a piece of wood and leave a fastening, 
. Behead a package and leave a beverage. 
. Behead a country and leave something unpleasant, 
Tsou, 


GP 5A.» OU 99 20 ns 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

The central letters form a river in the United States, 

1. A quarter of acent. 2. Toassign. 8. A boat. 4,4 
man of great power. 5. Genuine. 6. A river in the 
United States. 7% A county in Kentucky. 8. A county 
in Tennessee. 9. To traduce. 10. To lay. 11. Part of 
a trunk. Bitty Burton. 


‘CONCEALED BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH, AND FRUIT, 

. Charles had a very fine tool-chest. 

He gave me a monkey- wrench ycsterday. 

It had a particular kind of screw. 

He is always trying to do good. 

Beer from the cm pleases many an old toper, 

Pat routed a flock of geese on the mcadow. 

He was engaged in spearing fish. 

. He can’t elope without being detected. 

. He will either have to abscond or die. 

. Cato’s soliloquy has been often quoted. 

» They had permission to range around the neigh- 

borhood. 
2. They used slime for mortar. JoHNn M. Wueat er, 
DROP LETTER PUZZLE. 

Otighbisnheeigi, 
Clighrsigadoryr; 
Hmsbnsonohrvrfo 
Adintekayngo— 
Tue’niedyisonnhWs 
Weteelsaligsoeetrs! 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc.. to E. B. E., C. M.J. 

Grace H. K., Annie M. M., Lydia J. R., Alice A. B. 

Mattie McB. A., Clara D. L., Joe, Harry G., Guy C. N. 

Ernest F. D., and C. D. 


Shhh hhbhick kick ab ekki: 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. 


—_—————+ 0? ae 
A Remarkable History. 


Here is a remarkable history. It is about Stephen and 
the bird. You know that the savages, who do not have 
letters, use pictures instead, and picture writing is the 
only kind of writing they know anything about. This 
being a remarkable story, it needs both pictures and wri- 
ting—or what is the same thing, types. Once there was 
a boy named Stephen. Stephen was a remarkable boy. 
Stephen had a sister—never mind what her name was— 
she was a remarkable sister. Stephen’s sister had a bird 
—never mind what kind it was, it was & remarkable bird. 
If you don’t think so, here is its picture, 
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One day the sister was going away from home ; she was 
afraid to leave her bird. Stephen’s sister had a re- 
markable reason for being afraid. This was the reason. 





STEPHEN’S sligdiie REMARKABLE REASON. 


So Stephen’s sister made Stephen promise that he 
would watch the bird while she was gone. Stephen was 
not only a remarkable, but a promising boy, and he 
promised. This is the way that Stephen watched. 





STEPHEN WATCHING THE REMARKABLE BIRD. 


As Stephen watched, he dreamed. He had a remarkable 
dream—strange things happened. Some dreams come 
true, This is what Stephen saw at the end of his dream. 





THE REMARKABLE END OF STEPHEN’S DREAM. 


a 
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The Fox, the Goat, and the Carrots. 


This isa fable, translated from the French. Do yon 
know what a fable is? The word is sometimes used to 
mean a falsehood or untrufh, but it has another and a 
better meaning—a short story that is intended to teach 
some good lesson. When your grand-parents were chil- 
dren, there were but few books for boys and girls, and 
Zisop’s fables were then read by young as well as old, 





and very good reading they were. It is not known who 
wrote Aisop’s fables; there was a celebrated writer of 
that name who lived about 600 years B. C., but.it is sup- 
posed that the fables called his were written by others. 
La Foxtaine, a Frenchman, was a writer of charming 
fables, and there have been others in other countries. In 
4Esop’s fables the story is told, and then its meaning 
added in a ‘‘ moral,” but we think that the story should 
be so well told, that every one who reads it should see 
the moral without being told. We do not know who 
wrote this fable, but it will no doubt remind many a boy 
and girl of times when they have been as foolish as the 
fox and the goat. 

Once a fox and a goat were walking together along a 
road, and saw a sack lying against a hedge. 

““What do you think is inside that sack?’ said the 
goat. 

“T will go and see,” replied the fox; and, putting his 
nose into the mouth of the bag, tied tightly by a cord, he 
shook about the bag so much that the string at last gave 
way, and the finest carrots one could wish for fell out. 

““They are for me,” said the fox, ‘for I opened the 
sack.’ 

‘“* Yes,’ said the goat; “ but I gave you the idea, and 
if you touch them I will tear your sides with my horns.” 

The fox looked at the goat’s great horns and showed 
his teeth, 

The goat, on seeing the fox’s teeth, thought within her- 
self, ‘I don’t much like that kind of weapon.” 

And the fox said to himself, ‘‘I will not expose my 
sides to those terrible horns.” : 

After a minute’s silence the fox said: ‘‘ Why do we 
stand looking at each other? What is the use of that ? 
Let us see which is the stronger. See, there are two 
heaps of stones. You shall take one and I the other. He 
who shall first throw down his heap shall eat the carrots.” 

“Very well,” said the goat. So they went to their 
heaps of stones. 

The goat put her legs firmly together, and struck with 
her horns 80 hard as to make a great noise, but the heap 
did not shake. 

“Ah! you do not hit hard enough,” said the fox, 

The goat went three steps backwards, and ran at the 
heap with all her might. But, crack! her horns broke ! 

When the fox saw that he began to skip about. 
my dear friend,” said he, *‘ the carrots belong to me now!” 

‘* Not yet,”’ said the goat, ‘‘ you have not succeeded in 
your task yet. Ifyou touch the carrots, I will tear your 
side with the stumps of my horns.” 

The fox looked at the goat, and said to himself, “She 
has one left still, which is almost whole ; she will tear 
my sides with it.” 

** Well,” said he, ‘I will knock down my heap, then; 
it is nothing for me.” 

The fox began to dig with his fore-paws until he had 
made a great hole in the ground close to the heap. The 
stones soon fell over into the hole, but, alas! they fell on 
the fox and broke his left paw. 

Then the two looked at one another—the one with her 
broken horns, the other with his broken paw. 

‘Run after the carrots,” said the goat, with a sneer, 
**T will give them up to you.” 

**T can not,” answered the fox, ‘my paw hurts me too 
much. Take them yourself.” 

“That is just what Iam going to do,” said the goat, 
and she ran for the sack; but neither bag nor carrots 
were to be seen: while they were disputing, a man had 
come along and carried all away. 

* Alas!” cried the goat, “how stupid we have been! 
If we had divided the treasure, we should have kept 
whole—I my horns, you your paw, and each of us would 
have had more carrots than we could eat.” 


———— rr ore 
The Spring under the Willow. 


BY LILA V. NORTH. 


Once, a long time ago, a little boy named Charlie lived 
with his mother on the side of a green hill. His father 
had been a sailor, and was drowned in a storm at sea, 
leaving his wife and little boy only money enough to 
live on in their little cottage among the trees. Charlie 
was happy all the day long: he Joved the trees and 
flowers, and the pretty wild creatures of the woods and 
fields were all his friends ; but best of all he loved the 
spring under the willow. In the hottest summer weather 
the water was always.cold, and three times a day Charlie 
went to fill his little pail for himself and his mother. 

One day it was very hot, and the sun poured down its 
heat every moment, while there was no kind cloud to 
shield the poor earth from its rays. Toward noon Charlie 
took his little pail to go for the water. Out from the 
shade of the maples around the house he went, and down 
the long, bare hill-side. Charlie thought there must 
surely be a stone in the crowa of his straw hat, it weighed 
so heavily, and the willow, where the spring was, had 
never seemed so far off. He was very glad to get under its 
shade at last, and to find the spring as cool and fresh, as 


“Oh, 





though it had never heard of being warm. Charlie 
tossed off his hat, and threw himself down on the mossy 
ground beside the spring. The willow hung over it, 
and shielded it with all its long boughs from the sun, so 
that when Charlie looked in, all he could see at “first, 
were the bunches of slender branches, with their long 
leaves, looking like the green hair of the mermaids that | 
his father used to tell about. But after a while his eye 
grew accustomed to the darkness, and then he found he 
could see to the very bottom of the water.’ And hark! 
what was that; was it the noise of the little brook tumb- 
ling over the stones, or was it fairy laughter? Certain- 
ly it must have been laughter, for there, looking up at 
Charlie from the bottom of the spring, was the tiniest, 
brightest, merriest little man in the world. He was 
dressed all in green and silver, and. for a’cap*lie wore a 
white morning-glory, with a long willow-leaf a@ a feather. 


**Good morning!”’ he called out to Charlie, laughing 
and nodding, until Charlie could not help laughing too. 

‘*How did you come there?’’ asked the astonished 
and delighted little boy. 

“Come here?’ Why, [live here. I ama water-fairy, 
and I own this spring,” said the little man, and some- 
how his voice sounded like the soft, clear noise. the 
brook made, as it ran out of the spring, and raced away 
over the pebbles. 

“T should think you would get wet,” said Oharite. 

““Wet! Of course—I want to be wet; it’s dreadful 


to be dry. Come down here, and see how cool it is.” 
It did look cool ; the bottom of the spring ' silvery 
sand, and the sides were white rocks. ‘No hot sunshine 


found its way down there. > 

‘** Won't I be drowned ?”’ said Charlie, hesitating. 

‘* Am T drowned ? ” asked the fairy, dancing about and 
laughing, until he sent several little bubbles up to the 
top of the water. Charlie could not resist; without 
stopping to think twice, he jumpedin, To his surprise, 
instead of sinking like a stone, he went down slowly and 
lightly, until he reached the bottom, and instead of be- 
ing choked by the water, it seemed to him he had never 
breathed so easily before. His-size, too, was greatly 
changed, he was now hardly as ta.) as the water-fairy, 
and was dressed in a suit of green and silver, like his. 
On his head was a morning-glory cap, and the fairy 
picked up a long willow-leaf irom the bottom of the 
spring, and gave it to Charlie for a feather. 

“Now Ill show rou something worth seeing,’’ said 
the merry little man, and taking Charlie by the hand, he 
led him through an archway in.the side of the spring. 

hrough this archway a stream rushed into the spring, 
and after they had ascended a steep place, down which 
it poured, Charlie found from whence it came. They 
were in a rocky cave. Oh, how beautiful it was! The 
walls and sides shone like diamonds, and in its center a 
beautiful fountain threw its clear water almost up to the 
roof, and from the fountain gushed the stream, which 
led into the spring. Charlie noticed along the sides of 
the cave heaps of what seemed little pearls,yet sparkling 
with colors, which a pearl never had. 

‘‘These are drops of dew,” said the fairy. ‘I have 
been gathering them from the spray of the fountain. 
To-morrow look on the grass, and flowers, and cobwebs, 
and yeu will see them all.” 

Charlie thought he could have staid listening to the 
fountain for hours, but the fairy led him into another 
chamber, opening from the first. Here the floor was 
covered with little bags, and each bag was labeled with 
the name of a flower. White Clover, Red Clover, Buck- 
wheat, Yellow Jessamine, Honcysuckle, Orange Blos- 
soms, Charlie saw all these, and many more. *‘ These 
are bags of honey for the flowers,” said the fairy, “as 
soon as a flower opens, I send some one to pour a bag of 
honey into it. The bees know it, and learn to watch for 
the fresh flowers. And now I'll show you something 
still more wonderful.’ So he led Charlie into another 
chamber, where there were heaps of jewels of all kinds. 
‘These are for the fishes and insects to wear,” said he. 

‘**T never saw them have any,” said Charlie in surprise. 

‘“Ah! you don’t look,” said the little man, “ that’s 
the reason I brought you here.” 

Just then Charlie stopped suddenly, and: listened a 
moment. Faint and far away—oh, so far away—he heard 
some one calling “‘Charlie! Charlie!” 

‘*T must go,”’ he said, ‘it is my mother.” 

“*Oh, wait a moment,” said the fairy. 

“ No—thank you for your kindness, but I must go,” 
he said, and running into the cave of the fountain again, 
he plunged into the stream, and was carried into the 
spring. With all his might he leaped upward, and then 
a mist came over his eyes, and he knew no more, until 
he waked on the mossy ground, and found his mother 
bending over him. 

‘Where's the water-fairy,” said Charlie sitting up. 

“Don’t try to think,” said his mother, “you must 
have had a sunstroke. Do you feel better now ?” 

“Oh yes,” said’ Charlie, “but I haven't ‘had a sun- 
stroke, I’ve been down in the spring.” 

His mother did not believe him, but ‘Charlie knew it 
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was true, for when he looked into the spring, there was | wrought-iron, which are packed in fine charcoal; the 
his green feather at the bottom, and the next time he 
found a locust, he discovered an opal in its head, which 


he was sure was one of those he had seen in the fairy- 
cave when he visited the Spring under the Willow. 
—__———[> + @ > <a 
The Doctor’s Talks—About Iron 
and Steel. 


Little did the boy think, who asked the question as to 
the difference between iron and steel, that he would have 
to read solongareply. But a brief dictionary answer 
would not tell much, and when I am obliged to describe 
everything about it, because boys and girls are not apt to 
know much abont chemistry, it takes a great while. Let 
us see how far we have reached: The iron in the ore is 
usually mixed with oxygen, and we separate the iron by 
taking away the oxygen, which we do by giving the 
oxygen a plenty of carbon (coal). The iron runs from 
the farnace where it has been separated from the ore as 
cast-iron, and usually the first step is to run the melted 
iron into rough bars, called pigs, as was described last 
month. Since that was printed, I have come across an 
engraving showing the interior of the casting shed to an 
iron-furnace, which I give here. You see on the left 
hand side the sand made into ridges with channels be- 
tween them ; these channels are the molds. Along one 
side of these there runs a long channel, which connects 
with these shorter ones, or molds, but to have the molds 
farthest from the furnace filled first, these are shut off 
from the long channel by gates, which are plates of iron 
with a handle, and look much like a spade. When the 
melted iron has filled the molds furthest from the furnace 
«a part of which you sce at the rear), these gates are 
taken out, one at a time, to let the melted iron run into 
the other molds. This cast-iron is not pure, but contains, 
besides other matters that were in the ore, from two to 
five parts in the hundred of carbon, which it got from 
the coal. To change the cast-iron into wrought-iron, this 
carbon, or nearly all of it, and other impurities also, must 
be got rid of, which is done by burning it out; the melt- 
ed cast-iron is exposed toa great heat with a plenty of 
air, and the carbon nearly all disappears, leaving the iron 
nearly pure in the form in which it can only be worked 
by hammering and welding. Cast-iron is brittle, hard, 
and can be melted, but cannot be welded ; wrought-iron 
is tongh, but soft, and cannot readily be melted, but can 
be welded.. For many purposes a metal is nceded that 
has all these qualities ; that is tough and hard, and may 
be melted or welded, and this is found in steel, which is 
fron containing a much smaller quantity of carbon than 
cast-iron, and more than wrought-iron. The original way 
of making ‘steel was to first make wrought-iron from 
cast-iron, and then -tarn the wrought-iron into steel by 
adding more carbon. A very curious process it is. A 
case is built of fire-brick, and in this are placed bars of 





charcoal being all around and between the bars, the case 
is closed tight, heated bright red, and kept at this heat 
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for a week or more. At the proper time the case is al- 
lowed to cool, and the bars taken out; instead of being 
soft and tough, as when they went in as wrought-iron, 
they are now hard and brittle, and are turned into stecl. 
Being roasted so long with the carbon, or charcoal, the 
iron unites with enough of it to produce these changes. 
Bars of steel produced in this way are uneven in quality, 
the outside of the bar having more carbon than the in- 
terior; so the bars are broken up and put into a pot 
made of black-lead (such as pencils are made of) and 
clay, and exposed to a strong heat ; the steel melts, and 





is then cast into molds, and the bars thus made are of 


——_— 
even quality all through. Steel contains from about one 
part in four hundred to two parts in one hundred of car- 
bon. There are several other ways of making stee} one 
is by a mixture of certain different iron ores, which yield 
by proper management, steel instead of cast-iron, There 
is what is called the Bessemer process, too difficult to 
describe to young people, but which makes Steel so 
cheaply that. it may be used for rails on rail-roads, in- 
stead of iron. However the steel may be made, the 
object is to get a mixture of iron with a small quan- 
tity of carbon, There are other substances besides car- 
bon that alter the quality of steel, but you must wait un- 
til you get older before you can learn about these, One 
of the valuable things about steel is that it may be soft 
and tough, or exceedingly hard and brittle, according to 
the use for which it is to serve. If a piece of stee! jg 
heated red hot, and then allowed to cool very slowly, it 
will be soft, but if, when red hot, it is plunged into wa. 
ter or oil, it cools suddenly, and will be very hard ana 
brittle. Another curious thing about steel is that it may 
be made of any desired hardness between these two 
points; for razors and surgeons’ instruments much 
harder steel is needed than for saws and other carpenters? 
tools ; this giving the steel any desired hardness is called 
tempering. The steel is first made very hard by heating it 
red hot, and cooling it suddenly in water or other liquid; 
it is then tempered by heating it to a less strong 
heat. Polished steel, when heated to about 430°, turns a 
very pale yellow, as the heat is increased it turns 
yellow, then with more heat brown, then purple, 
and finally to various shades of blue. The skillful 
workman knows if he heats the steel yellow, and al- 
lows it to cool, it will still be very hard; if he heats it 
until it is brown, and Icts it cool, it will be softer, and go 
on; he knows by watching the color what the temper of 
the steel will be. You have noticed that watch springs 
are of a bright blue color; this color shows the temper 
best suited for springs; in most articles the color (which 
is the thinnest possible film upon the surface, caused by 
the action of the oxygen of the air) is rubbed off, but it 
is usually left upon the spring. Probably some boys, who 
have accidentally heated their pocket knives, and then 
found that they would not hold an edge, no matter how 
much they were sharpened, have learned something about 
tempering steel. There is very much that is interesting 
and useful to know about both iron and steel, that I have 
not been able to tell you; but what I have said will show 
you that the things that we have in such common use, as 
iron and steel, were only brought to their present perfec- 
tion by a vast deal of labor. The boy’s knife-blade, the 
girl’s scissors and needle, if we could only trace them 
back, what a story they would tell ! and how many heat- 
ings and meltings, roastings and forgings, have there 
been to produce these familiar articles. No wonder then 
that the savage prizes a bit of iron so highly. The 
Creator gives us gold in pure grains, but iron can only be 
had by skilled labor. Gold is barbaric. Iron and steel 

are tokens of civilization. Tue Docror. 
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No. 457. A Transposition Puzzle Picture.—By transposing the letters of the objects in the above 


4. A French 














picture, you will find: 1. To hinder. 2. Toburn. 3. A name sometimes given to an old inhabitant. 
saloon. 5. A partof the neck. 6. Atroublesome insect. 7. Troubles. 8 Atoy, 9. Vehicles of thought. 10, Units. 
11. A-step. 12. A sail-boat. 13. Perfume. 14. To rescue. 15. A part of a flower. 16, A horned animal. 1%. To 
perform. 18, Ahard knock. 19. To warble, 20. A planet. 21. Atree. 22, Passion, 23, Articles of apparel. 
2. The cry of an animal. 2. Instruments.—Now here is a chance for the puzzle readers to work, 
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WITH 


PURCHASE GEAR. 


(Retail Price, $8.) 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
1,-IMPROVED DOUBLE PURCHASE GEAR. 
2.—-SPRINGS OF WOOD AND RUBBER, 
3—ROWELL'S DOUBLE COG- WHEELS. 

4.—-TWO INDEPENDENT PRESSURE SCREWS. 
5—COGS BOTH ENDS OF EACH ROLL. 
6.-IMPROVED ADJUSTABLE CLAMP. 

7.-FOLDING APRON OR CLOTHES GUIDE. 
g—SUPERIOR ELASTIC DURABLE ROLL. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE 00,, 
32 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


FINE T'RAS. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the con- 
sumers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
rinciple. 
We Oxpect every consumer of ‘Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY, 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our im- 
portations,) which will enable us to supply them with Teas 
at prices lower than have ever been Known, and of those 
fine qualitis that seldom reach the interior, being sold only 
in large cities and among the very wealthy. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA C0., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. 0. Box 5509. NEW YORK OITY. 


50,000 IRISH JUNIPERS. 


From one tw five feet, We can sell them cheaper than any 
other establishment in the United States. Send for price list. 


TRUETT’S SONS & MORGAN, 
Rosebank Nurseries, Nashville, Tenn. 


INQUIRE FOR 


W. A. DROWN & CO’ 
UMBRELLAS. 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently 
recommended. 














ATWOOD’S 
Country and Suburban Houses. 


By D. T. ATWOOD, ARrcuHITECcT. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.50. 


This work is finely illustrated with about one hundred 
and fitty engravings, and gives instruction upon all points, 
fronr the selecting of a place to build to the perfect com- 
pletion of the house. 

ConTreNns: Hints to House Seekers; The Plan; Water 
Supply; Kitchen and Ventilation; Proportion; The Style; 
The Foundations; Cisterns and Filterers; Superstructure 
Walls; Brick; Description of Ancient Methods; Concrete 
Walls; Proportions; How to Lay a Wall; American Build- 
ing Block; Kn Pise; Wooden Walls; External Covering 
of Frames; the Roof; Timber—its Properties and Preser- 
vation ; Painting; Designs and Plans of Cottages, Country 
Houses, Churches, Stables. etc. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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BROOM-CORN and BROOMS, 


A TREATISE ON 


Raising Broom-Corn and Making 


Brooms 


On a Small or Large Scale. 

Written and Compiled by the Editors of the American 

Agriculturist. 
CONTENTS. 

Introduction. Broom-Corn and its Varieties. Description 
ofthe Piant. Introduction and Extent of Culture. Second- 
ary Products, Seed, Fodder and Stalks. Cultivation, The 
Land. Rotation. Manure. Hillsor Drills. Quantity of Seed 
to the Acre, Time of Planting. Cultivating. Implements, 
Thinning. Time for Harvesting. Harvesting Dwarf Corn. 
Lopping, Bending or Breaking. Crooked Brush. Tabling. 
Cutting. Preparing for Market, Curing the Brush. Serap- 
ing or Removal of the Seed. Assorting the Brush. Drying 
or Curing House. Racks for Drying. Curing. Curing and 
Handling the Crop on the Large Scale. Baling. The Press. 
Marketing. Commissions and Charges, Profits of the Crop. 
General Conclusions. Growing on the Large Scale. What 
a Ketired Grower says. Making Brooms. Home-Made 
Brooms. Home-Made Brooms, Another Method. Making 
Brooms by Machinery. Extent of the Manufacture. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, Paper cover, 50 cts., cloth, 75 cts, 


Money in the Garden. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 


ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 


BY P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. ; 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter VIII. Melons. 
a IX, Onions. 





Chapter I. Money in 
the Garden, 


“ IL. Hot-beds. = X. Parsley. 
* ITI. Artichoke, ve XI. Radishes. 
« IV. Beans. st XII. Salsify. 
“ —_V. Cabbages. “ XIII. Tomatoes. 
“ VI. Egg-Plants. - XIV. Forcing 
“ VII. Lettuce. Houses. 
Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID - - ------+----- $1.50 





The Thomery System of 
GRAPE CULTURE. 
From the French, by M. Du Breuil. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Cultivation of the Vine upon Trellises in Northern and 
Central France, according to the New Methods in use at 
Thomery, etc. 

This is the system under which the splendid Chasselas de 
Fontainebleau Grapes are produced; it is the method ad- 
vocated by Dr. Grant. The account is literally translated 
from Du Breuil’s Cours d' Arboriculture, and is the only com- 
plete account which can be found—at least so says the 
Frenchman Rendu, in his “ Ampelographie Frangaise,” and 
he ought to know. : 

Price, Post-paid, flexible cloth covers, 50 cts. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 

New and Original Designs, Working 

Scale Drawings, and Details for all 

Styles of low-priced Houses, with 

— eee — Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 

eee lished. Royal quarto. ,Post-paid, $6. 


WOODWARD'S ai 
NATIONAL A mgne J Sa Specifica- 
ARGHITECT. | Douuans postpaid 


MONCEKTON’S RATIONAL} Srx Doiiars, 
STAIR BUILDER. post-paid. 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } six Dotzars, 
CARPENTER and JOINER. post paid. 


THE BRAHMA FOWL. 


By LEWIS WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘*The Practical Poultry Keeper,” and ‘‘The 
Illustrated Book of Poultry.” 

CONTENTS.—Chapter I. The Origin of Brahmas.—Chap- 
ter II. Economic Quulities and Management of the Brahma 
asx Stock Fowl.—Chapter III. Characteristics of Dark and 
Light Brahmas as Bred for Exhibition Chapter [V. The 
Practical Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Brahmas 
for Exhibition.—Chapter V. The Judging of Brahmas, 


Elegantly Illustrated with numerous colored lithographs 
and wood cuts. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 
AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. 
By ROBERT CHAWNER, Veterinary Surgeon. 

A concise Manual of Special Pathology, for the use of 
Horsemen, Farmers, Stock-Raisers, and Students in Agricul- 
tural Colleges in the United States. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


price, by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw YORK. 








1.000 Worktna Drawings, 





| 





BARRY’S 


FRUIT GARDEN. 


By P. BARRY. 





NOTICES LY THE PRESS. 


“Barry’s Fruit Garden” is one of those practical, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and comprehensive manuals which Orange 
Judd & Co. delight to publish. It seems to teli almost 
everything which one book can tell about the ins and outs 
and ways and means of fruit culture. — The Advance 
(Chicago). 

This volume of 490 pages, as its title impliés, is devoted to 
the culture of fruits of every variety in orchards and gar- 
dens. It describes the diseases incident to the various fruit 
trees, the kinds of insects that prey upon them, and tl® 
remedies for ridding trees of the evil.—Scientific American. 

Barry’s Fruit Garden strikes us as. about as complete a 
manual of the kind as could be desired. Nearly everything, 
in fine, needed seems to be provided in this compact volame, 
and its abundant illustrations render everything intelligible 
to even the uninitiated.— The Methodist (N, Y.). 

The author writes from his own practical experience ; and 
that experience is of no ordinary character, being the result 
of more than thirty years’ work at the head of the largest 
nursery in America, where every operation is conducted 
with eminent skill— The Country Gentleman, 

It explains all the minutiz of fruit-gardening, even to the 
implements, copiously illustrated by engravings, so that the 
merest novice need not err; gives descriptions of all the 
different kinds of fruit that can be raised in our climate in 
every stage of their lives, from the germ to the fruit-bearing 
period, with instructions in pruning and grafting, in a most 
satisfactory manner. The chapter on grapes alone is worth 
more than the price of the book.—Jersey City Times. 

Mr. Barry has long been known as an authority upon fruit 
culture, and this volume of 490 pages, with a full and care- 
fully prepared index, gives the latest results of his study 
and experience.—Springflelad Republican, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 





DOWNINC’S 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


A TREATISE ON THE 


Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening 
ADAPTED TO 


NORTH AMERICA; 


W}TH A VIEW TO THE 
Improvement of Country Residences. 


Comprising historical notices and general principles of the 
art, directions for laying out grounds and arranging planta- 
tions, the description and cultivation of hardy trees, 


tive accompaniments of the house and grounds, the forma- 
tion of pieces of artificial water, flower gardens, etc.,—with 


Remarks on Rural Architecture. 


By the late A. J. DOWNING, Esq. 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


containing some remarks abont country places. and the best 
methods of making them ; also an account of the newer de- 
ciduous and evergreen plants, lately introduced into culti- 
vation, both hardy and half-hardy, 


AND A SECOND SUPPLEMENT, 


bringing down to the present time some brief account of the 
various trees and sh'ubs which have been introduced since 
the former Supplement was published, (in 1859), 


By HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


with thirty-nine engravings on wood, six on stone, and six 
on steel, one of which is a fine portrait of the author. 


Price, Post-Paid, - - - $6.50 
Rither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yous, 
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DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
illustrated, will be ready for distribution Sept. 1st. A copy 
will be mailed to all applicants inclosing Ten Cents ; regular 
customers supplied gratis. Address 


B.-K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
34 Barclay St., New York 
P. 0. Box No. 5712. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of BULBS, 
PLANTS and SMALL FRUITS, beautifully illus- 
trated, is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants. 
It contains a complete list and represente a large, well- 
grown and selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will be 
found replete with the best strains of Primula, Calceolaria, 
Pansy and other seeds for fall planting, including new stock 
of Smilax and Apple Geranium seed. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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FOR THE 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 


ntaining descriptions of H yacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 

d all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published and sent free to all. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


BULBS! = [50 Bitns our no. cor 
BULBS! 
BULBS! 


DUTCH FLOWER ROOTS 


Our New Catalogue of the finest kinds of HY ACINTHS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, NARCISSUS, CROCUS, and a great va- 
riety of other desirable Flowering Bulbs, for the house or 
garden, with practical directions for culture, sent free to all 
on application. 


HOVEY & Co., 
58 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS. 


Our New Descriptive Priced Catalogue of 
above is ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


NEW FRUITS, 
Dutch Bulbs; New and Rare Plants, &c. 


So: venier du Congress; lSeurre d' Assumption; Pitmaston 
uchesse, and otiier new Pears. 
New Peaches, American and European varieties, a large 
of Pear and other Fruit Trees, &c. 
Dutch Bulke— paces, Tulips.Lilics, direct from Holland. 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Pearie de Jarain, and other new 
Roses. New and Rare Pi:nts for winter flowering. &c. 
Catalogues mailed on application.—PRICES LOW. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


CHOICE NURSERY STOCK. 


Apple Trees in large quantities, largely of Baldwins. 














lection.) mailed to applicants 
enclosing $3.00. Lllustrated cata- 
logue of Bulbs free. 

au. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 














Peach T: 1 year fidm bud, by the 100, 1,000, or 10,000 
Concord and other Vines, 1,2 and 8 years old, unsurpassed 
in quality. 


ity. 
La Versailles and Cherry Currants in large quantities, one 
and two int old. 
Apple Seedlings, 2 years old, and a general assortment of 
other Choice Nursery Stock. Send for price list. 


Adress STEPHEN HOYT & tame 2 
New Canaan, Ct. 


CENUINE PLANTS 


of the following at only $3.00 per M. Packed in moss at 
Ipava Depot. Chas. Downing, Downer, Kentucky, Boyden’s 

Green Prolific, Conqueror. Other stock cheap._ Address 
THOS. H. LESLIE, Ipava Fruit Garden & Nursery, Ipava,IIl. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 


(Established 1849), 
-» ~DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 








GRAPE VINES. 


By mail, aa. to any address. Each. Per doz. 
Concord, Ives, Hartford, Catawba, Iona..... 10c, $ 1.00 
Delaware, Salem, Rogers Nos. 1, 3,-9, 19...... , ec. 2.50 
Eumelan, Croton, Talman or Champion..... 40c. 4.00 
Martha, Agawam, Wilder, Creveling «...°... 25e, 2.50 
Brighton (Red), Elvira and Lady ( White)...$1.25 12,00 





All first-class, and warranted to reach purchaser in good 
order. Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale 
rates very low (o Nurserymen, Dealers, aud large Plant- 
ers, Send stamp for Descriptive List. Price List free. 

T. 8S. UBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS, 


Seeds, Flowers, Plants, and Trees. 
First quality and strictly reliable. Low Prices. Six 
ts. of Seed free, as samples, for two 3-cent stamps. 
Circulars mailed to all applicants. WRITE TO-DAY. 
BENSON & BURPE » Seed Warehouse, 
223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNOX 
Fruit Farm & Nurseries. 


GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


RASPBERRY and BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 
HYACINTH and other BULBS, 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
8 Grape Vines, 5 varieties, for................ $1.10 
5 Strawberry Plants, ee $1.10 
18 Raspberry Plants, 4 varieties............... $1.10 


y mail post-paid. Catalogues free. 
(2 Will take Marketable Country Produce 
in exchange for Trees and Plants. 
J. F. GRIMES, Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RASPBERRY, 
CURRANT, 


Blackberry, Gooseberry & Strawberry 


Plants, choicest kinds, for sale by E. P. ROE, Author 
of “Culture of Small Fruits,” ‘Play and Profit in my 
Garden,” &c. Send for Circular. 
Address E. P. ROE, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Pra STRAWBERRY, 100 or less, Pre- 
O02. 















paid by Mail. Doz. 100. 1,000. 
GREAT AMERICAN, lATZe..........eceeseeees J $12.00 $120 
CUMBERLAND TRIUMPH........ccecccesseees 1.00 5.00 20 
ae 5.00 
MONARCH OF THE WEST.......... 1.00 4 
STAR OF THE WEST...... a ag 1.00 4 
JUCUNDA or No. 700 .......... ..- 1.00 6 
CHARLES DOWNING.............-000+-+ 80 3 
DOOLITTLE BLACK CaP RASPBERRY... 1.00 8 
BRANDYWINE AND HERSTINE HARDY 2.00 12 
WILSON EARLY BLACKBERRY......... z 2.00 4 
KITTATINNY AND Lawrow......... 40 1.25 8 


Prices of other sorts furnished Free. ; 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


HIGHLAND HARDY. 


The most profitable and earliest red raspberry grown. 
Over $1,000 per acre. By mail, post paid, 75 cts. per doz., $3 
per 100.—Per express, $2.50 per 100, $15 per 1,000. 

Wholesale and retail dealers and growers of all kinds of 
nursery and greenhouse stock and seeds. Send for catalogue. 

. L. Ferris, Jr.» & Co., Voughkeepsie, N.Y. 

DuTCHESS NURSERIES, Established 1863. 


HEIKES NURSERIES. 


WE. offer to the trade for fall of 1876, a large stock, espe- 
¢ 








jally in the following : 
Apples, including Tetofski and Marengo, Plums, 
Peaches, Cherries, Wild Goose Plums, Cur- 
Epete, aaa ed Raspberries, Strawber- 
ries, etc. 
We are prepared to offer inducements, and solicit cor- 
respondence. 


THE HEIKES NURSERIES CO., Dayton, O. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES. 


Finest Large Flowering. 
. plants, white, red, and double red, for.. ‘ 








By mail, post-paid. 

Imported Dutch Bulbs, Flowers’ for the House, Small 
Fruits, &c., at reduced rates. Catalogue mailed free to all 
applicants, HENRY S. RUPP, 

Shiremanstown, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


WILLOW DALE NURSERIES. 


To Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters. We offer a full 
assortment of thrifty, well grown stock, largely of Apple, 
Peach, Plum, Apricot, Cherry, (including Zwelling, the 
largest cherry known) Brandywine Raspberries, and orna- 
mental trees. Special rates given for Baldwin and Falla- 
water Apple trees. In large quantity. Prices low. Address 

RAKESTRAW & PYLE. 
Willow Dale, Chester Co., Pa. 


LARCH & EVERGREEN TREE SEEDLINGS, 


nurse wh stocks in the 
U.8. Cheap, good: small sizes, suitable for wind-breaks, 
screens, ornament, and timber-belts for orchard protection. 
Send for wholesale price per 106 and 1,000. 
H. M. TMOMPSON, 
St. Francis, Milwaukee, Co., Wis. 


Cheaper by Mafl, 
R Post-Paid, than 

NURSERY. others by Express. 

Price list free. LAPHAM & ANTHONY, Clayton, Del. 


as GREAT AMERICAN STRAWBERRY 
and DELAWARE RASPBERRY, the largest 
and best. Millions of ‘Trees and Plants at Pomona Nure 











We send Plants 
of tried Varieties 
of Small Fruit 

















sery, Send for circulars, WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N.J. 











The Largest and most Complete Stock of 
and Ornamental Trees in the U. 8, Caraleruit 
sent as follows: No. 1, Fruits, with colored plate 
cts.; pain, 10 cts. No. Ornamentul Trees, etc’ 
with plate, 2§ cts. No.3, Greennouse; No, 4, \\ holesale’ 
oe 5, List of New Roses, Free, & 
Adaress 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Boches‘er, N, Y, 
TESTE: 15 CARE IERIE RTOS mg 
NEW PEACHES 


AND 
APPLES. 

Large and most desirable stock ever offered of extra carly 
and late Peaches; also of new and valuable late keeping 
Apples. Among the Peaches I offer Briggs’ Early May 
Early Alexander, Amsden June, Early Beatrice, Early 
Louise, Early Rivers, Thurber, Brandywine, Christiana, 
Newington Free, Nanticoke, Bilgen’s Late Oct. In Apples 
extra late keepers ; I name a few, and refer tomy Catalogue 
for a full list—Mann, Lawver, Nero, Stark, Holly, Bachelor, 
Gibbs, and Peidmont Pippin, with full list of ail that is de. 
sirable among oid varieties. Alsoan immense stock of all 
kinds of trees and plants usually found in a first-class Nur. 
sery. Catalogue, with descriptions, testimonials, rotation 
in ripening, with much valuable information, gratis. Ihaye 
a fine stock of thrifty, light, young stock, suitable to go 
long distances via Express. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 
Southern Nurseries, Wilmington, Delaware, 


PEAR TREES 


FOR THE MILLION. 

Largest stock in the West. Extra quality. Packed to go 
safely any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. A full assort- 
ment of other Trees, Shrubs, etc. Prices reduced to suit 
the times. Send list of wants for prices. 

R. G. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus Nursery. Columbus, Ohio, 


10,000 AMSDEN, 

and 60,000 other varieties of Peach. 30,000 Vilson Black- 
nse & 30,000 Concord Grapes, | and 2 years. 200,000 Straw- 
berries, largely Wilson, Chas. Downing, Triomphe de Gand, 
Monarch of the West, etc. Also Fruit and Ornamental 
trees, Hedge Plants, and general Nursery Products, very 
low. Send for circular to CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
VILLAGE NURSERIES. Hightstown, New Jersey. 


HOICE PEACH TREES for Fall delivery, $3 to 

$5 per 100. Apple trees, $8 per 100. Wilson’s Early Ilack- 
berry plants, $12 per 1,000. Brandywine Raspberry plants, 
$10 per 1,000. Conover's Colossal Asparagus, $2 per 1,000, 
Strawherry plants Wy mail cheap. Packing free. Send for 
price list. R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


PEACH APRICOT, & NECTAR. 

INE TREES, in large supply _ Best assortment. 

Rates low at the New Brunswick (Nurseries), N.J, 
, EDWIN ALLEN. 




















Apple: Peach, Pear, and Plum 
rees, and a general assortment of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Vine, Shrubs, Roses, &c. &c. Small fruits, 
apple seedlings, and Osage hedge plants. The Tebo Rasp- 
berry a specialty. The Zebo isa pew e7rly Black Cap, ear- 
lier, fully as large, and more productive than Doolittle or 
Seneca, and of excellent flavor. Address 


THE TEBO NURSERIES CO., 


Clinton, Mo. 





To Nurserymen, Florists, 


Dealers, and Planters, 


Our Wholesale Catalogue (or No. 8), giving sizes and prices 
of a full assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Small Fruits, Shrubs, Vines, Hedge Plants, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, Plants tor Florists 
Stock, and Winter-blooming Plants and Bu 
with lowest prices for first class stock of New Peaches, 
Grape Vines, Currant Bushes, Brandywine 
Haspberry, and Osage Orange, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Free to applicants. A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA OF 
European Larch and Evergreen Trees. 


Both Seedling and Transplanted. All grown from seeds on our 
own grounds, and better and cheaper than imported stock, 
European Larch and Evergreen Tree Seeds, 

By the ounce, pound or 100 pounds. Send for Cataiogne. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, Il. 


KILMARNOC. WEEPING WILLOWS. 


A superb lot that will be sold below the market value. 
Also a splendid lot of 


MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA SEEDLINGS. 


Nursery grown, from six inches to four feet high, that we 
offer at a bargain. Price list free. 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., GC. 


FRUIT TREES & SMALL FRUITS. 


A large stock very sow. Send list of stock wanted and 
have it priced. Address 
JOHNSTON’S NURSERY, 
Palmyra, N. Y¥. 


CALIFORNIA FLOWERS. 

Send stamp for our Special Autumn Catalogue, containing 
engravings, descriptions, and directions for growing these 
rare and lovely flowers, now first offered by me at wholesale 
or retail prices, GEO, W. PARK, Mf. Vernon, OLic. 
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~ ‘TREES, ETC. 


Fruit and ornamental. A large and complete assortment. 
Trade list now ready, and will be sent to all who favor us 
with their address. Also descriptive list of fruits and hardy 
ornamentals, etc. STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 

Painesville, Lake Co., O. 


TREES, PLANTS, Bulbs. Fall Price List and 


Bulb Catalogue Gratis. Ad- 
F. K. PHCENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 





dress 


60,000 Norway, Sugar & Silver Maples, 


Linden, Elm, and Ash, 8 to 10 and 10 to 12ft. Very fine young 
thrifty trees, adapted to avenue, ag 7, or lawn planting. Low 
prices. Estimates given. WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


for Winter Blooming, 
O fine strong plants by mail. 
6 tor $1; 14 for $2. 


Post paid. Purchasers selection of varieties. Premium rose 
with each package, when 10 cents is added. Also Holland 
Bulbs, Basket an House Plants. Address Joseph T. Phillips 
& Son, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. Fall catalogue free. 


SES By the Dozen, Hundred, or Thousand. 
ROS ‘Se Hybrid Perpetuals, Moss, Prairies, Teas, 
&e. Prices very low, and special rates given. 25,000 Currants 
and Gooseberries, 1st class. 

WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 

















Duzeds Great American Strawberry, Brandywine 
Raspberry, Wilson Ear} Blackberry, c..C. Asparagus, 
Concord Grape Vines, Fruit atalogue free. 
SAMUEL C. DE COU, 
Moorestown, turlington Co., N. J. 


NE MILLION APPLE SEEDLINGS, one and 
( two years old. Pear, Plum, and Mazzard Cherry 
Seedlings, in targe quantities, strong and turifty growth. 
Early orders solicited, Send for price list. 
E. P. CLARK, Dansville, N. Y. 


Trees, &c. 








remium Pure, ODORLESS, Fine 
Ground RAW BONE, sroteees luxuriant grass. 
Sow now on land ne wly seeded. Perfectly Inoffensive. 
Very popular with Ladies and Gentlemen ior house plants, 
Lawns, Gardens, and the Grapery. It never fails in pro- 
ducing grain crops. Send 20 cents for invaluable book, 
showing composition of cereal grains, and howto grow 
them. Address, 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
SALEM, OHIO. 


AUTOMATIC 
WAGON BRAKE 


The most powerful self-acting brake made, and yet ismore 
simple and complete than any ever introduced for general 
use. The Brake has been fully endorsed by every farmer 








who has seen it operate. W. A. Armstrong, Sec’y Elmira 
Farmers’ Club, writes: * A Committee of the Elmira Farm- 
ers’ Club, consisting of Chas. Heller, John Bridgman, D. T. 
Billings, S. M. Carr, and M, H. Thurston, gentlemen fully 
competent to make intelligent judgment, gave the brake 
careful trial Aug. 2Ist,and reported unanimously : It is the 
best brake we have ever seen—prompt in its action—effec- 
tive when required, and is exceedingly desirable for all 
farmers on hilly farms." See Illustration in Aug. Am, Agré- 


culturist. Town, County, and State rights for sale. Please 
say where you saw this.- 
D. L. MULFORD, Ceneral Agent, 
TIOGA, TIOGA CO., PA. 


WHEELER’S 
Insecticidors and Fertilizer Distributors 


Patented July 20th, 1875. 

These devices, attached to hose pipe of aqueduct, or force 
ump, and operated by water under pressure, and the Wa- 
ering pot, constructed under the same patent, are the best 

ever yet devised for bet g insects, (potato bugs and 
currant worms not excepted), on plants under glass or in 
open air, or for fertilizing the same. be ae ogee oe Un: 
e oenary. Warranted to do what is claimed 
or them. 

All these machines are on exhibit at Centennial Exposi- 

tion, and can be seen in practical operation on the grounds, 

Price of Hose Distributor $5.00, Watering-pot, average 

size, $6.00. Compounds of Tobacco, Sulphur, Guano, in 5 b. 
boxes, 15 cts. per ®., of Paris Green and Hellebore, 30 cts. 
per >. All goods C. O. D. Highest testimonials with de- 
acriptive circular sent on application, 

W. F. WHEEL » 24th Ward, Boston, Mass. 


Bogardus’s Patent Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 
Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 
Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 
Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 
ever cannot be ground by other Mills. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James BoGarDvs, 
Cor. White and Elm Sts., N. Y. 


BALDWIN’S 
AMERICAN FODDER CUTTER 


Best in the market. Don't 
purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this, Send for Circular, con- 
taining Description and Price 
List. See Nov. No. of Agricul- 
turist. 

C. PIERPONT & CO., 

Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 

















BLAKE'S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER 





stone, etc. 


New Patterns, with Important Improvements and Abundant {trength. 

For reducing to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substanees,such as STONE 
for making the most perfect MCADAM ROADS, and for making the best CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALLASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 

IRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 

Also for crushing Quartz, Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar 
Coal, Barytes, Manganese, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soap- 


— BLAKE CRUSHER €0., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Dr. Richard Seelemann, 


International Exhibition of Products of the Dairy at Hamburg in February, 1877. 


Programms of this Exhibition may be had gratis of the Secretary of the undersigned Committee. 
R . 25 A. B. UO. Strasse, Hamburg. The 


Executive Committee. 





Cider & Wine Mills, and Presses. 


HICKOUK’S KEYSTONE CIDER MILL. 
EXCELSIOR CIDER MILL. 

HUTCHINSON’S FAMILY CIDER MILL. 
SCREWS, PRESSES, GRINDERS, Ete. 
Depot for the sale of the above Mills, in New York City, 
60 Courtlandt St. 
Send for Circular, H. 


B. GRIFFING. 





Do you want for your 
own use, or the Agency 
for the best Self-Feed= 
ing Hay, Straw and 
Stalk Cutter, in 
America? 16.00 Size 
by HAND-POWER, cuts 
30 bushels per hour; 
eo Size cuts by 

OWER, 180 bushels per 
hour; larger Sizes, 2 tons 
perhour. Or the best Iron Handle Lever Cut- 
ter, for Straw or Stalks. $10.00 Size cuts 20 to 50 bush- 
els per hour. Machines Gelivered at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, or Chicopee Falls, Mass., as desired. 
Need not be paid for till tried on the farm, and found 
satisfactory. Allowance made for freight. Circulars free. 

WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


We ask the atten- 
tion of Dealers and 
users to the merits of 
this machine. Cheap- 
ness — Durability — 
ease of Working and 
Keeping in Order. 
Send for Sample Ma- 
chine at wholesale 
price, or description 
and price list. 
TYLER, TURNER & 
CO., Sole Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


taken the First Premium in 


18% at the New Jersey State, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and the Great Mississ ppl Vaile Fair at St. Louis ; in 1876 at 
Rochester and Utica Fairs, (Only fairs yet heard from this 
fall,) a Silver Medal. There is no cutter compares with it. 
For Circulars and ce address A. B. COHU, 
anufacturer, 197 Water St., New York. 


THE SILVER & DEMING FEED CUTTER 
Has no superior in 
the market. 
Celebrated for the great 
capacity, ease of running, 
and its adaptability to all 
kinds of work. e also 
manufacture Horse Powers, 
Sawing Machines, &c. 

Send for Circular. 


VER & DEMING 
a Co., Salem, Ohio. 


Location at Centennial, Q23 
Agricultural Hal!. 


SELLS AT SIGHT. 


No cold or sore fingers. Can be 
used with or without mittens.— 
Last a lifetime.—Taken 6 Premi- 
ums.—One sample, 35 cts.; two for 
60 cts. ; 4 for $1.00. 

CITY NOVELTY CoO., 


108 Soutlf Sth St., 


HUSKER Pullndelphi, Pa. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 














If you want a Hay, Straw, or 
Stalk Cutter, see the “Com- 
mon Sense,” the only perfect 
cutter ever made. It has 























8 g Tron, size that tinmen use—ready for immediate 
cg tay ben pec of Rosin, and directions that will 
enable you to do your mending, ee ee <i canned 
a ostage paid o : -00. 
— 7 “a BARER, 21 No 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shocs. 


ly forged ox-shoe. made 

\ with concavity 40 fit hoof, and the 
‘ » best and cheapest. 

GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 

















The best and_most economical husker in over 200, 
sold.. Made of the best calf leather, shielded’ with moet 


plates, making them last five times longer. Husk f: rand 
easier than any other husker. Sizes for men—Ex, rge, 
Large, and Medinm—for women and boys small—for both 


right and left-handed persons, Prices, pre-paid, full Gloves 
$2.25, Boys, $2.00, Half Gloves $1.15 per pair. We also 
manufacture and recommend 





HALL’S PATENT HUSKINC PIN. 


Made of best cast steel, in most approved form, and pro- 
vided with straps ready tor use. Unquestionably the ve 
best husking pin in use. Price, pre-paid, 20 ets., tliree for 
cts. Ask your merchant for them, or address, with price, 

HALL IIUSKING GLOVE CO.., 
145 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL 


CORN HUSKER. 


Simple, Durable, Effective, and works rapidly. 


This machine, improved 
and perfected, does its work 


thorough} ick the 
core from’ tne ciate and 
ng every ear, large or 

P sot oF. hard, com- 
Pg ot its husks and silk. 
ny ordinary two- horse 











power will run it. 


Rh. H. ALLEN & CO., N. Y. city, Local and Export Agents. 
For Circulars, etc., address Manufacturers, 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN HUSKER CO., 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 


orn Sheller and Cob Separator—“* The Victor.” First 
prize at Rochester and Utica Fairs, Sept., 1876, also at 
Ohio State Fair. Itis reonanesed as the Standard Sheller 
wherever introduced. Send for Circular, before bayingsey 
other sheller. A. 8.Cohu, Manufacturer, 197 Water St., N.Y. 








THE CHARTER OAK 


SWIVEL PLOW. 





The Only Perfect Swivel Plow. 
The Season of 1875 has proved by 
actual use of over 300 piows that it 


has no equal. 
Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO, 
HICCANUM, CONN. 


FLAX & HEMP BRAKES, 





ORT eee aa center naaterips. Tee 
argely use n bs 
| wale or MG OHN W. QUINCY, 9 William St., N. Y ity, 
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‘most ‘Effective, simp le 
and Convenient Yet’ Tavent- 
iM orks 30 Ibs. in 
ess an 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working ont the 
buttermilic and mixing in 
the salt, send for circular 
and price lists. 


A. H. REID, 
1621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


B TER and pnt CHES SE Colvring, Extract of Cheese 


nnet, used rgest Dairies in Europe and 
America. Send for "Price one Circular Free. Sole Agent 
for the U.5S., 


Mrs. B, SMITH, 327 Arch St., smietrigts. Pa, 
Dairymen would do well to give this a Trial. 


Preminm Farm Grist Mill 


gram all kinds of grain rapidly. 
simple, durable, and cheap. Is 
suited to all kinds of 











neste: powers. 
should hav: 


Send for Sencetaneve Cir- 
cular. 


WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted 


In Lovers Tow Town 4 Twelve Farmers States to TeTs - our $2.50 and 








UITS, Used either for suits or 
overalls. acc ore -y tee weather, Send length of inside 
seam of pants and waist measure. ‘To clubs of ‘twelve or 
more we give same terms as to agents. 

CHAS, A. LDWIN & UCO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
N. B.—The Editors of this Magazine appreciate tneir ex- 
cellence. 





Send $2.75 i * mail to S. B. 
Fuller, Lynn, Mass., and re- 
ceive in return the best dig- 
Saw in the world, warranted 
to do as good work and as 
much of it as any of the high 
cost machines in the market. 
Parties visiting the Centennial 
should not fail to see it on ex- 
hibition in Machinery Hall. 
See B—9, Column 67, No. 12,20: 
with samples of its work, = 
leave an order for one, to be 
sent by mail. ‘Send for Circular. 


S. B. FULLER, Lynn, Mass. 
for an article 


AGENTS WANTE ofmerit want- 


ed in every house, store, and office. So cheap that every 
= Rt out buy. The Magic Chimney Cleaner, Dish Washer, 
er, and Duster combined. Samples by mail 
i eter t “each; 2 for % cts.; 5 for 50 cts., or 12 for 
ucements to Agents. ae age catalogue for stanipe 
ite at once to the OVELTY STORE 
52 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 








1 








Garpen Enoine anp Free Extin- 
Guisuer.—Protects Buildings from 
Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. Easily 
carried. No Dwelling, Country 
Home, or Factory should be without 
iA the Fountain Pump. Send ~ large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHIT- 
MAN, Sole Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer, Providence, R. I. 


FOUNTAIN PUMP. | 








fora Postal Card, on which 


EN] N those who think of purchas- 


ONE E GOLD WATCHES or GOLD PENS, 


es their address to 
S. H. JENNINGS, 
Deep River, Conn. 





ADY AGENTS WANTED to sell Weber’s Metro- 
an Corsets and Skirt Su; 
dress A.M. WEBER, 239 D Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


STEVENS’ PATENT BREECH-LOADING 








Rifles, Double and Single Barrel Shot Guns, Poc«et 
ocket Pistols, and the noted Hunter’s Pet Rifles. 
STEVENS & CUW,. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


. of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever 
saw, with your name neatly printed on 
them, sent by retarn mail, upon receipt of 
25 cts. and a three-cent stamp. You will 

E have samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 


Damask, Repp, Tinted and White Bristol. The stock shall 
be first-class; I have some of the most particular and ex- 
pert printers to be obtained in the country, and employ no 
inexperienced boys. to turn off cheap work. No biurred or 
iniperfect work leaves my establishment. Try them and 
you will be pleased. Write plainly, and give full address. 


W. C. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 


Your NAME neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol Cards 


(7 tints oe Sot t cts. and 8c. stamp; on 
20. Spguaipiance cards 


Sporting 
Rifles, 
Send for Catalogue. J. 








Cards (no two alike) ‘90c. 
fT styles, wien 100. Agents’ cutfit, 5c. 
& CO., Box 49, CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 

















BT. Sanne BABY SOAP. 
{WJ ecadte ots used in ts 


8) soft and smooth, contribute to health, and prevent disease. 
Doce away with all powders, chalk or other emolients. A cer- 


a Bite of chafing. itching, &c., in babies, the causes of 
rks crying and crossness of bal byhood. Worth ten times its 
sebabavers mother and family in Lecce! edin boxes 
of 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent free toany ad on receipt 
of $2.50. Address B. 7. Babbitt, NEw = Ciry. 
BG For Sale by all Druggists. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE, 








I the enly Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and CoMPLETE, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and Mit- 
tens, or knit them in all sizes s or knit Ribbed, Double, 
and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, Scarfs, 
etc, It knits over 2§ different Garments. Over 100 p:r 
cent Profit in Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool vy converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make $5.00 a day with it. Agents want- 
ed, Send stamp for Samples of work, and reduced Price- 
List. Address LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. ; Cincinnati, O,; Chicago, [ll., or 922 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Of all kinds and prices for Colleges, Schools, Physiciuns and 
Families. MAGNIFYING GLASSES for investiga- 
tions in Botany, Mineralogy, Horticulture, Agriculture, etc. 
LENSES, SPY GLASSES, TELESCOPES, ¢ic. 
64 Pace Pricer List, fully illustrated, sent free. 
McALLISTER, 4/9. Optician, 49 Nassav SrT., N. Y. 


—— 





AGENTS WANTED. 


uoodyear's Pocket Gymnasium, 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS, 


Tho Most Complete System 
OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Deinnt, 0g Home 

racti 
100,000 in use 
“ee and Hey = 
sed standin 
rogaine. , sitting or 
undreds of gr 
ee Srenery 
‘or home, office 
hospitals, * » Schools, 
Price List.-No.1, for Chil- 
dren 4to 6 years, 31 00. No. 
2, for Children 6 te 8, $1.10. 
No. Se Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No.4, for Children 10 tole 
$1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and u wards, 
$1.40. No.6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, 180 
No. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gents, $2.00. 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, fami, 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two8’s, $16.00. Nos.7 and 
are fitted with a screw-eye and hook to ‘attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a complete 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territory, 
Exclusive rights to sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly universal wherever it is placed betore the pub. 
lic and its merits fully understood. 
For Illustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Cos, 


P. 0. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Self - Propel- ‘Ting Chairs 
For Cripples and Invalids 


Can be easily prone either 
in or out doors, y any one hay. 
ing the use of lhands 

State your weight jand send stamp 
forillustrated catalogue of dif- 
ferent styles and | prices, 

2) |S. A. SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt tae 

N. Y. City. 


Ne 


Reclining Invalid Chair 
ON WHEELS, 


easily propelled b vecneeet in 

or outdoors. Bes reclining one 
made. Send for circular. Exhib- 

ited at Fails. in Main Building T, 

59, and made by 

New Haven Folding Chair Co., 


New Haven, Cenn. 














Please mention 
this paper. 
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Plaster. 
Camden, N. Jersey. 


THE BEST PAINT 
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CEILING FELT 
for Rooms in the place 


of 
15 cts. per yd. 
enlar and 

| dress, 





| 


THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 
ALWAYS SOFT AND READY FOR USE 
WITHOUT A DISH. 


[t will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Send 10 cents for sample package. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


LOOT Poy 


STEEL PENS 
Sold .by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New YorE. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
| PRODUCE COMMIS- 
RUFUS L COLE. SION MERCHANT, 


141 READE S8., NEW YORK. 
Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping direc- 


tions sent free on application. 
W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E & 0, AR y SION MERCHANTS. 
(Established 1845.) No. 279 Washingtonest., N. Y. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


M. O'BRIEN & SON, Produce Dealers, 
209 Washincaton St., New York. 
GOODS TAKEN ON COMMISSION. 


























‘Q1YOM AHL NI 


ANY SHADE FROM PURE WHITE TO JET BLACK, AND, AS 
IT IS MIXED READY FOR USE, 
EVERY MAN CAN BE HIS OWN PAINTER. 
The incorporation of RUBBER in our paint makes it un- 
equaled by any other. It is unaffected by change of tem- 
perature, and is perfectly waterproof. Ft presents the finest 
possible finish, will not crack or peel off, and‘is in every way 
the “ Rest Paint’ for either inside or outside painting, is 
from one-fourth to one-third cheaper, and lasts three times 
as long as the best lead and oil paints. The almost unani- 
mous verdict of the many thousands who have used our 
paint is that it is far superior to any other paint in use. 


Be sure that our TRADE MARK, (a fac-simile of 
which is given above,) is om every package. 

The great popularity of and demand for our paint has 
necessitated the establishing of “ Branch Factcries,” 
follows: 

No. 506 West street, New York City; No. 83 
West Van Buren street, Chicago, Il. ; No. 210 
South Third street, St. Louis, Mo.; and a 
Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro. No. 2 
North Liberty street, Baltimore, Md. 

SAMPLE CARD AND PRICE-LIST SENT FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 
DAYS AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Neatest, simplest, best. ‘Heat entirely self-regulating. 
Provides for the young chicks. Capacity, 220 eggs. Price, 
$50. See July eligi Sa Soe e co., 

92 Linden aveuan Baltimore, Md. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM. 


Seeds, Implements, Machinery, and Fertilizers. 
P.. a Cata ogue 200 Illustrations, mailed on receipt 10 cent 
tamp. A. B. COHU, io Water St., New York. 
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CENTENNIAL PRESENTS FOR 


THE LITTLE ONES. 
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Crandall’s Building-Blocks 
Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and a 
large sheet giving various designs of buildings, ete., accompanies each box. 
Price—No. 1, $2.003 dy mail, prepaid, $2.50. No. 3, $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.25. 
No. 4, $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.15. 


Crandall’s Masquerade-Blocks. 








Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors, They | 


are not injured by washing, do not wear out, and afford endless amusement. 


Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.20. 
Crandall’s 
Acrobats. 


Full of fun and frolic, 
and most brilliant in cos- 
tume. These are among 
the most fascinating and 
ingenious toys ever in- 
vented. The number of 
figures which can be made 
with the pieces in a single 
box is limited only by the 
ingenuity of the operator. 





Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.25. 


Crandall’s Expression-Blocks. 
With Letters on one side, Picture on the other. The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when com- 
plete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. These Blocks are water-proof, and can be washed if soiled. 
Price 50 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 





Crandall’s Illuminated Pictorial Alphabet Cubes. 


These Cubes are gorgeously colored, and will make over 500 beautiful combinations or figures. They 
are water-proof, odorless, and durable; put up in handsome black walnut boxes; and are most attractive 
to both young and old—an elegant present for the little ones. 

Price $2.503 by mail, prepaid, $3,00. 


Crandall’s Menagerie. 


One of the most wonderful 
and amusing things ever 
brought out for the entertain- 
ment of children. The six 








gerie are beautifully painted, 


in each box, that tens of thou- 
sands of most laughter-pro- 
voking figures can be made up 
with them. 


[Purchaser will nay express charges. Box too large to go safdy by mail. 


Crandall’s Alphabet-Blocks, Red, White, and Blue. 


Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters are on red, white, and blue ground. All children 
are pleased with them. Price 75 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, $1.00, 
N.B.—// postage is not remitted with the prices, as above, the blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's expense. 


Orders from the Trade will be supplied on Liberal Terms. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 




















containing @ great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions rchich we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space dsewhere 


Continued from p. 367. 
(=s° Subscribe this month 
for all of 1877, and get 
November and December 
Numbers FREE. .&J 





Winter Oats.—A Southern farmer sends 


| the following account of four acres of red rust-proof 


oats, sown in the middle of November, 1875, in North 
Carolina. 360 bushels of cotton seed were scattered over 


| the plot, and 9} bushels of oats were then sown, the 


whole being plowed in with a light furrow. The oats 
grew very vigorously, and were harvested in July, yield- 
ing over 124 tons of sheaf-oats, and more than 200 bushels 


| of grain. The cost of seed, fertilizer, and labor, was 





$52 ; the value of the crop was $300. In March the oats 
were somewhat injured by the frost. 





$t. Louis Fair.—tThe sixteenth St. Louis 
Fair will commence on the 2nd and close on the 7th of 
October. $50,000 are appropriated by the Association 
for premiums. This fair has heretofore been remark- 
ably successful, and the programme of the present year 
promises a show of equal interest to any previous one, 
Premiums of $3,200 are offered for cotton alone. 





Hiow many Eggs can a Hien Lay? 
—‘'*W. L.,’’ Cleveland, Ohio. That depends altogether 
upon the manner in which the hen is fed and kept. Hens 
have been known to have from 700 to 1,000 embryo eggs 
in the ovary, which would all have been probably de- 
veloped in course of time, if the fowl had been properly 


| cared for. A Brown Leghorn hen, 8 years old, has been 
| known to have laid over 800 eggs, and is, we believe, © 
| still productive. 


Foul in the Feet.—s. H.,” Agassiz 
Landing, British Columbia. The disease characterized 


|| by blisters between the hoofs of oxen, is what is known 
| as “foul in the foot.”’ It is the effect of mud, or wet,.or 


filth in yards or stables, or sometimes of a disordered 


| condition of the blood. It may be prevented by keep- 


ing the cattle dry, and in clean yards, or washing the feet, 
after having been necessarily fouled. It may be cured 


| by giving a smart physicing with salts, eight ounces to 


a pound being used, according to the size of the ani- 
mal, and by washing the fcet with warm water and soap, 


' and afterwards dressing the sores with a solution of one 


ounce of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), or -white 
vitriol (sulphate of zinc) in a pint of water. Or the 
vitriol may be ground up smoothly in four ounces of 


lard, and the mixture applied with a feather, 


White Veal.—tThe Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
male, sends us some extracts from various publications, 


| protesting against the cruel and unnecessary practice of 


| bleeding calves, previous to slaughtering them. The 


American Agriculturist willingly joins in such a protest, 
but at the same time we do not believe that the public 
who eat the veal, are so much to blame, as the butchers, 
who practice the unnecessary and really injurious cruel- 
ty. Calves slaughtered upon the farm have flesh nearly 


' as white as that sold by the butchers, and we neyer 


animals composing the mena- 


and so arranged into 56-pieces | 








heard any objection made by purchasers of the veal. A 
popular practice in the trade is not easily set aside, and 
the trade themselves are the most stubborn in resisting 
innovations. We would suggest a legislative enactment, 
and its vigorous enforcement. 

Remedy for Roaches.—‘T. B. P.,” 
Goldsboro, N. C. Wherever the Persian Insect Powder 
(Pyrethrum) can be procured jrea, it disposes of the in- 
sects ina single night. It is blown into every crack, and 
as soon as the roaches are touched by it, they come out 
and soon die. When old, or poorly kept, the powder is 
useless. Any druggist can get it for you. Some 
sprinkle powdered borax in the places which they 
haunt. Others take strips of cucumber peelings, of 
which they are very fond, sprinkle them with . Paris 
green, and lay them on the floors at-night:" The strips 


| ghould be taken up early in the morning and burned, 


aud fresh ones laid down at night again. The dead 
roaches are eaten by their surviving relatives, who thus 
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fall into the same fate. Thanks for the sketch of the 
gun feuce, which is a common one in many localities. 


Weights of various Bushels.—‘8. 
H.,” Frazer River, B.C. The legal bushel is not the 
same in every locality, and varies according to law or 
custom. The most common measures are as follows: 
wheat and rye 60 pounds, corn 56, barley 48, buckwheat 
48 to 50, oats 32, potatoes and roots, 60, clover 60 to 64, 
peas'60; timothy grass 44, orchard grass 12 to 14, red-top 
12, blue-grass 14, lime and hard coal 80 pounds. The 
bushel in general use in the United States is the Eng- 
lish or Winchester bushel, which contains 2,150.40 cubic 
inches, or 77# pounds of pure water at its greatest dens- 
ity, or 39 degrees. The Imperial bushel of England con- 
tains 80 pounds of water at 39 degrees, or 2,218.2 cubic 
inches, and is in use in the State of New York. 





English Consumption of Ameri- 
ean Cotton.—lIt will surprise many perzons who have 
supposed that the Southern States possess a secure 
monopoly of the English cotton market, to learn that 
American cotton is being rapidly supplanted in that coun- 
try by other kinds. In 1860, out of 2,633,590 bales of cot- 
ton used in English factories, 2,241,590 bales were of 
American growth. In 1870, of 2,627,884 bales used, only 
911,741 were American cotton. In 1860 England used 
only 176,668 bales of East Indian cotton; in 1870 there 
were 958,936 bales used, or more than were consumed of 
American product. Theconsumption of Brazilian cotton 
is now four times that of ten years ago, and 132,527 bales of 
West Indian cotton is now used, against only 6,384 bales 
ten years since. American cotton is no longer beyond 
the rivalry of East Indian cotton. But fhere are now in 
Georgia alone, over forty cotton factories, and others are 
building, and Georgia is a more profitable customer for 
Georgia cotton, than any foreign country can possibly be. 





American Berkshire Record. — 
The Secretary of the Berkshire Swine Association, A. M. 
Garland, Esq., Springfield, Il!., informs us that applica- 
tions for entry for the Second Volume of the Berkshire 
Record, will now be received. A circular containing sug- 
gestions and instructions, will be sent to applicants, also 
blanks for entries ; copies of the first volume can be had 
for $3.00, postage paid. The creditable and satisfactory 
character of the first volume of the Record, will be a 
sufficient guarantee for the future volumes. 





Side-Shows at Fairs.—To our notion 
one of the great blemishes to State and County fairs has 
been the various shows and mountebank venders that 
have been allowed within the grounds. We have seen 
within the enclosure of the New England fair exhibi- 
tions that we regarded as perfectly disgraceful, and had 

‘supposed that these, and other violations of propriety, 
were due to weakness and good nature on the part of the 
managers. To our surprise we find that’the Berks Co. 
(Pa.) Agricultural Society, in their announcement for 
this year’s fair, hae a direct appeal to “ Proprietors of 
Side-shows and Exhibitors of Natural Curiosities,” of- 
fering every inducement to such to engage space on 
their grounds. We mention this with regret, and only 
cite this particular society as the first that we have 
icnown to encourage “‘side-shows.”’ It is bad enough to 
have “ Fat Women,” “ Snake Charmers,”’ and “ Double- 
headed Calves *’ outside the grounds, and we think that 
any society that can not hold successful fairs without 
catering to such things, had better omit them altogether. 





Watermelons in Virginia.—Water- 
melons have been a success in almost every locality, but 
one grew so large in Virginia, that Justice Crutchfield 
had to arrest its career at 120 pounds, and send it toa 
station for the attention of the policemen. It was as 
large as a flour-barrel, and according to the account “ It 
was a novel sight, though, to see three men eating off 

- one slice, and to see another flaxen-haired policeman 
holding a piece between his legs like a bass-fiddle, and 
beginning at the top, trying to cat his way down. 





Toads and °Tater Bugs.—“A.H.G.,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y., writes an account of his observations 
on the Colorado Beetle. What he says of the agency of 
the larva of the Lady-bird as a destructive agent, is well 
known, and we have long ago published it. Besides this 
he states that the common toad consumes a large num- 
ber. He threw before the toad five beetles in succession, 
and each, as soon as the insect showed signs of life, was 
swallowed by the toad “ quicker than a wink.” We have 
always held the toad in great respect as an insect de- 

» stroyer,and his fondness for the Colorado beetle in- 
creases our regard for it. 

The Potato Bug Usefal.—Weare told 

- that nothing that is, was made in vain. To be sure, 
‘there are many things of which utility is not their most 
conspicuous feature, and we have been some years in 








discovering that the Colorado beetle is useful as well as 
ornamental. We regard the so-called ‘ Horse-nettle,” 
Solanum Carolinense, as perhaps the worst of our agri- 
cultural weeds; though own brother to the potato, 
it has been repeatedly stated that the Colorado beetle 
would not feed upon it. We now have direct testimony 
from a correspondent in Fairfax Co., Virginia, that the 
beetles last year kept the plants so stripped of leaves 
that they matured no seed-balls, and came up much 
weaker this year. Who knows but after all the Dory- 
phora may be a blessing in disguise. 





Weed Named.—“R. E. 8.” The specimen 
sent is botanically Hrecthites hieracifolia, and generally 
known as Fire-weed. It is one of the composite family, 
and springs up in great abundance in newly cleared land, 
especially if it has been recently burned over. It is very 
luxuriant where the soil is rich, growing higher than 
one’s head, and on poor soil only a foot high. Its seeds 
are provided with abundant means of transportation by 
the winds, but it is not aggressive in cultivated grounds. 





Valentine & Co., Varnish Makers, 323 
Pearl St., New York, have adopted a novel method of 
making their products known. They issue a collection 
of adozen or more silhouette engravings, of an excel- 
lence that will make them welcome to any household, 
with, of course, their card accompanying it. 





Variegated Grape Leaves.— V.L.,”’ 
Palmyra, Wis., sends Concord grape leaves, which are 
quite ornamental, being yellowish with green veins. 
This is one of those variations, to which no satisfactory 
cause has been assigned, and is similar to that which in 
some plants is permanent, and gives them increased 
value as horticultural ornaments. We have seen other 
instances in our native grapes, and therd is a variegated 
grape, of a species which has not edible fruit, that is per- 
manent, and cultivated for ornament. 





Breakfast Bacon.—W. F. C.,’’ Mar’s 
Bluff, 8. C. The bacon put up in strips, packed in can- 
vass and known as “ Breakfast Bacon,” is the belly pieces 
of the hog, which are left after the roasting pieces or 
the mess pork is cut off for packing, cured in the usual 
manner and smoked. The bacon is thin and streaked 
with kan and fat, and the best of it comes from the 
Berkshire pigs, which have deep sides, yielding a large 
proportion of bacon. When home cured the pickle 
should have four ounces of sugar to every pound of salt 
used, and the smoking should be done with hickory 
brush or corn cobs. 


Corn Husks.—“S. F.,”Glenloch, Pa. The 
yield of dry corn husks from an acre of ground will be 
very variable. We have not measured it, but should not 
estimate it at more than 200 lbs. at the most. The husks 
may be baled and shipped as they come from the corn 
husking machine; the cleanest and best husks of course 
will sell at the best price. 

Milk Mirror.—‘W. W. W.,” Ft. Madison, 
Iowa. The “Milk Mirror,” or ‘‘escutcheon”’ in cattle is 
that growth of hair upon the back and inside of the 
thighs which, instead of lying smoothly downwards, 
points upwards and makes several curls at the parts 
where the direction of the hair is changed. The shape 
and extent of this upward growth of hair has been sup- 
posed to denote a special aptitute for producing milk. 
A book has been written on the subject entitled ‘ Gue- 
non on Milch Cows,” in which the author gives his ob- 
servations and deductions. In male animals the milk 
mirror is held to denote hereditary tendency to transmit 
milking propensities to the produce. 


Sowing Steeped Seed. — “Reader,” 
Richmond, Va. It is not proper to steep the seed so 
much as to soften it. All that is necessary is to use 
enough liquid to reach the covering of every grain and 
destroy any adhering spores of smut or rust, or to im- 
merse the seed in the solution used only so long as will 
insure contact. If left for 24 hours before sowing the 
seed will be dry enough to sow with the drill. If it is 
made so wet as to adhere together, the seed should be 
sprinkled with dry lime, and may then be sown by hand. 





Red Water in Cattle.-—“ A Subscriber,” 
Greenville, Miss. The disease which has for its most 
marked symptom a highly colored urine, from which it 
takes the common name of ‘red water,” is usually oc- 
casioned by derangement of the liver. This may be 
caused first by indigestion, as it is always accompanied 
by impaction of the manyplies or third stomach. It is 
also a marked symptom of what is known as Texan or 
Spanish fever, and is then also accompanied by impaction 
of the stomach. In this latter disease the liver and 
spleen are both extensively affected. The original cause 
may be an excess of food that is indigestible and un- 





—_—_—_—_—_—- 
nutritious or acrid and irritating. A cure is difficnit, 
The first remedy is a saline purge administerea with 
copious addition of tepid water, such as 12 to 16 ounces 
of Epsom salts with an ounce of ginger. This may be 
followed with an ounce of hyposulphite of soda, daily, 
in the morning, and one ounce of salt and one dram each 
of sulphate of iron, ginger, and saltpeter, given in the 
evening for a week or ten days. Copious and frequent 
drinks of linseed tea should be allowed. In giving med. 
icine to cattle, it should be poured slowly down the 
throat from a drenching horn or a tin vessel made in the 
shape of a cow’shern, but much larger at the base, 
Dadd's American Cattle Doctor is a useful book for every 
one who keeps cattle, sheep, or pigs. The new edition 
8vo., costs $2.50. ' 





Composition of the Banana and 
Sweet Potato.—Some recent analyses made by M. 
Corenwinder of the banana and sweet potato, have given 
the following results. Bananas, when green, contain 9 
large proportion of starch, which, when ripe, becomeg 
converted into cane sugar ; this latter in time is convert. 
ed to a considerable extent into glucose. The composi- 
tion of fresh and stale bananas are given as follows: 


SOA a eee 

Cane Sugar............. - 15.90 2.84 

ee 5.90 11.84 

Nitrogenous Matter...... 2.13 2.14 

Cellulose, Pectine, etc.... 2.58 2.58 

Mineral Matter........... 1.02 1.02 
99.98 9.97 


The composition of two samples of sweet potatoes wag 


as follows: No. 1. No. 2. 
DVM ce cle sbsvecseeesm 86.45 69.10 
MIS; 350 cdKKGuWS SAsw ise 3.05 2.8 
SEND 35654 se0;0008/0Sesee -98 + 
BUEMPUMRY «65 010 55 0s 8'one's's 8.56 14.72 
Cellulose, Pectose, etc.. ; 10.11 
Nitrogenous Matters..... 39 1.20 
Mineral Matters........ -55 1.82 

99.98 99.98 


Muck from Long Island.—‘“§, M.,.” 
Manor, L. I. A sample of muck from Long Island con- 
sists largely of roots of grass and sedges, with partly 
decayed stems and leaves. This muck, or partly formed 
peat, would make an excellent absorbent in the stables, 
pens, or yards, and if mixed with fresh lime when first 
dug, would rot quickly and make a valuable fertilizer. 


The Hardin System of Setting 
Milk.—‘E. C. B.,” Newtown, Conn. For a small 
dairy of 10 cows we would choose the Hardin plan of set- 
ting milk in preference to a dairy house and ice house 
connected with it. The former would be much cheaper 
and more economical. So far the experience with the 
Hardin refrigerator has been highly satisfactory. 


A String of Questions.— J. H. T.” 
All your questions about sheep are answered in “ The 
Shepherds Manual,” by H. Stewart, price $1.50. To learn 
all you want to know you had better study tiat book. 
Asan addition to stable manure, wood ashes and plaster, 
being probably most available, would be best to restore 
run downland. To use up old straw stacks spread them 
thinly over the meadows or fall grain fields, or more 
thickly over stubbles, and plow it in in the spring. A 
leaky roof may be made tight by covering it with Johns’ 
roofing cement. To fit up an ice house see the American 
Agriculturist for December, 1875, 

East Tennessee. — “J. B. C.,’’ Berlin, 
Wis. East Tennessee is a mountainous country and 
consequently much cut up into narrow valleys, rocky 
hills and table lands. The climate is healthful and the 
winters are shorter and milder than in Wisconsin. Like 
every other country it has its drawbacks and advantages, 
its variety of soil and its contented and discontented 
people. Land is cheap in places, but good farms, well 
located, are no cheaper than similar farms in Wisconsin. 


Why not Grow more Barley ?— 
The successful growth of barley is only possible with 
good farming, just as large crops of roots need the best 
culture. To admit that one cannot grow barley is to 
admit himself a poor farmer. Our poor farming is then 
the reason why seven million (7,000,000) bushels of bar- 
ley are imported into the United States every year. Bar- 
ley is certainly a crop subject to much risk in marketing, 
but there is no better feed for horses; when ground it is 
excellent feed for cows producing rich milk; it is prob- 
ably the best food of all for poultry, and when barley 
meal is mixed with boiled potatoes and fed to pigs, it 
makes the very best flavored pork more rapidly than 
any other food we have used. With all these advantages 
why not grow more barley ? 

Butter Making.—“H. T.R.,’’ Montgom- 
ery Co., Pa. Willard’s “‘ Butter Book,” price $1.00 and 
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his “Dairy Husbandry,”’ price $3.00, give full ——— 
about dairy matters, including choice of cows and their 
general management. It would be well for you to pro- 
cure and study these books. To tell in full how to make 
butter and cheese requires more space than we can give. 

Farm Machinery in California.— 
“J, L.,” Ipswich, Mass. It would be a loss of money to 
purchase farm machinery here to take to California, as 
whatever is wanted can be readily procured there. Be- 
sides it would be injudicious to purchase any thing at 
all, until it is known exactly what will be wanted there. 


Fruit Raising in California.— 
‘Six Young Farmers.”” Persons desiring to go to Cali- 
fornia together, had better send one of their number, 
upon whose discretion and judgment they can rely, to the 
chosen locality, to see it before they decide upon remov- 
ing. If disappointed, the loss to the party «would be 
trifling, compared with the possible ruin of the hopes 
that had been formed, and the cost of six persons going 
and returning. There is much mistaken enthusiasm in 
regard to fruit growing in California ; it is a very risky 
business, and can only be moderately profitable even 
where entire success is met with, as the home demand is 
limited and transportation to Eastern markets very ex- 
pensive, and often attended by loss. 





Breeding a Young Mare.—“ W. W..,’’ 
Belleville, Ontario. A mare three years old may be per- 
mitted to breed without injury, if she is well cared for 
and not worked, but it is over-young, and only advisa- 
ble in exceptional cases. 

Walue of Porgie Scrap.—“ F. H. D.,” 
Lowell, Mass. The value of fish scrap depends greatly 
upon its condition of dryness. If practically dry, it is of 
course worth much more than when saturated with water 
as it comes from the oil press. Mr. William Clift, in an 
addreas made at a meeting of the Conn. Board of Agri- 
culture, in 1873, stated that he had used the dried scrap 
sold at $40 a ton, and considered it worth two-thirds as 
much as guano, which was then selling at $90 a ton; or 
$60 a ton. The raw scrap, very nearly dry, but not 
ground, is worth in the market from $20 to $25 a ton. 





Book on Diseases of the Horse.— 
“*@g. W. W.,”? Wilmington, Del. Dr. Dadd’s Modern 
Horse Doctor, is a very useful book on diseases of the 
horse; Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, is a 
move comprehensive work. The price of the first is $1.50; 
that of the second is $2.50, by mail from this office. 

Prices of Grain at Different 
Months.—The course of the market for wheat at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, is just now a very interesting 
matter for consideration. If there is a period when the 
best average prices are made, and this is the most con- 
venient time for disposing of the grain, it is important to 
know when that season occurs. Although we would not 
accept the responsibility of advising any person when to 
sell his crops, yet it is safe to give trustworthy figures 
from market reports, which carry unquestionable weight 
with them. As we have frequently stated, our own 
chosen plan has been to sell as soon as the produce was 
ready for market, and we have been satisfied with this 
course, Asa corroboration of the wisdom of this method, 
we give the following average prices of wheat per 100 
pounds, for the different months during 10 years past in 
Liverpool; prices here of course being regulated by those 
there; as follows, January, $2.90; February, $2.80; 
March, $2.78; April, $2.72; May, $2.77; June, $2.77; 
duly, $2.73; August, $2.81; September, $2.90 ; October, 
$2.95 ; November, $2.95 ; December, $2.94. 





Fertilizers for Wheat.— J. M. W.,” 
West Philadelphia. The most active fertilizers for wheat 
at this season are Peruvian guano and nitrate of soda ; 
but it is not advisable to use these now, except in small 
quantity, as they are very soluble and quickly washed 
away by the fall rains. 100 lbs. of either are sufficient at 
this time, and an equal quantity may be used in the spring. 





Cure for Ring bone.—“‘J. L. T.,” Thomas- 
town, Ohio. As this affection in the result of several dis- 
tinct causes, and in each case a different method of treat- 
ment is required, it is hardly possible to give any precise 
directions. Ringbones occur in consequence of constitu- 
tional disposition; rheumatic affections ; defective nu- 
trition ; injuries from concussions, blows, or accidents, 
and the result from any of these may be inflammation of 
the membranes covering the bones, leading to deposit of 
bony mattter, or direct abnormal bony growth. Thus 
the usual remedy, blistering, frequently makes the disease 
Worse. No one can give a reasonable method of cure 
without knowing the history of the case. It is safest to 
apply to a veterinary surgeon, or let the horse alone, 





using cold water bandages until the ringbone is fully 
formed, when the worse that can happen is a stiff joint. 


Calves in a Hog Pasture.—“ M. F. 
P.,’’ Champaign, Co., Ill., states that he had some calves 
of pure and % Durham blood, which he allowed to run 
during the day in a timothy pasture in which 40 head of 
hogs were kept, and where there was a prairie pond. The 
calves soon had a cough, and scours, and diarrhea, pass- 
ing what seemed to be pure milk, and some of them died. 
They laid down naturally, with the head stretched out, 
resting on the lower jaw, and seemed in great pain, 
breathing short and grunting at each breath. These 
calves probably were affected with worms in the throat 
and bowels, which would cause the cough and diarrhea. 
The disease is known as “ hoose or husk,” and was with- 
out doubt occasioned by the stagnant water of the pond 
and the presence of the hogs, from which the eggs of the 
parasites were obtained. The method of preventing 
the trouble is simple. Keep the calves where they have 
pure water and clean grass, and away from hogs. The 
cure is not easy. Salt and turpentine in small quantities 
are the only remedies that have been found effective, but 
it is very difficult to reach these troublesome parasites. 





Color of a Berkshire Pig.—Sub- 
scriber,’’ Baltimore, Md. As now bred the Berkshire 
pig is black, blue-black, or a sort of deep plum color ; 
with all the feet and the center of the face, but no other 
portion of the body, white. If a few white or sandy 
hairs appear on one of the shoulders or side it is an ob- 
jection, but not a disqualification. That is simply a 
breaking out of the original marking of the old Berk- 
shire from which the present improved race has descend- 
ed. Asa breeder we would, however, not use nor keep 
any animal for breeding, that showed the least variation 
from the highest present standard of marking. 





Wages of Broom Makers.—'T. 8.” 
Clinton, La. The wages of broom makers are from $3 
weekly to boys and girls up to $12 weckly for experi- 
enced workmen. In country places it would be a very 
easy matter for a family to make ‘several dozen brooms 
with such machinery as a handy man could construct 
for himself, during the leisure hours of winter, and dis- 
pose of them to the stores. The handles can be made 
at any turning shop out of soft maple, white birch, or wil- 
low. The timber must be sawn into plank and thorough- 
ly seasoned, being piled so as io dry perfectly straight. 





Additional Fairs.—Panylvania, Bucks 
Co., Doylestown, Oct. 3-6; Washington Co., Burgetts- 
town, Oct. 3-5.—Maryland, Carroll Co., Westminster, 
Oct. 2-8; Md. Jockey Club, Pimlico, Oct. 24-27.— Ohio, 
Central Ohio, New Cornerstown, Oct. 10-13 ; Portage Co., 
Randolph, Oct. 6-7. For others, see last month’s paper. 





“Science Applied to Farming,” 


Correspondence. 


German Potash Fertilizers.—“F. K.,” of 
Conn., asks about the chemical composition of potash 
salts. The basis of potash compounds is the element 
Potassium. This combined with oxygen forms potas- 
sium oxide, or potassa, or, in familiar language, potash. 
The same term, potash, is also applied to two other 
potassium compounds. One, which may be considered 
as a compound made up of potassa and water, is known 
in the chemical laboratory as potassium hydrate, and in 
common language as caustic potash. The other is a 
compound of potassa with carbonic acid, and is com- 
monly called carbonate of potash. The ordinary pot- 
ashes and pearlashes prepared from the lye of wood 
ashes are more or less impure carbonate of potash. 
Potassium combined with chlorine forms potassium 
chloride, commonly called chloride of potassium or “mu- 
riate of potash.” Potassa united with sulphuric acid 
forms potassium sulphate, or sulphate of potash. By 
adding to ordinary potash lye from ashes a proper 
amount of sulphuric acid, and boiling the liquid down, 
we might, with proper care, obtain a solid substance, 
which would be a sulphate of potash. If we were to use 
hydro-chloric (muriatic) acid instead of sulphuric, we 
should obtain a chloride of potassium or muriate of 
potash. Other elements as well as potassium combine 
with sulphuric acid and chlorine to form sulphates and 
chlorides. Sodium chloride iscommon salt. Sulphate 
of soda (Sodium sulphate) is known as Glauber’s salt, 
and sulphate of magnesia as Epsom-salts. The German 
potash salts consist of potassium chloride and sulphate, 
mingled with more or less of the just named compounds. 

Sulphates and Muriates of Potash.—‘ F. 
£.,” of Conn.: It is customary to reckon the potassinm 
of these salts as ‘actual potash.”’ In the sulphates this 
term expresses the amount of potassium oxide, potassa, 


| or potash present. In the muriates it represents the 








amount of potash bp nbemcemene ey eed it 
were combined with oxygen instead of chlorine.—100 lbs. 
pl sulphate of potash contains about 54 Ibs. of 
‘ac potash.”” 100 Ibs. of i are 
therefore said to be cualenlonl oota aa (2 pot- 
ash, and vice versa, 54 lbs. of potash in the sulphates are 
reckoned as equivalent to 100 Ibs. of sulphate of potash. 
In the “ mnriates” 100 Ibs. of chloride of potassium are 
equivalent to about 68 Ibs. of potash and vice versa, 
Grades of Potash Salts and Prices,.—“J. 
R. F.,” Maine: In the American Agriculiurist Market 
reports, under the head of “ Prices of Fertilizers,” will 
be found a quotation, ‘‘Chloride of Potassium Gnuriate 
of potash), 80 p. c.”” Where chlorides are to be used, 
this brand is decidedly to be recommended, It is, so far 
as I have seen, almost always of good quality. It con- 
tains generally from 80 to 8 per cent. of chloride of 
potassium, the residue being mostly common salt. At 
80 per cent., 100 Ibs. would contain 80 Ibs. of potassium 
chloride, which would correspond to about 50 lbs. of act- 
ual potash (80X63, see above.) At $3 per 100 lbs for 
the muriate, the actual potash would cost 6 cents per 
pound ($3+-50.) Of the sulphates, the higher grades 
contain from 55 to 80, and in some brands over 90 per 
cent. of sulphate of potash, the residue being mostly 
sulphate of soda and sulphate of magnesia. I have 
noticed the 80 per cent. sulphate offered in New York at 
33 cents per Ib. in smal) lots, and at $60 per ton in lots of 
one ton or more. 100 Ibs. of this would contain 80 Ibs. 
of sulphate of potash, corresponding to about 48 Ibs. of 
actual potash (80X54). At $8 25 per 100 Ibs. the actual 
potash would cost about 7} certs per lb. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that the sulpbates of potash not unfrequently 
fall below the standard on which they are sold, both as 
regards the total amount of potash and the amount of 
sulphate—more or less being in the form of chloride. 
Several cases of this sort have been brought to the atten- 
tion of our Experiment Station. In each the American 
importer had been deceived by the representations of 
the agents or chemists on the other side of the Atlantic, 


Lower Grade Potash Salts.—In the price list 
referred to are mentioned ‘‘German Potash Salts, 25—95 
per cent. This is a very indefinite expression. There 
are brands advertised by the Stassfurt manufacturers of 
about these grades in which the 25—35 per cent. refers 
to sulphate of potash, in which form the potassium is 
claimed to occur. The residue is mostly common galt, 
with more or less magnesium chloride and sulphate. 
Some of the articles of these grades are simply calcined 
kainit, that is to say, kainit which has been subjected to 
a high heat. By this process the water is expelled, and 
part of the chloride of magnesium decomposed, the ob- 
jectionable chlorine being to some extent driven off I 
think it is very questionable whether any potash salts 
below the grade of 30—83 per cent. sulphate (16—18 per 
cent. potash) will be economical as potash fertilizers on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Kainit.—‘J. C. W.,” Maryland: The mineral 
‘“kainit,” which occurs abundantly in the contiguous 
mines of Stassfurt and Leopoldshall, is a compound of 
sulphates of potash and magnesia, chloride of magne- 
sium and water. As mined and sold it is contaminated 
with more or less common salt. Circulars from the manu- 
facturers at the Stassfurt mines put the unmanipulated 
kainit at from 17 to 25 per cent. sulphate of potash. 
Considerable quantities of kainit are sold in this country 
under the name of ‘‘Genuine Leopoldshall Kainit."’ The 
average composition of the kainit as sold from the Leo- 
poldshall mines is stated by good German authority at 
25 per cent. sulphate of potasb, 14 per cent. sulphate of 
magnesia, 14 per cent. chloride of magnesium, 32 per 
cent. chloride of sodium, and 18 per cent. water, A 
sample of Leopoldshall kainit sold to farmers in this 
State at $30 per ton, showed just about this composition 
on analysis at our laboratory. At the price mentioned, 
the potash (13.8 per cent.—278 Ibs. to the ton) came to 
about 11 cents per pound. Another sample of the same 
brand contained a smaller percentage of potash. A 
specimen of ‘‘ kainit ” analyzed by Prof. Storer gave 104 
per cent. of actual potash. At $40 per ton; the price at 
which it was sold in Boston, ‘* each pound of real potash 
would come to rather more than 18 cents, to say nothing 
of the cost of handling the 1,600 lbs. of useless matter in 
each ton of the fertilizer, or of the risk that some of the 
extraneous matters (sodium and magnesium salts) might 
actually injure the crops to which they were applied.” 

Analyses of potash salts by Prof. Johnson, chemist of 
the Connecticut Board of Agriculture, and by Prof. 
Goessmann, State Inspector of Fertilizers for Massachu- 
setis, agree entirely with Prof. Storer’s and ours, in 
showing that a large amount of the German potash salts 
imported into this country are of the poorer grades. 
This is a “curious evil which needs to be known—and to 
be corrected.”” As long as farmers will buy low-priced 
potash salts and other fertilizers because they are 
“cheap,”’ and pay no regard to the actual quality, they 
must expect to get poor wares at dear rates, and have 
poor success in using them, 
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—W. 8S. BLUNT’S 
“UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS.” 


Secured by letiers patent, July 28th, 1876. 


After six years endeavor to fur- 
nish the most reliable force pumps 
in the market, the above pumps 
are respectfully offered, as the best 
results, in my judgment, of the 
public requirements. 

Their adaptability, great 
power, careful finish in de- 
tail, and conseq t ec Ys 
will commend them. In case of 
accident, any part can be easily re- 
placed, without sacrificing the 
whole pump. They can be imme- 
diately converted from right to 
\leftehand pumps, by swiveling 
the air-chamber and handle to any 
required angle with the spout. 
They are changeable from lift to 
force pumps. Are for the house or for out-door wel!s of 
any depth, and having close tops, can not be tampered 
with.Also, Biunt’s Sand Vacuum Chainbers.—A 
complete pretection against sand or gritty water in dug 
or driven wells, pits, mines, and rivers. For 
hand or steam pumps, 211 sizes, from 1-inch to 4-inch 
suction pipe. 

Sent for circulars to 


NASON MIG CO0., 
71 Fulton and 71 Beekman St., New York. 
IMPORTANT 


TO 


Flock Masters and Sheep Farmers. 


THE SCOTCH SHEEP DIPPING AND 
DRESSING COMPOSETION 
effectually cleans the stock, eradicates scab, destroys ticks 


and all parasites infesting sheep, and produces clips of un- 
stained wool that commands the highest market price. 


PRICE LIST: 














For 800 Sheep, 200 lbs., (package included).............. $24.00 
“ 400 “” 100 . it “ 13.00 
. 200 “ 50 .“ t7 “ * F.C 0 
oF 100 “ 25 “ oe + 3.75 


Send for Circular. District Agents wanted. Address 


MALCOLM McEWEN, Scotch Sheep Dip Manufactory, 
Portland Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


N. CUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle. Cotswold and Soathdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen, Hong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Ronen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Biue, Buff’ and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings, Brahma,Cochin, Guinea and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Kggs, &., at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Doge and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Fer- 
a Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all kinds, 
ine Milch Cows always on hand. 
Ferrets at five dollars each. Swan and Deer wanted. 








I offer to Nurserymen 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 


PLANTS. 


Choice kinds for Winter Blooming, in Lots of 





10,000 Plants for.............. ... $ 80.00 
25,000 Plants for ... $180.00 
50,000 Plants for ...........00000+ $300.00 
100,000 Plants for.................-8550.00 

Address PH. MINGES, 


Wandsbeck (near Hamburg), Germany. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE BULBS. 


Superior Size and Quality. 

: Doz. 100 1.000 
First Quality Large Flowering Bulbs, $ .75 $4.00 $30.00 
Second Quality Flowering Bulbs, 50 3.00 20.00 
A few. hundred EXTRA Large Bulbs, 1.00 5.00 
Dwarf Pearl, Ist quality Flowering Bulbs, 1.50 6.00 

If sent by Mail 25 cents per dozen Extra, 
MILLER & HAYES, 
5,274 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN 


Veterinary College 


INCORPORATED 13875. 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of Lectures in this In- 








stitution will commence on Tuesday, 3d of 
October, 1876, and terminate late in Feb., °77. 
Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


_ —— —, 


$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS, 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


The great interest in all nations and in our 

history of 100 years, makes this book sell faster gurilling 

other. $ Booka —oo boqptitaliy illustrated. Low orien, 

quick sales, extra terms. Young men and 

in every county. Send for Circular. women wanted 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


GOSPE Mor Ben — 
tor 
L M U S C. Schools tui 


Gospel Meetings - a ee ee coutataing about 120 
pages of bright, sparkling new Sabbath-School me 
and 40 pages ot Gospel Hymns, making it ern 
most captivating books for Sunday Schools and Vestry 
Meetings cver published. Specimen_ pages iron, 
Sample copy sent_post-free on receipt of $5 cents, by the 
Publishers, WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass, 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (ready Sept. 
1st.) of 5,000 Choice Books, at 30 to 50 per 
cent. below Publishers’ Prices. 








Great bargains. Send for the best catalogue 
of good books ever issued free. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


PHOT COPYING AGENTS send for our new 

Catalogue of Plain Copies, and Fine India 
Ink, Water Colored and Oil Portraits. Oldest and largest 
Copying House in America, A 


TEN EYCK & CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
ATRON: POCKET Pe ZU 


\NDISPENSABL GRANGE 
Morocco, Gilt Edge. | R. W. CARROLL 
PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID. & CO., Pubs., 
CIRCULARS FREE! CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





















‘Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book, 


( VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. The most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives correct measure- 
ment of all kinds of lumber, logs and plank by Doyles Rule, 
eubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc, Standard Book throughout 
the United States and Canada, 
Ask your bookseller for it, or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. ¥, 





GAME FOWL. Red Irish Setters, 
and Carrier Pigeons, bred and shipped by J. C. 
COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, [reland, wiu- 
ner of Gold Medals at Paris and New York; also Thor- 
oughbred Hounds, Beagles, and other Dogs. J.C. C. can 
likewise select Sheep, Cattle, and Horses for clients, 
having had long and large experience in them. 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, 
FREDONIA, N. Y., 

Has bred this season at his home yards, up- 
wards of 700 Light Brahmas, Dark Brahmas, 
Partridge and White Cochins, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Houdans. Also Golden Sea- 
bright Bantams. Stock_as good as any man’s, 
=. and prices reasonable. Plicasc state explicitly 
- == what you want. 

END TEN CENTS for How to Make Poultry Pay, 
\) Summer and Winter, to Wm. B. WONDERLY, Dayton, 
Ohio. Nohumbug. Try it. 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 

of Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, Dogs, and 

Ferrets, just ready, and mailed free to any address. 

BENSON & BURPEE, Successors to W. Atlee Burpee, 
223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


lack Bass for stccking ponds—Pekin 

» Ducks, Brouze Turkeys, (escended from a pair 
weighing 62 lbs. Jersey Cattle, A.1I.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, atlow prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 























IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRE PIGS. 


Bred by a careful and experienced breeder, from stock im- 
erted chrectly trom Yorkshire, England. By a system of 
udicious crosses, a breed of swine have been produced that 
are perfect in all points, characteristic of a model Hog. For 
practical utility they are excelled by no other breed. They 
are medium size, white color, light-haired, very prolific, 
quiet, excellent nurses, mature early, and are ready_fatten- 
ers. Shipped to destination at my risk, and war- 
n as resented. Prices reasonable. [ilustrated 
Catalogue mailed tree. Also Holstein and Short-horn Cattle. 
RLBOROUGH STOCK FARM. 


P.O. ‘address Box 352. Newburyport, Mass, 


BEACON FARM, Northport, Long Island, 
BREEDERS OF 


Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 
the best stock. Address 





J. N. ROBINS, Manager. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 
Breeder and Importer of Clydesdale 
Horses, Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, 
and Improved Berkshire Hogs. 


POLAND CHINA OR MAGIE HOGS. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio, Breeder and Ship- 
per of Cotswold Sheep, Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, and all 
the leading kinds of fancy Poultry. Send for Circular, free, 











POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


Pigs for sale reasonable. Send for price of pigs. Address 
ISAAC H. GLASGOW, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


Rezistered Versey (Alderney) Cattle, 
also Berkshire and Small ite Yorkshire pigs from 
imported stock. We have some very fine | oars of 
the last breed, which we will sell for $15 each. J. M. Water- 
bury & J.C. Furman, Westchester, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


VIRGINIA LANDS, sissies 
We ber and great 
variety of farms for sale very cheap. Send stamp for 
descriptive list. 
L. R. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond. Va. 


9 * WS. in Tracts from 30 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, ' Tracts from 
Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux: 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. 
Address Cc. E. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 











EVERY | byusing “BELL’S CARPENTRY 
FAR MER | MADE EASY,” a $5 book, telling 

will save how to build Barns, Out-Houses, Bridges, 
MONEY &c., without a Carpenter. 


Howanrp CHALLEN, Philad'a. 





TFRHE BOSTON LEDGER has no continued or 
sensational stories. Eight large pages weekly. Sey- 
eral copies of different dates sent free for 8-cent stamp. 
H. K. CURTIS, Boston, Mass. 





merican Manures, or Farmer's and Planters Guide. 
s& Every Farmer and Planter should have a copy. Price 
$1.50. Address GEO. W. BRUCKNER, Monroe, Mich, 


TH- CREAT HARD TIMES PAPER 
The Best, the Cheapest, and the Most Popular, 
You cannot afford to be without the 


CRICKET +: HEARTH 


It isa mammoth 16-page Illustrated paper (size of Harper's 
Weekly), filled with the choicest reading for old and young. 
Serial,and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowl 
edge, Wit and Humor, ‘** Answers to Correspondents,” Puz- 
zles, Games, ‘* Popular Songs,” etc., ete. Lively, entertain- 
ing, amusing, and instructive. The largest, handsomest, 
best, and cheapest paper of its class published. Only 
per year, With choice of three premiums: the beautitul 
new chromo, * Yes or No?” size 15x19 inches; any one of the 
celebrated novels by Charles Dickens, or an elegant Box of 
Stationery, Paper without premium, only 7§ cts. per year. 
Or we will send _it Feur Months on trial for only 
25 Cents. (2 Specimen copy sent on receipt of stamp. 
Agents wanted. Address, ff. M. LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


A Good Home school. 


MACGREGOR HALL, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 

An Excellent Home Scuoon for Young Ladies and 
Children, seven miles from N, Y. City, in the beautiful 
suburban village of Flushing, 

Pupils received at any time when there isa vacancy, the 
number being limited to the ability to furnish convenient 
rooms and full home attention to each Pupil. 

For circulars or other information, address the Principal, 

Miss MARGARET MACGREGOR, 
Flushing, N. Y. 











MARYLAND AND DELAWARE FARMS 


of all sizes for sale cheap. Mild climate, Near large Markets. 


Send for catalogue to 
BLACKISTON & CHASE, Chestertown, Md. 


EAUTIFUL HOMES for sale or rent. Fountain 
Hill, Bethlehem, Pa. Good schools, good society, 
mountain air, mountain spring Rete a + mage ve ag 
50 miles. Education free at Lehigh University. Send for 
circular. : “ TINSLEY JETER. 


or Sale.—A Farm of 128 acres, near Troy, N. 
Y., will be sold at asacrifice For farther perticulers 
address C.H. THOMPSON, No.8 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SUPERIOR FARM of 425. acres in Eastern 
Virginia, for $8,000. on Jong credit. ae 
JAS. LEIGH JONES, Richmond, Virginia. 














CHEMISTRY 


OF THE 


FARM AND THE SEA, 


WITH OTHER 
Familiar Chemical Essays. 


By JAMES R. NICHOLS, M.D. 


The aim in this work has been to present scientific facts 
and principles in a familiar way, so 1s to interestand in- 
struct those not specially acquainted with matters of science, 


Price, post-paid, += = = $1.25 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, 
and Life of the Plant: 


With Numerous Illustrations and Tables of Analyses. 


By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
yelopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of seeds, 
and the food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants. The book is an invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related 
to the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. 


By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
OF YALE COLLEGE, 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 

The work entitled ‘* How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe. 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, at Cirencester, and a translation into German 
has been published, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig, 
This volume—the companion and complement to the former 
—has been welcomed by those who oppreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true 
Theory is the.surest guide to a successful Practice. 


THE 
SOILING OF CATTLE, 


Illustrated from Experience, 


And an Address, 


Cuntaining suggestions which may be useful to Farmers, 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
WITII A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 
$y EDWARD QUINCY. 

By a mistaken notion, that a considerable extent of land is 
requisite to enable a farmer to keep many head of cattle, a 
most wasteful proportion of it is sometimes retained for the 
sole purpose of pasturage ; and thus, compared with its in- 
herent productive power, made useless. ‘This little book 
cannot fail to be read with interest by many a farmer, 


Price, Post-paid, = = = $1.25 


GEYELIN’S 
POULTRY BREEDING, 


In a Commercial Point of View, 
as carried out by the National Poultry Company, (limited), 
Bromley, Kent. 

Natural and Artificial Hatching, Rearing and Fattening, 
on entirely new and scientific principles, with all the neces- 
sary plans, elevations, sections, and details, and a notice of 
the Pou:try Establishments in France. 

By GEO. KENNEDY GEYELIN, C.E. 
With a Preface by CHARLES L. FLINT. 
With Twenty-seven Hlustrations. 
Price, post-paid, = = =: $1.25 


Either of the aboye beoks sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, New YORK. 


A COPPER BULL-RING, 











21% inches in diameter, of the 


most approved pattern, with 
screw-driver for putting It to- 
gether, will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. Address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Trochar for Cattle-Men. 


In June of 1872 we gave illustrations of a Tro- 
char and Cannula to be used in ringing 
a bull, and on page 18 (January) and 
page 97 (March) of this Journal for 1878 
we described the use of this apparatus 
in relieving hoven in cattle. These ar- 
ticles have brought out a large demand for 
Trochars, and fafling to find just the right 
kind among the makers of surgieal imple- 
ments, we have induced an establishment 
to undertake their manufacture. We give 
herewith a small engraving of the Trochar. 
These articles are now in the trade, and 
may be had-of most dealers in agricultural 
implements. Those who can not get them 
from dealers can receive them from this office, prepaid, 
for $1.00. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 














H 00: S| ER 
SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated, with 12 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

It is full of quaint humor, a tender pathos, and vivid de- 
scriptions.—New York Standara. 

The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the style is 
quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammatic in its ability to 
lay bare an entire situation or character in a sentence or 
phrase.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as it is by 
masterly cuts, it should be one of the most popular 
books.—Christiun Standard (Cincinnati). 

For realistic conception and life-like delineation of char- 
acter, it is not excelled by any American story.—Methodist. 

Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and the sim- 
ple, artless beauty which constitute the highest perfection 
of story-writing. are equal to someof the very best passages 
in Dickens.—Religious Telescope, 


PRICE, POST-PAID.......... bheges/ Reo sGIAB. 


The End of the World. 


A LOVE STORY. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-Master.”” 


WITH 


7. = s 
Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people--such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It is not every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind. In 
such a work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
yassages of singular force and beauty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances.— Zhe Albion, New York. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


The Mystery 
Metropolisville, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-Master,” “ The End 
of the World,” ete. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface.—Words Beforehand. Chapter 1. The Autocrat of 
the Stage-Coach.—2. The Sod Tavern.--3. Land and Love.— 
4. Albert and Katy.—5. Corner Lots.—6. Little Katy's Lover. 
—7, Catching and Getting Canght.—8. Isabel Marley.— 
9. Lovers and Lovers.—1l0. Plausaby, Esq., takes a Fatherly 
Interest.—11. About Several Things.—12. An Adventure.— 
13. A Shelter.—14. The Inhabitant.—15. An Episode.—i6. The 
Return.—1l7. Sawney and. his Old Love.—i8. A Collision.— 
19. Standing Guard in Vain,—20, Sawney and Westcott.— 
21. Rowing.—22. Sailing.—%3. Sinking.—%4. Dragging.—25. 
Aiterwards.—26. The Mystery.—27. ‘The Arrest.—28. The 
Tempter.—29. The Trial—30. The Penitentiary.—31. Mr. 
Lurton.—32. A Confession.—33. Death.—34. Mr. Lurton’s 
Courtship.—35. Unbarred.—36. Isabel.—37. The Last.— 
Words Afterwards. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Br FRANK BEARD. 


Inselfish Love found a Melancholy Recompense.— 
PF Being.—Mr. Minorkey and the Fat Gentle- 
man.—Plausaby sells Lots.—* By George! He! he! het”— 
Mrs, Plausaby.—The Inhabitant.—A Pinch of Snuff.—Mrs. 
Ferret.— One Savage Blow full in the Face.—* What on 
Airth’s the Matter? "—The Editor of “The Windmill.”— 


“Git up and Foller!’ 
Price Postpaid - - - - -$150 
Fither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORE. 








AMERICAN’ CATTLE. 
Their History, Breeding, and Management, 
By LEWES F. ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

This book wil be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of Ameriéan ‘herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking Jight, without wasting his time in turning over 
the leaves, 


DWYER’S HORSE BOOK. 
SEATS AND SADDLES, 
BITS AND BITTING, 
AND 
THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
RESTIVENESS IN HORSES, 
By FRANCIS DWYER, 


Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 
ILLUSTRATED, 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2,00. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


as applied to the 
WANTS OF THE WEST. 


With an Essay on 
Forest Planting on the Great Plains. 
By H. W. 8. CLEVELAND, 
Landscape Architect. 

The object of the author is to show that, by whatever 
name it may be called, the sub-division and arrangement of 
land for the occupation of civilized men, is an art demand- 
ing the exercise of ingenuity, judgment and taste, and one 
which nearly concerns the interests of reai estate proprietors, 
and the welfare and happiness of all future occupants. 


Price, post-paid, = = = $1.50 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 
A Treatise on the Propagation, Oulture, and History of 
the Rose, 

REVISED AND NEWLY ELECTROTYPED. 

By SAMUEL B. PARSONS, 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


The Rose is the only flower that can be said. to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago, In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 





PEACH CULTURE. 
By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON, 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Among the fruits, the Peach, ifnot the most, is one of the 
most important of all. It-is so easily raised, comes into 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious as well as beautiful, it 
is impossible that it should not bea favorite.” Living in the 
*very center of the peach-growing district ; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters. themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit could be done to both, the author has been induced to 
prepare this work on peach culture. 


. s 7 
Agricultural Chemical Analysis, 
After E, Wolff Fresenins Krocker and Others, 
Edited by G. C. CA LDWELL, 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 

In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. He has tested 
the methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book. Such a work kas long been 
needed. by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally, Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 
contented himseif with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 

Either of the avove books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD. COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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Shepherd's Manta 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


THE SHEEP. 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


AMERICAN SHEPHERDS. 
Br HENRY STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


We like this book very much, as it treats of the modern 
improved breeds of sheep. It treats of sheep as an in- 
dustrial product ; of the summer management of sheep ; 
of the best soils; of the best pastures and grasses ; the 
best way to feed roots ; management of ewes and lambs; 
winter management ; breeds and breeding sheep ; wool, 
its structure and uses; diseases and remedies, etc. We 
would advise every breeder to get this manual.—7he 
Michigan Farmer, Detroit. 

Mr. Stewart is a veteran’shepherd, and his knowledge 
has been gathered in the reliable, if sometimes tardy 
schoo] of experience, and by this means alone he has 
learned successfully how to meet the needs of the modern 
improved breeds of shcep in American climate, and under 
American methods.—TZhe Weekly Blade, Toledo, O. 

It is a work of 252 pages, handsomely illustrated, show- 
ing tie various breeds of sheep, and contains many other 
illustrations that will be of great service to the shepherd. 
—UColman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 

Henry Stewart has written, and Orange Judd Co. have 
published, the most thorough and practical treatise upon 
the management and breeding of sheep, that has yet been 
prepared for the shepherd. With the exception of Ran- 
dali’s Sheep Husbandry, which relates especially to 
Merinos and fine wool, the American shepherd has hither- 
to had no help except from English works, not only out 
ef date, but incomplete, giving no account of the modern 
improved breeds, or of the diseases to which they are 
subject, and the occasional paper read before the Farm- 
er’s Club. He can congratulate himself now upon the 
possession of a manual superior in every respect, and 
thoroughly trustworthy.— The World, New York. 

The book cannot fail to be of great value to all farmers 
who are breeding this kind of stock, and its sale will be 
large, especially in the West, where sheep growing is ac- 
quiring new importance.— The Indiana Farmer, Indiana- 
polis. 

We have seert no agricultural work for a long time 
which appears so well calculated to answer its purpose.— 
The Dirigo Rural, Bangor, Me. 

Avery practical treatise on a very important depart- 
ment of stock raising.— The Congregationalist, Boston. 

It contains a condensed amount of practical informa- 
tion, of which every farmer who attends less or more to 
sheep raising should avail himself—7Zhe United Pres- 
byterian, Pittsburgh. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of “‘ Barriers Burned Away,” etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
the vicinity of West Point and shows us how out of it, after 
four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. . . . . It 
is very rare that so much literary taste and skill are mated 
toso much agricultural experience and practical good sense. 
—Harper'’s Magazine. 

This book is as poetical as it is practical. Still he is no 
dreamer. He goes into every essential detail with as much 
minuteness and precision as if he were writing a manual for 
the practical farmer. Indeed few works professedly de- 
voted to agriculture give more sound and valuable informa- 
tion on the secret of winning golden harvests from the soil 
than this brief idyllic sketch.—¥. Y. Tribune. 


Price, Post-paid - - - - $1.50 
pane of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











REDUCED CUT OF PERSPECTIVE VIEW, PLATE 28. 


WOOLLETT’S 


VILLAS AND COTTAGES; 


HOMES FOR ALL. 
A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Showing Pians, Elevations and Views of twelve Villas and 
ten Cottages, being a Collection of Dwellings suited 
to various individual wants and adapted 
to different localities. 
This is a most picturesque and pleasing work, and is well 
adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo., of forty 
8x12 plates. Cloth; Price, Post-paid, $3.00. 


Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads 

Containing 46 plates, showing a variety of designs for 
Homesteads, Stables, Ice and Milk Houses, Details, etc., all 
to scale ; also Specifications and Description. 8vo. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


Detail Cottage and Constructive 
Architecture. 


Containing Seventy-five large Lithographic Plates, under 
the Direction of A. J. Bicknell, showing a great variety of 
Designs for Cornices, Brackets, Windows and Window 
Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay and Dormer Windows, 
Observatories, Towers, Chimney Tops, Balconies, Canopies, 
Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Ornaments, Fences, Stairs, Newels, 
Architraves, Mantels, Plaster Finish, etc., including Forty- 
five Perspectives, Elevations, and Plans of Modern Designs 
for Cottages, with Details, and Eighteen Elevations of Sum- 
mer Houses, Villas, Sea-Side Cottages, and Country Houses, 
together with Fourteen Designs of Street and Store Fronts, 
with inside finish for Stores and Banks; also, Framings for 
Dwellings, Barns, Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., 
etc., making in all a Practical Book for Architects, Carpen- 
ters, and all who contemplate Building or Remodeling 
Wood, Stone, or Brick Buildings. One large Quarto Volume, 
sent FREE by mail or express on receipt of price, $10.00. 








Wooden anil Brick Buildings, with 
Details. 


Under Direction of A. J. Bicknell. Containing One Hun- 
dred and Sixty Plates of Plans, Elevations, Views, Sections, 
and Details of Villas, Cottages, Farm Houses, Country Seats, 
Street Fronts for Dwellings, Store Fronts, Banks, Athene- 
um, Library, Town Hall, Masonic Hall, Hotels, Opera House, 
Court House, Schoo] Houses, Churches, Railway Stations, 
Stables and Carriage Houses, Out-Buildings, Summer 
Houses, Ice Houses, Boat House, Gateways, and Fences ; in- 
cluding a Double Plate, showing a Street View of Twelve 
Dwellings, and a variety of miscellaneous Exterior and In- 
terior Designs and Details for Plaster, Wood, Brick, and 
Stone Finish ; also, Descriptive Letterpress, Specifications, 
New York Form of Contract, Schedule of Charges endorsed 
by the American Institute of Architects, etc. Elevations, 
Plans, and Details to Scale. 

2 Volumes. Large Quartos. Vol.1 contains Plates 1 to 80, 
Vol. 2, Plates 81 to 160, each strongly bound in half leather, 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, $18.00. When desired, 





the Volumes will be supplied separately on receipt of $9.00, 





PRACTICAL BOOKS, — 


Suited to the wants of Architects, Carpenters, Builders, and ali who 
contemplate building or remodeiing Frame or Brick Build- 
ings of any Size or Cost. 


BICKNELL’S 


Village Builder, with Supplement, 


Shows Elevations and Plans for Cottages, Villas, Subur- 
ban Residences, Farm Houses, Stables and Carriage Houses, 
Store Fronts, School Houses, Churches, Court Houses, and 
a Modern Jail, Also Exterior and Interior Details for Pyp. 
lic and Private Buildings, with approved form of Contract 
and Specifications, containing Seventy-seven Plates, drawn 
to Scale, giving the Style and Cost of Building in different 
parts of the country, being an original work, comprising the 
Designs of 20 Architects, representing the New England, 
Middle, Western, and South-Western States. One large 
Quarto Volume. Price, with Supplement, Post-paid, $12.00, 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


Bicknell’s Village Builder, 


Contains Twenty Plates, showing Eighteen Modern and 
Practical Designs for Country and Suburban Residences of 
Moderate Cost, with Elevations, Plans, Sections, and a Va- 
riety of Details, all drawn to Scale ; also, a full set of Spe- 
cifications, with approved form of ‘Contract, and Estimates 
ofcost. Onesuperb quarto volume. Price, post-paid, $5.00, 





Carpenters and Builders’ Assistant, 
And Wood-Workers’ Guide, 


By L. D. GOULD, Architect and Practical Builder, 
Containing Twenty-three Plates, fully described. Also, 
Tables of the Strength of Materials, Length of Braces, 
where the Run is given, and Length of Run where the Brace 
is given, Technical Terms used by Carpenters, etc., ete. 8vo, 
volume, bound in cloth. Price, post-paid, $3. 





The American Stair-Builders’ Guide, 
By L. D. GOULD. 
Illustrated by 82 Original Plates fully described and drawn 
to scale. One 8vo. volume, price, post-paid, $4.00. 


Guillaume’s Interior Architecture, 


Containing Twelve Folio Plates, showing Twelve Designs 
and Eight Sections for Doors, Stairs, Window Finish, Man- 
tels, Wainscoting, &c.,and Two Elevations for Dwellings in 
French and Italian Style. One folio volume, flexible cloth, 
post-paid, $3.00. 


A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
Hallett’s Specifications, 


To which has been added the Form of Contract in general 
use in the City of New York, which has also been revised, 
and now first published in its present form. Blank specifica- 
tions for Frame Houses, costing from Two Thousand to 
Twenty Thousand Dollars, carefully written by William T. 
Hallett, Architect. They consist in their various sections 
of Carpenter and Joiner, Tinner, Plumber, Slater, Painter, 
and Mason. Printed on large size letter-paper, and neatly 
bound in papercover. Price, $1.75 per set. 


Hallett’s Builder’s Contracts, 10 Cts. 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder, $10.00, 


Full Duplicate Sets of Drawings for 
ATWOOD’S 


Swiss Gothic Model: Frame Cottage. 


Comprising all the working Plans, Elevations, principal 
Exterior and Interior Details, as follows: Plates 1, 2,3, and 
4, size 22x28 in., show all the Elevaticns and Plans, scale, 
4feettoaninch. Price, $5. Plates 5 and 6, size 22x2% in., 
show the principal Exterior and Interior Details, scale, ¥ 
full size. Price of Details, including complete Specifica- 
tions and Bill of Materials, $5.00. 


Wither’s Church Architecture. 


Illustrated with Plans, Elevations and Views of Twenty- 
one Churches and Two School-Houses, Photo-lithographed 
from Original Drawings ; also, full descriptive letter-press, 
which includes numerous Engravings on Wood, showing 
construction and Details. One large volume of fifty-one 
9x14 plates, substantially bound in extra cloth, sent by mail 
or express, to any part of the United States, upon receipt of 
price, $15.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorK. 
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Valuable Architectural Books 


For Carpenters and Builders. 


Hussey’s 


National Cottage Architecture; 
Homes for Every One. 


With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifications, and Cost; 
with Working-Scale Drawings complete, so that houses may 
be built direct from the book. Adapted tothe popular de- 
mand for practical, handsome, and economical homes. 
Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 

Atwood’s 


Country and Suburban Houses. 


Illustrated with about 150 engravings. Hints and Sug- 
gestions as to the General Principles of House-building, 
Style, Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s 


National Stair-Builder. 


Isa complete Work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing, 
Fully explained and illustrated by large scale diagrams in 
two colors, with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balusters, 
and Hand-Rails. Royal Octavo. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s 


National Carpenter and Joiner. 


Acomplete work, covering the whole science of Carpen- 
try, Joinery, Roofing, Framing, etc., fully explained and 
illustrated by large scale diagrams in two colors. Royal 
Quarto, Post-paid, $6.00. 





Woodward’s 


National Architect. 


1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details, for Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and Side 
Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifications, 


and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to Working Scale, of 
Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, Sectional and Framing 
Plans of French Roofs, Dormer-Windows for French Roofs, 
Bay- Windows, Verandas, Porches, Plaster Finish, Corncies, 
Ceilings, Hard-wood Mantels, and all that is required ‘by a 
Builder to design, specify, erect, and finish in the most ap- 
proyedstyle. Onesuperb quarto volume. Post-raid, $12.00. 


Woodward's 


Cottages and Farm Houses. 


188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm 
Houses, and Out-Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's 


Country Homes. 


150 Designs and Plans, with Description of the Manner of 
Constructing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s 


Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings. 


Designs and Plans of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating 
Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, etc., with the va- 
tious modes of Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 











Woodward’s 
Suburban and Country Houses. 


70 Designs and Plans, and numerous examples of the 
French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ 


Manual of the House. 


How to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out-Build- 
ings of all kinds. 126 Designs and Plans, Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s 
Rural Homes. 


Houses suited to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 
Wheeler’s 


Homes for the People. 


100 Criginal Designs, with full Descriptions, and Construc- 
tive and Miscellaneous Details. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s 


Barns, Out-Buildings, & Fences 


Containing Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm-Barns, 
Out-Buildings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and 
Furniture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal quarto. 

Post-paid, $6.00. 


Cummings’ 


Architectural Details. 


387 Designs and 967 Illustrations of the Various Parts need- 
ed in the Construction of Buildings, Public and Private, 
both for City and Country. Also, Plans and Elevations of 
Houses, Stores, Cottages, and other Buildings. Royal 
Quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 


Croff’s Progressive 
American Architecture. 


This work presents, in illustration, a great variety of 
CHOICE AND ORIGINAL MATTER, embracing Elevations and 
Plans of Dwellings of various styles, costing from one thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand dollars. Store Fronts, School, 
Bank, and Church Buildings, etc. Royal Quarto, 

Post-paid, $10.00, 


Lakey’s 


Village and Country Houses. 


Or, Cheap Houses for All Classes, comprising eighty-four 
pages of designs. The object, in almost every instance of 
these designs, has been to secure as large an amount of 
space and comfort as was possible with the least expendi- 
ture of money, without neglecting the exterior features of 
each building. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 





Eveleth’s 


School-House Architecture. 


A new and original work, containing Seventeen Designs 
for School-houses, Sixty-seven Plates with Perspectives, 


Elevations, Plans, Sections, Details, Specifications, all 
drawn to working scale, with methods of Heating and Ven- 
tilation. Large Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Copley’s 


Plain & Ornamental Alphabets 


Giving examples in all styles, together with Maps, Titles, 
Borders, Meridians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted to the practical use of Surveyors, Civil Engineers, 
Draughtsmen, Architects, Sign Painters, Schools, etc. 





Post-paid, $3.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 


AN EGG FARM. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY IN 
E NUMBERS, . 


‘By H. we sTOD DARD. 
BEING A SERIES OF ARTICLES WRITTEN FOR THE ee 
AGRICULIURIST. ; 


WITH OTHER ARTICLES, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction.—Plan of Farm.— ae af ag 
Location of Farm.—Kind of Soil.— 


— Water and Food.—Coilect on Stork 
ouses for Layers.—Feeding House for W tan, 
—Houses for Sitters.—Arrangements for Breeding Stock. 


—Fowls for Layers.— Fowls for Sitters. in een 
of bebe, 8 ewes — Coops for Chickens. — 
Chickens tting the Eggs. tenet of Sitting 


Fowls, — Testing oe 


ce a ter Management. — 
House for Earl Pallets Shelters for Fowls 


and Chickens,— ind of Food.—Building for Storing and 
Cooking Food. — Management of You' oung Chickens. 

rons and Sheltering Chickens. — Additional Build- 
ings. — General Conclusions. — Farm Poul! 
Poultry Farming.—Poultry Keeping as a Business. 


Price, post-paid, paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The work is very practical, all the illustrations and 
descriptions of building being of those of the plainest 
and cheapest construction, within the reach of any one 
who keeps a dozen fowls. The directions for manage- 
ment are plain, and evidently the result of the experience 
of the author.— Country Gentleman, Albany. 


Everything pertaining to the production of eggs and 
the breeding and raising of poultry is here given, and no 
difficulty to be avoided or point in which labor may be 
saved, seems to be unprovided for.—Zhe Salem Gazette. 
Salem, Mags, 

This is a handsomely illustrated little work on the 
management of poultry in large numbers. It will no 
doubt be a valuable addition to our poultry literature.— 
Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 


It contains a vast amount of information in a little 
space in regard to the management of poultry in large 
numbers, It contains about 100 pages, and is nicely il- 
lustrated with plans of buildings, implements, breeds of 
fowls, etc., etc.—Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 

It gives a full and instructive account of the manage- 
ment of poultry in large numbers, with plenty of excel- 
lent illustrations.— Christian Register, Boston. 


plans for breeding stock and management of young 
chickens, with cuts ef the most economical houses, and 
showing fanciers how to make the business a profitable 
one.—Stoneham Sentinel, Stoncham, Mass. . 


The Poultry Yard and Market; 
A Practical Treatise on Callineaitre 


By Prof. A. Corbett, 


Inventor of the New Process for Hatching Eggs and Raising 
Poultry, by means of Horse Manure alone, for which Gold 
and Bronze Medals, and several Diplomas, have been award- 
ed by State and County Fairs, and the American Institute, 
Leading newspapers endorsed the valuable discovery of this 
simple process, which is fully described in this book, giving 
the valuable information acquired by 20 years’ experience 
in Poultry Breeding. 





CONTENTS. 
Origin of Artificial Incubation.—Its Prolificness,—Partien- 
lars of what has been done in Artificial Incubation to the 
resent time.—The | Biscoxery of how Eggs could be hatched 
n Manure.—The Researches of Prof. Corbett and his Dis- 
covery.—Prof. Corbett’s Success.—Amount of Profit to be 
made :nually by anybody with T'welve Hens.—How Poultry 
Breeders can rai hickens in Manure, with slight expense, 
all the year round.—The Raising of Par with re 
Profits.—The kind of Manure to be used.—The best Breed of 
Profitable Fowls.—Advice to the Ladies.—Important Hints 
how to keep Poultry and make Money.—Diseases and.-their 
Cure.—How to Fatten and Pre rere for ‘Market.—Opinions of 

the Press and Rewards given for this p 

PRICE, POST-PAID, o CENTS. 


OPEN AIR GRAPE CULTURE: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 
Garden and Vineyard Culture of the Vine. 
By JOMN PHIN. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

ConrTEeNntTs : List of Works on the Vine; Natural and Civil 
History of the Vines fade of et paration ; Planting 
Vines; Care of n_ First, dad Third Years; 
Management of Praising Vines: Subsequent Management; 
Pruning and Training; “walls, ‘Trellises, etc, paga 
Mannures ae one or he gi ey eg + and Invets Fi Haat: 
enin aturity; Care of o ines: 

The Ginantactase of Wine. PRICE, POST-PAID, si 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 











ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 













It gives in a clear and comprehensive manner the best ~ 
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TEAS and COFFEES 
. AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


In Lots to Suit Customers, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO-CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 


selling our ¢ 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New. York. 


REMOVAL-200 PIANOS & ORGANS 
a , ore. a. will sell their 


new and sec- 
six fi “clase makers i Sheet 1 music, 
>» ter el revieus (0 





a CA? new ~~ 40 E 14th St., 
3 pane Oct. 1st. Ihe aia ted cata- 
‘aes Mailer. onthly Tustalments received. 

E 3 Wanted. Special Jed ncemouts to the 
pie = HORACE ATERS & SONS, Manu- 


tacturers «xd Dealers. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pratt’s Astral Oil. 


- Absolutely SAFE! 
Perfectly Odorless! 


ALWAYS UNIFORM. ILLUMINATING QUALITIES 


SUPERIOR TO GAS. 


Burns in any lamp without danger of exploding or taking 
: fire.. Manufactured expressly to displace the use 
of highly volatile and dangerous oils. 








ITS SAFETY under EVERY possible 
TEST, and its perfect burning 
qualities, are proved by its 
continued use in over 


500,000 Families! 


While no accident, directly or indirectly, has ever occurred 
from burning, storing, or handling it. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


128 Pearl Street, New York. 











NEW AGRICULTURAL 
Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1876. 
More effective and more complete, and more readily 
various agricultural uses than any other in 
the market... Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ preter BF experience, with reputation 
maintained, and success establi 
Send for Cireulars, descri oe and containing seatmneel. 
aus wre ts our PORTABLE STATIC i eat 
and AGR ICULTURAL STEAM-EN GINES 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American. Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per ling (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Covér Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page-~-§$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page~$2.00 per line. 
Noadvertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 
‘ Business Notices and Last Page. 25 cents per line. 
No advertisement taken for for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
ero Advertisement of Medicines or Humbnugs received. 
~ Address all orders to 
7 greene, GE JUDD .COMPANY, 
Rt ’ 2 Broapway, New Yor«. 











CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 


Send for Catalogue No.6 with Supplement—contains two 
hundred and sixty-four collections of five, fitteen, and twenty 
plauts each, your choice for one dollar, Address 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 


FARM TALK: 


A Series of Articles in the Colloquial 
Style, illustrating Various Common 
Farm Topics. 

By GEO, E. BRACKETYT. 

CONTENTS :—Guess Farming ; Pedigree Corn; About Hay- 
ing; Fancy Farmers; When to sell Produce; Butter Mak- 
ing; Getting Ready for the Cattle Show; Agricultural Col- 
leges; Apple Trees and Insects; Middle Men; Taking the 
Papers; The ’Ologies; An Evening’s Chat; Planting for 
Posterity; Road Making and Breaking; In the Barn; How 
Trees Grow; Pigs and Poultry; Farm Fences; Out in the 
Fields. 

Price, post-paid, paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, and Improvement. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, 
rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thorough: 
ly familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various 
English and American. breeds are thoroughly discussed, and 
the great advantage of using thorough-bred males clearly 
shown. The work is equally valuable tu the farmer who 
keeps but few pigs, and to the breeder on an extensive scale. 





The Scientific and Profitable Culture of | 


Fruit Trees, 
including choice of trees, planting, grafting, training, restora- 
tion of unfruitfal trees, gathering and preservation of frxit, 
etc. From the French of M. DU BREUEL. 
One hundred and eighty-seven engravings, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORCHIDS. 


A Description of the Species and Varicties grown at Glen 
tidge, near Boston, with lists and descriptions of other de- 
sirable kinds. Prefaced by chapters on the culture, propa- 
gation, collection and hybridization of Orchids; the con- 
struction and management of Orchid-Houses ; a Glossary of 
botanical terms and significance of their names; the whole 
forming a complete 


MANUAL OF ORCHID CULTURE. 
By EDWARD SPRAGUE RAND, Jr, 


Author of *‘ Flowers for the Parlor and Garden,” “Garden 
owers,” “ Bulbs,” “ lihododendrous,” ete. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.50. 


The Rhododendron & “ American Plants.” 


A treatise on the Culture, Propagation, and Species of the 
Rhododendron; with cultural notes upon other plants which 
thrive under like treatment, and descriptions of species and 
Varicties ; with a chapter upon herbaceous plants requiring 
similar culture. 

By EDWARD SPRAGUE RAND, Jr., 
Author of “Flowers for the Parlor and Garden,” &c. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


THE WINDOW GARDENER. 


By EDWARD S. RAND, Jr. 


This little volume is not wholly a new book, but is mostly 
composed of a revision of chapters which originally appear- 
ed in “Flowers for the Parlor and Garden.” It was to meet 
the demand for a cheap manual of culture that it was origi- 
nally issued. Its price places it within the reach of all. 

Price, Post-paid, 50 cts, 


The Cider Maker's Manual, 


By J. 8S. BUELL. 


A Practical Hand-Book, which embodies Treatises on the 
Apple; Construction of Cider Mills, Cider Presses, Seed 
Washers, and Cider Mill Machinery in General; Cider Mak- 
ing; Fermentation ; Vinegar Manipulation, etc., etc. 

Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


MANUAL ON THE 
Culture of Small Fruits. 


By E. P ROE, 
Author of Play and Profit in My Garden, etc. 


On the culture of Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Blackberries, &c. Price, post-paid, 50 cts, 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New York. 

















“ Hail Columbia!” 


Yo Hero of 7h 


“As Natural as Life,” and Twice as 
Amusing! 


C. M. CranpAL1, who has done so much for children, 
—has made a splendid thing that is charming all the 








Little Folks who have seen it, viz. : 


The Great Centennial Toy, 


| a fine O1@ Soldier, in Brilliantly Colored Uniform, 
with Cocked Hat, Flag, and Staff, all so ingeniously made 
and put together, that you can set him in a thousand dif- 


ferent positions, and he stays there until you change him, 
—He is a thing of life; a real joy to all Boys and Girts, 
(and older people too). He fits and also works well with 
allthe Acrobats and the Menagerie, 


Every Child Everywhere 


should have ** Ye Mero of 976° right away—or 
more than one... The real Iicro is 9 inches high, and 
many times larger than the greatly reduced figure at tho 
top of this column. The interesting and amusing posi- 
tions which the Hero will take in your hands, are almost 
numberless. 
ce 
by mail, post-paid, for 45 ets.—Send for one or more, 
Sold by Toy Dealers generally, and by many others. 


Supplicd Wholesale and Retail by the Gencral Agents, 


Sold in a neat box, for only 35 ets.- Sent safely 





low-priced toys, The lively Little All-right 
throws himself into a great variety of posi- 
tions ss he whirls around the “ wheel.” 
This toy can not conveniently be sent by 





It isone of the latest things manu- 
by C. M. Crandall. Ask the 
nearest Toy dealer for Crandall's Little 


mail. 


factured 


OKANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
CRANDALL’S 
LITTLE ALL-RIGHT. 7 
All-right, hasten to buy it, and be happy. 
CRANDALL’S 
Improved Gymnasts. 


One of the funniest and jolliest of the 
Two jolly little fellows, attached to 





opposite ends of two bars, are made to 
perform the most langhter-provoking 
antics, and to throw themselves into 
the most unaccountable positions, by 
gently working the foot of the wooden 


frame through whiclrthe bars revolve. 
It is a low-priced toy, made on the 
principle of the “ Little All-right,”’ and 
like that, one of Crandall’s latest. It 
is not conveniently sent by mail, but 














is for sale by most Toy-Dealers, 


















